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ON SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART 


THE Editor of this Review has often asked me in years gone by 
to write an article on frauds, forgeries, shams, and ‘ make-ups,’ not of 
bank-notes or sovereigns, but of works of art, bric-d-brac, &e.; but 
nobody knows better than he does what a delicate subject it is, what 
ticklish ground it is to traverse, what nests of angry and industrions 
hornets it might perchance stir up, and what painful doubts it must 
of necessity put into the heads of so many happy, simple-minded 
collectors, some of them, perhaps, one’s own dearest friends. Besides, 
the thing adequately done would be a serious interference with 
widespread and flourishing branches of trade, a direct attack on the 
pockets of a powerful tribe of fabricators and vendors. It is not a 
gracious task to unsettle the complacency of contented ignorance ; 
the rapture of folly is often as great as the bliss of true wisdom. 
Why, then, stir up discord in fools’ ‘ paradise’? Cui bono, so long 
as fabricators, vendors, and purchasers are alike happy? If, then, I 
perversely rush into this business, the Editor who egged me on must 
stand by me and be prepared to take his share of the obloquy, if 
- such should result from it; here, at all events, is the article. 

It is a great subject. My intention, as far as I am conscious of 
any fixed plan in entering upon it, is to treat it only incidentally 
and discursively ; anything like a connected history of the rise and 
progress of fraud in works of art would, indeed, seriously tax the 
abilities of the ‘all-roundest’ man, and necessitate, perhaps, an 
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incommensurate amount of time and research. That there were 
sham pictures of Apelles and Protogenes, spurious marbles of Pheidias 
or Lysippus, and false gems of Pyrgoteles, in old Greek times is 
more than probable. It is certain, indeed, that an infinite number 
of copies and imitations of the works of these immortals, on which, 
nevertheless, their names were shamelessly painted or graven as 
the case might be, abounded in antiquity, and are now often enough 
unearthed. Every evidence goes to show, in short, that art-frauds 
were as rife and universal in the classic ages of Greece and Rome 
as in our own. I shall not begin so far back. I forget where the 
charming anecdote of the irate country squire and his Rubens is to 
be found-—most likely in the Tatler or the Spectator; in any case, it 
illustrates a state of mind and a condition of things, which doubtless 
prevailed just as much in the days of Mecenas as in those of Queen 
Anne. ‘ Come and seemy Rubens. So and so says it is not a Rubens. 
Damme! I'll kick anybody out of the house who says it isn’t. What 
do you say, sir?’ The credulity and obstinacy of amateurs, and the 
craft and cunning of purveyors, is doubtless quite as rife now as 
then; there have, however, been golden ages of art-fraud, and we 
are, I think, living in one of them at present. 

The art-frauds that have taken shape and substance, which remain 
to encumber the world as false coin ever circulating from hand to hand, 
are, then, of all times and periods. The archeology of fraud even has 
become a science ; some of the overt and acknowledged frauds them- 
selves even have attained the status of precious and coveted works, 
more valuable in the strange gyrations of the wheel of Time than the 
originals they simulated. Michael Angelo’s marble Cupid, for instance, 
which he made in secret, broke, and mutilated, buried in a vineyard, 
and dug up again himself, all for the express ‘taking-in’ a certain 
cardinal, collector of antique marbles and contemner of modern art, 
is a case in point. If this particular Cupid could now be identified, 
it would probably be worth more than the most beautiful, genuine, 
antique work of its kind which Italian soil still enshrouds. 

At all periods there have been men of true genius who have 
prostituted their talents in this service; but the rank-and-file of 
art impostors have been mostly vulgar workmen rather than artists— 
ignorant, half-informed, mechanical drudges, veritable slaves held in 
bondage, worked remorselessly by the astute dealers, their task- 
masters. Here, as in all branches of trade, the middleman takes the 
gross profits ; the forger is of small account. The utterer of the fraud, 
he who plants the vulgar sham on the unwary amateur, is the really 
important player in the game. 

At all times this game has been the appanage of a gifted race. 
Cry not ‘To your tents, O Israel!’ if I specify your ancient nation. 
Certes, there are men amongst you, Israelites without guile, but wily 
ones, unapproachable and unmatchable in this particular field. 
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After all, this is but saying that Jews are excellent tradesmen, who 
have made their special mark in a branch of trade for which they have 
hereditary aptitudes; but that as a class they are a whit less scru- 
pulous than their Christian brethren in the same class of business, I, 
who kriow them well, and have had innumerable transactions with 
both tribes, deny. In this business it is doubtless very hard to be 
honest ; but of what other calling cannot the same be said? It has 
been said that it takes ten horse-dealers to match one picture-dealer, 
or the other way round, horse-dealers versus picture-dealers. Children 
of Israel and Christians alike, picture-dealers, bric-d-brac dealers 
of all shades and specialities, horse-dealers even, of whom I know 
nothing at all—if I take your name in vain, bear me no malice ; your 
customers are so often no better than yourselves, as sordid and wily 
in their ways, as eager and willing to take mean advantages of you, 
that your sins even are in great degree measures of self-defence 
only. 

To resume the historical thread, which, however interrupted, 
tangled and broken, will from the nature of my subject of necessity 
run throughit. For long centuries after the antique ages connoisseur- 
ship lay entirely dormant, and the world, so far as works of art were 
concerned, was innocent of fraud. Inthe Middle Ages relics of saints, 
miraculously multiplied particles of the true cross, and pious bric-d- 
brac in general, doubtless afforded a field for the inventive genius of the 
fraudmongers ; but such ‘ preciosities ’’ were not exactly within the pro- 
vince of fine art, and it would be an insult to our Israelite friends to 
suggest that their forefathers took part in any such traffic. A certain 
amount of quasi-Christian genius was at all events displayed in this 
field. We must, however, pass at a bound to the eras of the Italian 
‘revival’ for the earliest modern evidence of the art-forger’s craft. 
Roughly speaking, then, with the advent of the fifteenth century began 
the cycle of modern art-frauds. Henceforward, down to our fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ time, some fifty years or so ago, the world of connoisseur- 
ship, with the exception of painting and the allied categories of drawings 
and engravings, occupied itself almost exclusively with the art remains 
of classic Greek and Roman antiquity: with marbles, bronzes, fictile 
vases, coins and medals, and engraved gems. In this field there was 
the widest scope for every kind and degree of fraud, and infinite skill, 
cunning, and audacity were in consequence displayed in their 
origination and ‘ exploitation.’ 

Pictures, drawings, and engravings are a category apart, in which 
the nature and methods of fraud, although not less far-reaching and 
efficacious, are, as a rule, simpler than in most other classes. Here, 
however, not long after Michael Angelo’s marble Cupid exploit, we 
find Andrea del Sarto’s copy of one of Raffaelle’s pictures passed off as 
the original on Giulio Romano even, who had himself actually 
painted part of the genuine work; whilst Mare Antonio uttered 
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counterfeit impressions of Albert Diirer’s engravings under the very 
eyes of the master himself in Venice. 

Coins and medals formed one of the earliest and most favourite 
categories of ‘ virtii,’ as they have, indeed, remained down to our 
own day; to forge such things was as easy as to counterfeit current 
money, consequently there have been innumerable fabrications, mainly 
of Greek and Roman coins. Numismatists are, indeed, able to 
identify the admirably truthful imitations of some of the most 
celebrated artists in this line, and a certain intrinsic value is in some 
cases attached to them as forgeries even. More than one of the clever 
Italian medalists of the early part of the sixteenth century, not 
content with reproducing with the most scrupulous exactness coins 
of genuine known types, invented and executed fictitious new ones, 
which they put in circulation as rare or unique specimens; some of 
these imaginary coins, indeed, are quite exquisite works of art. At 
the present day, there is probably little or no activity in this branch 
of the art-forger’s business; modern numismatists are so wary and 
learned a race, and so thoroughly fortified by descriptive catalogues 
and monographs, that they have no longer left any field open for 
this industry. At the present time, the revival of interest in the 
long-neglected category of Italian Renaissance portrait-medallions 
has afforded some scope for analogous endeavours. Recently, in 
consequence, a certain number of modern examples, casts or ‘sur- 
moulages’ in bronze of the original specimens, some of them admir- 
ably executed, have appeared, and when covered with the spurious 
patina, which is so easily effected, it is no great disgrace to the 
unwary connoisseur who meets with them for the first time to be 
deceived. Paris and Florence are the seats of this new industry. 
Fortunately, several exhaustive monographs on these medals have 
recently appeared, in which the exact measurement of each original 
example is carefully noted; and this so far affords a perfect 
test of genuineness, all the modern casts being necessarily consi- 
derably smaller than the original prototypes, inasmuch as a certain 
shrinkage takes place, both in the mould made from the original 
medal, and also in the new metal cast in it. It is difficult to see 
how this obstacle can be overcome, but modern ingenuity will 
perhaps prove equal to it. 

Antique marbles, busts, and statues, for which our great-grand- 
fathers, ‘ Milordi’ on the ‘Grand Tour,’ had so keen a relish, were 
not, as a rule, forged de novo. Rome, which for ages past has proved 
an inexhaustible quarry of such things, was the unique seat of this 
speciality. ‘ Restoration,’ then, .not fabrication, was the rule there; 
this process, however, had its legitimate and its fraudulent sides. 
New noses and ears, which every antique bust required; new heads, 
arms, and legs to battered torsos, were, for instance, more or less 
legitimate additions, and they were usually effected with admirable 
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skill and verisimilitude ; but putting the head of one antique statue 
on the shoulders of another and different character, and other opera- 
tions of similar nature, were not quite so permissible. Unfortunately, 
there are abounding and most deceptive instances of this class of fraud 
for the confusion of the classic archeologist of the present day. 

Several of the cleverest entrepreneurs in this line in the last 
century were English art-dealers and bankers settled in Rome, and 
when some demon whispered ‘ havea taste’ to the travelling Mzcenas 
their countryman, it is natural that he should communicate the fact 
at the same time to the Gavin Hamiltons and Jenkinses of those days. 
In no class of works of art, perhaps, has there been a greater aggregate 
of fraud than in that of antique cameos and intaglios. Rome and 
Florence, again, were always the chief seats of this industry, which 
rose to its height in the last century, and is now practically extinct. 
A volume might be written on this class of fraud alone. Infinite talent 
and resource were displayed in it by Italian artists of scarcely less 
genius than the gem-engravers of antiquity themselves. One of the 
most difficult things was to simulate the peculiar appearance of the 
salient surfaces of antique gems—that peculiar dulness caused by 
centuries of wear and miscellaneous abrasion. After infinite endeavours 
to imitate this particular condition with sufficient exactness, some 
more than usually astute Roman gem-engraver found that the best 
way was to cram his modern antique gems down the throats of turkeys 
kept in coops for the purpose, when the continual attrition which 
they received from contact with other stones and pebbles crammed 
into the bird’s crop at the same time, ultimately induced almost 
exactly the desired appearance. 

At the present time there is comparatively little fraud going on 
in the category of the antique; classical art is out of fashion, and the 
game would not pay. Collectors of antiques, the Neo-Greeks of the 
present time, are for the most part enthusiastic but impecunious 
young university men, professors and distinguished archeologists, with 
more learning than money, and it is just the contrary state of things 
which the art-forger desiderates. Your nouveau riche commercialist, 
newly stricken with the art craze, has replaced my lord ‘ with a taste’ 
of former days, and there is a Land of Goshen to which all the 
tribe of fraudulent dealers and fabricators are looking for their new 
millennium. Good Americans, ‘ millionaires, billionaires’ from Wall 
Street or Chicago, when pigs and greenbacks have piled them up 
stupendous wealth, are to be one and all taken with a taste for art 
and bric-d-brac, and to come in flocks like sheep to the shearers, all 
yearning for Aladdin lamps, new or old as the case may be. Un- 
questionably, American collectors are becoming a factor in the curiosity 
trade of Paris and London, and the other great centres, and Jonathan 
will have to buy his experience as dearly as his Old-World cousins. 
Probably, stupendous and unheard-of frauds are brewing in the air for 
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his especial undoing. One curious development of fraud in the 
antique line has, however, sprung up entirely in these latter days. 
Everybody has heard of ‘ Flint Jack,’ the typical fabricator of spurious 
prehistoric flint implements. Within the last year or two several other 
‘ Jacks’ have taken to the trade, and masterpieces of crafty verisimili- 
tude are now being turned out. Flint Jack’s stone axes and flakes 
had the stamp of newness on them, but his ‘successors have succeeded 
in imitating with almost perfect accuracy the natural oxidation of 
the surface of the flint, the result of untold ages of entombment, and 
the dulled surfaces, fractures, and abrasions of the water-worn origi- 
nals. Collectors of these primeval treasures henceforth will do well 
to have nothing to say to any specimen of which the place of discovery 
cannot be vouched for on the most unimpeachable evidence. 

The art-frauds we have hitherto brought in question were all 
more or less temporary and sporadic manifestations ; but we are living 
now under a new dispensation. The entire volume and aggregate of 
former times is, indeed, but as a feeble rill to the ocean of the present. 
An encyclopedia in thick volumes would alone suffice to do it justice. 
Before we come to this glorious summer, this sun of fraud, it will be 
well to say something about immediately-precedent developments, 
and the state of things in general. 

During the long and leaden reign of classicism, as we have seen, 
‘high, or fine art,’ as it was called, and ‘the antique’ were alone 
deemed worthy of consideration, and few and far between were the 
daring amateurs who ventured to occupy themselves other than 
with pictures and statues, prints and coins, or ‘antiques.’ Modern 
‘curiosities,’ articles of ‘ virti,’ under which title are comprised the 
thousand categories of medizval ecclesiastical art objects, ivory 
carvings, majolica and porcelain wares, enamels and jewellery, old 
furniture, wood-carvings, &c.—-were considered as petit maitre 
frivolities, unworthy of the attention of the true connoisseur. In 
this country—and for the moment it is needless to speak of any 
other, for the same régime prevailed everywhere else—Horace Walpole 
and Sir Andrew Fountaine in the last, and for the first forty or fifty 
years of the present century, Beckford, his son-in-law the Duke of 
Hamilton, Mr. Bernal, and Mr. Magniac, were almost the only 
pioneers in the field, which, nevertheless, in our own time has 
thrown into the shade all others. When the French Revolution and 
the great Napoleonic wars broke up innumerable antique establish- 
ments, and dispersed to the four winds infinite art ‘ preciosities,’ 
such of them as were known to be marketable found their way, 
almost without exception, to this country. England, in fact, in 
those palmy days of art-collecting was, indeed, the only market. 

It goes without saying that in such a state of things, when genuine 
art treasures were difficult to sell and of little worth, there was lite- 
rally no scope for the art-forger. It may be taken for granted, then, 
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that during this cycle of war and tumultuous change Continental 
countries were virtuous ; there was no art-forgery, for it did not pay, 
and such trade as there had been in this line became extinct. 

Then it was that England made her first essays in this business, and 
the reason that we have in our own time been utterly distanced and 
thrown into the shade by the renewal of Continental enterprise in this 
line is, perhaps, not that we are much honester than our neighbours, 
but that we are by nature decidedly less apt and clever in this respect. 

Some glimpses of what England did in this field in our fathers’ 
and grandfathers’ days is all I shall have space to offer. In the first 
place, there never was a more undeserved libel than that which has 
stamped Birmingham as a focus of art-forgery. Birmingham manu- - 
facturers very possibly may have counterfeited the current goods of 
their French and German rivals, and by dint of cheapness even 
beaten them out of their own field. Probably moral scrupulosity 
never would have stood very much in the way of the production of 
art-frauds ; but the notion of wholesale business-men in Birmingham 
directing their energies to the minute elaboration of things meant 
to be palmed off singly and with difficulty, not sold by the gross, is 
utterly absurd ; it would not pay. Birmingham, then, has a clean 
record. London—at all events till quite recently—has been the 
almost unique seat of such art-forgery as has existed in this country. 
It was never—at all events till our own day—a very extensive 
business, always mainly an import, not a manufacturing, trade. 
Nevertheless, English talent, if in a small way, has made its mark, 
even in this branch, and fortunes, such as they were, have been 
made in it in Bond Street and Wardour Street. A brief digression 
from the exact line of my subject may here be permitted me. It 
will tend, nevertheless, to its better understanding. 

The fine gentlemen of the opening decades of this century were 
the special patrons of ‘virti,’ and at their head was the finest of 
them all—His most Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth. 
Sévres china, Louis Quinze and Louis Seize furniture, or moulu 
bronzes, mounted Oriental porcelain, snuff-boxes, and bijouterie 
in general—all ‘ articles de Paris,’ were the chief desiderata; whilst, 
of things of national origin, old English plate, miniatures, and 
Chelsea china were almost the only categories in favour. Years ago 
—alas! very many—it was my privilege to be acquainted with a 
personal friend and ally of the Royal Amateur, his associate when 
Carlton House and the Pavilion were in their glory. From him I 
heard much ancient gossip of Beckford and Brummell and ‘the 
Prince. Lord W., then a very aged gentleman, had himself 
been a great collector of “Sévres’ &. How the Prince-Regent got 
his art acquisitions over from France during the war, what be- 
came of Brummell’s snuff-boxes, how Beckford and his son-in- 
law, ‘the Duke,’ managed their art-dealings with each other, how 
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B. began, and of Jarman’s wily doings, his Lordship loved to 
recount. There had, as I have before said, naturally been few, if 
any, forgeries of these last-century French art treasures of quite 
recent origin in the land of their production. The émigrés brought 
over in their pockets their costly gold, enamelled snuff-boxes and 
the bonbonniéres and étuis of their wives and daughters, and, 
doubtless, trusty friends and old dependents kept a sharp look-out 
to save and put away for them whatever could be rescued from the 
pillage of their chateaux and town mansions. It was as Prince- 
Regent, and mainly in his earlier days, that George the Fourth got 
together the magnificent collections of Sévres, French furniture, &c., 
which are now a unique appanage of the English Crown. Accord- 
ing to Lord W—, the Prince’s prime agent and helper in the ac- 
quisition of his treasures was a French chef de cuisine in his own 
employment. This man established relations with the exiled nobles 
in England, and their friends and relations abroad. He frequently 
went over to France, vid St. Malo and Brittany, and in returning 
shipped his acquisitions on board an English frigate conveniently 
stationed at Guernsey. 

I have alluded to B. and Jarman. B. was the flourishing pro- 
prietor of an art-dealer’s establishment, from which he ultimately re- 
tired after realising a large fortune. Jarman I knew personally after his 
retirement, full of years and notoriety. He was a dapper, ferret-eyed 
little man, dressed summer and winter in a black swallow-tailed coat, 
full-blown shirt-frill, and Hessian boots with a tassel in front. B.’s 
chief speciality was old Sévres china, for which there had arisen an en- 
during craze—so great, indeed, us to have, in the long run, attracted 
probably four-fifths of the entire output of this famous ware to this 
country. An immense piece of good luck befell him at the outset of 
his career in this field. Shortly after the restoration of the Monarchy 
in France he contrived, through an agent in Paris, to effect the 
purchase of the entire stock of old white Sévres ware then remain- 
ing in the ware-rooms of the State manufactory itself, probably some 
thousands of pieces. It should here be explained that old Sévres pate 
tendre china had, for some twenty years or more, entirely ceased to be 
manufactured at Sévres, it had in fact been superseded by the com- 
paratively worthless hard paste ware perversely substituted for it in 
imitation of Oriental porcelain. Thus, B.’s acquisitions were real 
and genuine old pate tendre china, covered with its inimitable soft 
and creamy glaze, left in the white, but fully prepared to receive the 
splendid coloured grounds, painted decoration, and rich gilding, 
which gave a unique art value to the ware. To superadd this 
decoration was the task he set himself to carry out in London. 
But where were the old workmen, those inimitable art-craftsmen ? 
Dispersed or dead; some of them, perhaps, guillotined, as humble 
ministers. to aristocratic luxury. B., it is said, could find but 
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one man in the country who could readjust their fallen mantle on 
his shoulders, and this man was a Quaker. It is certain that for a 
long series of years one Randall, a Staffordshire pottery-painter at 
Hanley or Burslem, was the indispensable ally in this business. 
The white Sévres was sent down to the Potteries as occasion required, 
and the decoration was carefully and minutely copied from original 
examples which from time to time were supplied to the Quaker-artist 
by his employer. It is not recorded if the spirit ever moved the 
drab religionist to consider if his trade were a strictly orthodox 
one. B.’s semi-spurious Sévres ware was very deceptive. The speci- 
mens are usually of the minor models, chiefly cups and saucers, 
écuelles, &c.; probably he obtained very few of the ‘large model’- 
pieces—the vases, jardiniéres, &c., which, indeed, were never re- 
garded as articles of current manufacture at Sévres, and so unlikely 
to be left in stock in any quantity in the preparatory stage 
when the change of system occurred. B., at the same time, dealt 
largely in genuine specimens of these high-priced works of art, 
for his trade was by no means entirely in spurious articles. It 
is said, nevertheless, that the genuine specimens which came into 
his possession often received added embellishments at the hands of 
the Staffordshire Quaker, in order to increase their apparent im- 
portance. Seausx and jardiniéres, for instance, the principal com- 
partments of which were painted with bouquets of flowers only, were 
improved by the effacement of these details and the substitution of 
figure-subjects and groups, Cupids, shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. 
This was effected by removing the original enamel painting by the 
aid of emery-powder and fluoric acid, the glazing of the genuine old 
piite tendre being so rich and full as to bear out the new decoration 
again, when re-fired in the enamel-kiln, with almost its pristine lustre. 
This process must, however, have been a very risky one, and I 
should think it was but rarely adopted. B.’s wares still very fre- 
quently turn up at art-sales, and amongst the gatherings of Sévres 
collectors—and many and bitter are the controversies they from 
time to time excite—dealers who know not B., especially on the 
Continent, buy the specimens in good faith, and stoutly resist when, 
from time to time, they are returned on their hands as spurious. 
Endless spurious imitations of Sévres porcelain ware have flooded the 
market since B.’s days, mainly produced in France and Belgium; 
but for the most part they are coarse and vulgar travesties of the 
original examples, not likely, or, indeed, expected to impose on the 
really experienced china collector. B.’s Sévres wares, however, were 
of a very different order, and from time to time even the cognos- 
centi disagree as to some of them. 

Jarman’s line was quite different ; although he dealt generally in 
the higher categories of ‘virti,’ his particular specialities were 
ancient illuminated missals and historical miniatures. His day was 
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that of the palmiest epoch of English miniature-painting, and he 
found no difficulty in enlisting any number of clever manipulators 
into his questionable service. Innumerable were the spurious 
Hilliards, Olivers, and Coopers, mostly copied from undoubted 
originals, which proceeded from Jarman’s manufactory, and which still 
encumber the art world. Jarman’s false miniatures are, in fact, well 
known, and abound in the shops and salerooms of London. Imper- 
fect. or comparatively poorly-illustrated manuscripts were, moreover, 
enriched with additional illuminations, usually copied in facsimile 
from other books. Jarman’s knowledge, however, was not on a par 
with his audacity, and the insertion of a copy of a Flemish miniature 
into an Italian book, or vice versa, and the wildest anachronisms in 
other respects, gave him no concern. Fortune inflicted on Jarman a 
stroke of ill-luck as notable as the good luck she bestowed on his 
fraudulent compeer. Jarman kept his missals and miniatures for 
greater security in a room in the basement of his house, and the 
missals were separately inclosed in tin cases; but, unluckily, the burst- 
ing of a sewer in the adjoining street flooded the lower storey of his 
premises, and it is recorded that the tin cases went off with the 
report of pistol-shots when the water, causing the vellum leaves of 
the books to swell out, burst them violently asunder. However this 
may have been, it is certain that the catastrophe was a deadly blow 
to poor Jarman, and it is said that he spent the last few years of his 
life in little else than laborious endeavours to effect the restoration 
of his damaged treasures. 

The wiles of picture-dealers have in all times been proverbial, 
they are as rife now as ever they were, though their ground is being 
shifted more frequently than of old, in response to the more rapid 
mutations of public taste, or the sudden caprices of fashion. 

It is no longer now as it was in the slow and simpler days of our 
forefathers, when old-established idols were rarely, and only with 
great difficulty, displaced from their pedestals—when, for instance, 
Sir Joshua, listening to his friend’s glib talk of 


Their Raffaelles, and Titians, and stuff, 
Shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


Titians and Raffaelles, as a matter of fact, are but little talked 
about in these latter days. People, at the present day, have com- 
pletely veered round. They no longer hold with Sir George Beau- 
mont, the despotic ‘ arbiter’ of eighty or a hundred years ago, that 
a fine picture should have the rich. brown tone of the back of an old 
fiddle.» Modern contemporary art has ousted the old masters ; pic- 
tures now cannot be too bright and glaring ; white, yellow, red, and 
blue, in the full unbroken intensity of the newest pigments, are the 
order of the day. Where are now the dark masterpieces of Annibal 
Caracci and Salvator? sunk and confounded in the sea of copies and 
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* pasticci’ made from them in the old palmy days, shunted about an 
unmarketable drug in auction sales, and valued only for the old 
carved frames made forthem. Nevertheless, it was no easy task for 
the old picture-forger to imitate the murky tones and fine old 
crusted surfaces, cracked, shrivelled, varnished and revarnished, 
lined and relined, of these old masterpieces; such work required 
slow, laborious insistence, with which their modern successors have 
no need to trouble themselves. These worthies have a far easier 
task: false Turners and Constables can be copied offhand in their 
new lightsomeness, for they have as yet scarcely put on hues of 
antiquity, while spurious Corots and Meissoniers, fresh from the mint, 
offer still less difficulty. New paint is a medium which the merest 
novice can manipulate successfully. 

Probably almost the only forgeries of ‘old masters’ now produced 
are of the early Italian tempera pictures, for which a revived appre- 
ciation has arisen in these latter times. Florence is the head-quarters 
of this industry, as it was of the original works. Both in England 
and France, on the other hand, the production of direct. copies and 
more or less deceptive imitations of the more popular modern 
masters, which is in full swing, has completely superseded the manu- 
facture of spurious ancient pictures. 

To go into anything like full particulars in these respective fields 
would be far beyond the limits of the present article. One or two 
typical instances of fraudulent endeavour in each of them is all I 
shall offer at present. 

A first-rate example of Italian ingenuity in the ‘ old master’ line of 
fraud occurred to me only a few months ago. It was an attempt for 
my especial benefit, and I cannot do better than relate the circum- 
stances both of the attack and the defence. 

The Italian dealers in most cases have affiliated correspondents of 
their own established in London, and from one of these worthies I 
received a photograph of what purported to be a fine Sandro Botticelli 
Virgin and Child picture, one of the usual circular ‘ tondi’ in its 
ancient Florentine carved frame of fruit and flowers. The photo- 
graph obviously represented a very beautiful and genuine work, and 
I was somewhat surprised that in these days so notable a picture 
should not have found an immediate purchaser in Florence, and the 
more so as the price asked for it was unusually moderate ; moreover, 
the agent informed me that an incontestable documentary pedigree 
would be sold with the picture. Considering all things, these 
circumstances seemed somewhat suspicious, but the work itself was 
at hand for examination, and its internal evidence was alone of any 
real moment. Briefly, I went to see the picture which had arrived 
in London, photograph in hand. The first impression was dis- 
appointing, and it was not dissipated on careful examination. Very 
careful scrutiny it indeed required, and it was only by degrees that it 
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became evident that the picture was neither more nor less than a 
fraud; the latest masterpiece in fact of its class. Whoever can 
picture to his mind the ineffable beauty, the pure and holy senti- 
ment which irradiate all Botticelli’s Madonnas and infant Christs, 
will understand that these qualities are the first and most indis- 
pensable qualities to be looked for. Every other quality but 
these was in effect visible in the work in question. Yet, strange to 
say, it was just this undefinable but most obvious charm which was 
conspicuously displayed in the photograph. 

Strange, indeed, I ought not to say, for it was the one quality 
which could not appeal to the sordid simulator; the rose had no per- 
fume to him, nor could the bloom of innocence be counterfeited by 
his guilty hand. Nevertheless, had I not retained the photograph for 
comparison with the picture, so wonderfully artful was its entire 
‘make up,’ that I confess it might have left me in some degree of 
uncertainty as to the rights of the case. A close inspection of the 
picture, back and front, revealed the following facts: the wooden 
panel was undoubtedly an original worm-eaten old Florentine panel 
of the fifteenth century, with its cross clamps intact, and with several 
old seals of former owners affixed to it. The frame was also ancient, 
and moreover certainly the one represented in the photograph, but 
it was equally certain that the picture was not. Little by little it 
became evident that the picture and the photograph did not entirely 
agree. 

Now, photography at all events is an honest art ; every twist and 
turn of a lock of hair, every quirk in a fold of drapery, and every sprig 
and spot of a diapered ornament will come out just as in the prototype ; 
but if the sprigs and spots do not absolutely tally both in number and 
position, there can be no mistake as to the import of the variations. 
In the present case, once the clue obtained, it became easy to discern 
minute but quite convincing differences in every part, and the inevit- 
able conclusion was that the picture was a copy only of that from which 
the photograph had really been taken. The documents, however, 
were there, and they were unmistakably genuine and circumstantial. 
What, then, was the explanation? It was as follows: The picture 
really referred to in the documents had, doubtless, together with them, 
fallen into the possession of the nefarious Florentine dealer who 
concocted the subsequent fraud, and he immediately set to work to 
produce a copy of the picture on an ancient panel of the exact size. He 
then sold the original work, but in doing so he retained the old frame 
and the documents, astutely judging that the original would speak 
for itself and be in no need of auxiliary attestation, whereas the copy 
might require such assistance. It was not at all difficult in Florence 
to find an old quattro-cento painted panel, with some ruined or value- 
less picture upon it, and on the ancient groundwork, taking advantage 
of numerous real evidences of antiquity, such as cracks, rugosities, 
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and other accidents of the ancient surface, the copy was executed 
with infinite care and circumspection. So close and perfect, indeed, 
was the verisimilitude thus attained that even the most experienced 
connoisseur or expert might have been deceived had the case rested 
on that evidence alone. The photograph, however, spoke to the 
damning fact of forgery, and from its testimony there was no appeal. 
When I pointed this out, my Italian was put to as much shame and 
confusion as he was capable of, and could only fall back upon the 
excuse that he himself had been deceived by ‘ quel birbone traditore 
di Firenze.’ 

Now for an example in the department of modern pictures. Some 
of my readers will doubtless recollect a very notable occurrence at 
Messrs, Foster’s auction rooms in Pall Mall, some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. The auctioneer’s motto is, of course, emphatically 
‘caveat emptor,’ and I should explain in the outset that not the 
slightest blame or discredit for this business attaches to the most 
respectable firm in question. The art world then was startled by 
the sudden announcement that on a given day forthcoming, four 
grand gallery pictures by Constable, and two by Turner, the property 
of a private gentleman, and never before exhibited or described, 
would be sold by auction at Messrs, Foster’s rooms. Which pictures 
could they possibly be, and to whom could they belong? It was an 
unheard of and unprecedented event. The auctioneers were not 
allowed to reveal the name of their owner, but, in answer to numerous 
inquiries, they stated that he was a well-known connoisseur and 
collector, of the highest respectability and social status. The 
exhibition of the pictures previous to the day of sale, then, was 
awaited with the utmost impatience. The mystery attaching to the 
matter had aroused curiosity in art circles to the highest point, and 
early on the morning of the auspicious day a crowd of eager art 
votaries awaited the opening of Messrs. Foster’s doors. Very 
soon every art critic, collector, and every picture dealer of note 
assembled in front of the pictures, which, in stately and imposing 
array, did not fail to make their appearance. The excitement was 
without parallel on any such occasion. I witnessed the scene and I 
took note of the behaviour of the leading notabilities present, most 
of whom I: personally knew. It was a curious display of human 
character on an entirely unique occasion. It is time, however, to 
describe the pictures. They were, in fact, imposing works of art, and if 
Turner and Constable again, in the flesh, could have stood before 
them, their first impression perhaps would have been that of sebf- 
congratulation on this overpowering display of their own genius. 

The pictures were of large dimensions, some five feet or so long 
and proportionately high. The four Constables formed a uniform 
series, they were of the usual English landscape scenery; the 
Turners, on the contrary, were of classical subjects, and purported to 
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be of the middle period of the master. Undeniably these pictures 
were striking works of art, and, if not by the masters to whom 
they were ascribed, they were a unique and wonderful achievement 
of some one else. I say some one, for curiously enough there was a 
certain unmistakable kinship discernible betwixt the Constables 
and the Turners, certain peculiarities of touch and colouring, just as 
if Turner had worked upon Constable’s pictures, and Constable had 
in his turn rendered the same service for him. 

There was, however, a jarring note somewhere, and it soon made 
itself felt ; a sense of something inexplicable, if not certainly wrong, 
gradually became expressed in every face, and before long every 
shade of expression from that of wrapt admiration, blank bewilder- 
ment awaiting enlightenment, to that of absolute incredulity could 
be seen in the countenances of the assembled company.. For my 
own part, I was not long in arriving at the certain conclusion that 
neither the one nor the other of the great masters in question had 
had anything to do with the pictures, but that, on the other hand, 
we were in presence of the cleverest and most audacious manifes- 
tation of art forgery on record. 

Bold and brilliant as was this memorable fraud, it was neverthe- 
less imperfectly conceived and not well carried out, and it was con- 
siderably overdone. Most probably some credulous amateur might 
have swallowed one or two of these pictures, but six at a time was too 
strong a dose. The forger, moreover, who was doubtless not yet a 
past master in the trade, had made one very unlucky slip, It was 
very soon pointed out that the pictures were in a considerable degree 
painted with quite modern pigments, that is, with fashionable, 
newly invented colours, entirely unknown in the days of Turner and 
Constable. This in itself was sufficiently conclusive. There was, 
however, another test. Years before, a cunning Venetian dealer, in 
a moment of expansion, had given me a wrinkle @ propos of a brand 
new but. very authentic-looking Guardi, which came in perfectly 
opportune on this occasion. My Italian friend’s infallible detective 
method was to take a pin and try to stick it into the fattest and 
most unctuously impasted part of the picture; if it sticks in, said 
he, it is new paint; try it, on the other hand, on a real Guardi, 
and you may as well try to drive a pin into a china plate. And so it 
is. Pigments in oil vehicles, in fact, assume, in the course. of time, 
an almost crystalline hardness, whereas for the first few years they 
are more or less soft and easily indented. As soon as I could find a 
friend with a pin in his possession I imparted this valuable secret to 
him, and with this confederate witness proceeded to try my plan 
upon a corner of one of the Constables before us; needless to say 
that the picture might have been turned into a veritable pincushion, 
for the pin stuck in on the slightest pressure. It was, of course, an 
onerous thing to throw the first stone at these pictures, In the 
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course of the morning, however, Messrs. Foster were privately made 
aware of the state of the case, by persons whose authoritative com- 
petence was beyond dispute, and early in the afternoon, just as all 
London was being made aware of the piquant adventure, and a swell- 
ing crowd began to press for admission to the rooms, they wisely 
closed the doors and posted a notice on them announcing the aban- 
donment.of the sale. 

The entire history and genesis of these pictures afterwards be- 
came well known, and their ultimate fate had a dramatic appositeness 
which must be related. They were the property of a rich but some- 
what eccentric collector, who, not long afterwards, at his death, be- 
queathed a splendid series of veritable treasures to the Natiorial 
Gallery. In the latter years of this gentleman’s life he had fallen’ 
into the clutches of a picture-dealer whose nefarious exploits had 
long been notorious. The pictures in question were manufactured, 
under the direction of that worthy, by a needy artist, to whom no 
further allusion need now be made, expressly to be sold to the aged 
and credulous amateur, and they were so foisted upon him for no less a 
sum than twenty thousand pounds. When, however, a year or two 
afterwards doubts as to their authenticity were communicated to 
their owner, he adopted the singular resolution of bringing their 
genuineness or the reverse to a public test by offering them for sale 
in the manner related. The upshot of the matter was, that, notwith- 
standing the éclat which had attended the attempt, the infatuated 
owner was by no means convinced as to their true character. He 
did not, however, replace them in his gallery, but, pending any 
further decision in regard to them, sent them to be warehoused 
in the Pantechnicon, taking the precaution to insure them for .the 
full amount he had paid for them. Strange to relate, within a few 
months they were burnt in the great fire which consumed that 
establishment, and the insurance was duly recovered from the unlucky 
office which had taken the ill-omened risk. 

Audacious as was this English episode in the art-fraud line, it 
was after all a somewhat lumbering adventure, greatly wanting in 
Jimesse and delicacy of touch. Italian artists in that line would have 
managed it much better. The story of Giovanni Freppa and the 
Capitano Andreini, which I shall next relate, will show the innate 
superiority of Italian genius and methods. 

This adventure was @ propos of the earliest forgeries of majolica 
ware. Its place was Florence, and the time about 1856, By that 
time, although the little towns and villages of the Romagna had been 
searched through and through, and it was no longer possible to ferret 
out majolica plates and drug-pots, or Hispano-Moro dishes by the 
dozen, there still remained a considerable treasure in sitw. The owners 
had, however, become aware that a régime of high prices had com- 
menced, and a veritable majolica fever set in in the neighbourhood 
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of its original production. For the fine specimens which remained 
two or three hundred ‘lire Italiane’ were no uncommon demand. 
Needless to say, these ‘lire’ have now become pounds sterling, but 
the sums were thought fabulous in those days. The most coveted 
pieces were then, as now, the lustred wares, the Maestro Giorgios 
and Xantos. Fraudulent imitations of the ordinary painted speci- 
mens had already made their appearance, produced nobody knew 
where ; but the secret of the lustre, notably of the famous ruby tint, 
was a forgotten mystery. It is more than probable that Giovanni 
Freppa was the author of these earliest frauds. He was a notable 
curiosity dealer in Florence, a Neapolitan of gentlemanly manners 
and presence, with a singularly mellifluous tongue. Ser Giovanni, in 
short, was a very popular personage, and he was the friend and 
Mentor of every impecunious Conte and Marchese in Florence, most 
of whom, after the fashion of Italy, had, from time to time, something 
or other tosell. Whether instigated by Freppa, or on his own motive, 
a young chemist of Pesaro, after long endeavours, about this time 
finally succeeded in reproducing that great desideratum, the famous 
ruby lustre of his renowned fellow-countryman, Maestro Giorgio. 

Freppa, at all events, was the astute undertaker in regard to 
giving commercial value to this discovery. 

Silently and secretly, in conjunction with his ally at Pesaro, Freppa 
caused a number of spurious Giorgios to be manufactured, and they 
were forthwith dexterously ‘ planted ’—7.e. entrusted for sale to local 
dealers, farmers, peasants, and other apt, unsuspecting agents, in the 
little towns and villages in the Pesaro and Urbino districts, where 
they were soon bought up, mostly by the peripatetic dealers—Italian 
and foreign—who were either travelling in the country or in relation 
with local agents on the look-out for them. One of the former worthies 
was no less a personage than I] Capitano Andreini, a retired officer in 
Florence—a man as well known and popular in the art-collecting line 
as Freppa himself, and heretofore his frequent ally and coadjutor 
in research. Freppa, however, was not the man to let his left hand 
know more of his right hand’s doings than was strictly prudent, 
and the Capitano was not let into the great Giorgio secret. The 
latter was a notorious gossip and talker, a vainglorious ‘ pettegolo,’ 
prone to dilate upon his exploits in the antiquarian line, and, above 
all, proud of his knowledge and critical acumen in that field. Un- 
luckily for all parties, nevertheless, he became one of the earliest 
victims of the newly hatched fraud. Giovanni Freppa’s intense 
disgust may be easily imagined when the Captain, with a more than 
ordinary flourish of trumpets, brought him a splendid Giorgio salver 
just hunted out for him by a correspondent in a little mountain 
village of the Romagna. It was a prize of the first water in the eyes 
of the unsuspecting Captain, and the price he expected for it was com- 
mensurate, not a penny less than a thousand francs, even to his dear 
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friend Giovanni himself. To the Captain’s utter disappointment and 
surprise, however, Freppa not only did not rise to the occasion, but 
even displayed an inexplicable coldness—the very reverse of his 
usual style and conduct. Giovanni, in fact, had immediately recog- 
nised one of his own children, so to speak; and he was so taken 
aback and annoyed at the contretemps that his usual sangfroid de- 
serted him in this emergency. Determined not to re-purchase his 
own property at an exorbitant price (which, after all, would have 
been his best policy), he unwisely depreciated the precious trou- 
vaille, and in the heat of discussion unwittingly let it appear that 
he even doubted its authenticity. This was touching the Captain 
in his tenderest point. He, Capitano Andreini, taken in by a false 
majolica plate?—the thing was absurd and impossible! if ever 
there was a veritable and most overwhelming ‘ Giorgio,’ there it lay 
in all its gleaming lustre before them. The Captain, in short, lost 
his temper, and, snatching up his treasure, in spite of Freppa’s tardy 
attempts to pacify him, sallied out with it to the nearest café, where, 
amidst a ring of cognoscenti, dilating magniloquently on his own 
critical knowledge, he related his controversy with Freppa—that mere 
soulless mercante (as he said), fit only to be a vendor of tin pots and 
old boots in the Mercato Vecchio! 

The Captain’s wrath, in short, was unappeasable ; all the attempts 
of mutual friends to effect a reconciliation were in vain, and the 
quarrel became the universal theme in every café, curiosity shop, and 
salon in Florence. 

The Captain, although on reflection not altogether easy in his 
mind, had in any case gone too far to retreat. The quarrel was a 
deadly one, and could only be settled by the obtaining conclusive 
evidence of the previous history and pedigree of the Giorgio, in the 
country where it had been brought to light, and consequently the 
Captain went off to Pesaro on that errand. There disappointment 
awaited him ; very little could be made out as to the real provenance 
of the plate, and that little was not satisfactory. In short, the Captain 
only succeeded in tracing its possession and that of several others, which, 
it seems, had about the same time appeared in the district, to the young 
chemist at Pesaro before alluded to. This worthy, when brought to book 
on the subject, wrapt himself up in mystery, made vague and contradic- 
tory intimations, but either could not or would not give any clear 
account of how he had come by the Giorgios he had put in circulation. 

The upshot of the matter was that little by little the fraud leaked 
out. Now came the Captain’s opportunity of retreat, but it was too 
late; he had made too much noise about the affair, and it only rested 
with him now to expose the conspiracy, even at the expense of his 
own reputation as a connoisseur. This he did by means of an action 
at law against Freppa and his coadjutor. The ultimate result was, 
I think,a compromise, and Freppa and the Capitano ultimately became 
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friends again. They were too useful to each other to remain per- 
manently estranged. The Italian public were, nevertheless, duly en- 
lightened ;- it laughed a great deal at Giovanni and the Captain, but 
probably did not think much the worse of either of them in the long 
run. 

Although this affair was a failure, Freppa’s next exploit was a 
triumph. It came about as follows: He had always had a laudable 
penchant for the discovery and encouragement of rising talent, and he 
had bestowed his patronage upon a young sculptor to whom he sug- 
gested the imitation of the works of the early Florentine masters, 
for about this time a demand arose in the art world for the rare and 
beautiful terra-cotta portrait busts of the old Florentine masters, the 
exquisite works of Donatello, Mino, and Verrocchio. Bastianini, that 
was the young man’s name, and it afterwards became famous, was 
set to work to produce a modern antique example. The result was 
an admirable masterpiece, full of life and individuality, worthy, in 
fact, of Donatello himself, whose style was, indeed, copied with wonder- 
ful verisimilitude. 

The bust was consigned as the latest and most precious trowvaille 
from an old Tuscan palazzo to an eminent curiosity dealer in Paris. 
It created quite a furore amongst the keenest and most experienced 
connoisseurs of that enlightened art centre, and it was unanimously 
voted to be one of the finest Italian qwattro-cento portrait busts in 
existence. Finally it was purchased for the Museum of the Louvre at 
a very considerable price, and duly installed as one of the most precious 
gems of the collection. 

The lustre and completeness of this success were, however, some- 
what embarrassing. Bastianini had modelled his bust from the life, 
the original being a well-known old man who combined the vocation 
of an artists’ model and atobacconist. Amongst the Florentine quasi- 
dealers of the time was one Dr. Foresi, notorious for his eccentricities 
and his enmities and quarrels with his townsmen of the like occupa- 
tion, and notably with. Freppa. When Foresi went to Paris shortly 
after he did not fail to inspect the famous bust which had made so 
much noise, and he was immediately struck with its marvellous 
resemblance to the tobacconist model whom everybody knew, and on 
his return to Florence he found little difficulty in getting at the truth 
of the matter. 

Foresi thereupon boldly denounced the imposition to the authori- 
ties of the Louvre, but no attention was paid to his representations ; 
the’man’s well-known envious and unscrupulous character prevented 
any weight being attached to them. He persisted however, wrote 
letters to the Florentine newspapers, and sent them to most of 
the principal connoisseurs and directors of museums in Europe, and 
finally it became necessary to take serious notice of his proceedings. 
The authorities of the Louvre thereupon laid the matter before a 
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select assemblage of the most competent and highly placed art con- 
noisseurs and critics of Paris, one and all men whose names were 
of European celebrity and whose judgment was received as gospel 
truth. After a most searching scrutiny of the bust, these high 
authorities unanimously agreed that it was a perfectly genuine 
work of the Italian quattro-cento period, and that Foresi’s representa- 
tions were malicious and baseless calumnies. The latter, however, stood 
tohis guns. He had shortly before issued a scurrilous newspaper of his 
own in Florence, dedicated mainly to the abuse of his rivals and the 
showing up of the foreign art critics and collectors who disagreed 
with him. In this paper he returned to the charge week after week, 
accumulating his proofs in an overwhelming manner. 

At that time France was politically most unpopular in Italy, ond 
the affair soon assumed quite the proportion of an international art 
duel. The Louvre authorities caused the bust to be photographed, and 
promptly Foresi photographed his tobacconist in the same attitude. 
The resemblance was absurdly convincing. Finally, Giovanni Freppa 
himself shifted his ground, and, making friends with Foresi, adroitly 
announced that he had caused the bust to be executed and sent to 
Paris as an artistic trap for the express purpose of humbling French 
pride. The proofs were now overwhelming ; it was a bitter pill for 
the French cognoscenti, and Foresi gave them the full benefit of it. 
The Italian public on the other hand were in ecstasies. Foresi, 
Freppa, and the sculptor became for a time almost national heroes. 
That all three were unscrupulous scoundrels mattered nothing. 
Italian astuteness had humbled and outwitted French cocksureness, 
and in arts, if not in arms, their country had shown herself again 
supreme. 

Ser Giovanni became more popular and considerable than ever, 
the sculptor rose immediately to fame and fortune, whilst to the 
half-crazy Foresi was accorded unlimited licence to insult and crow 
over everybody, until fortunately death put a stop to his proceedings 
shortly after. 

Florentine ingenuity in the line of art frauds is at the present 
moment more briskly flourishing than ever. Fresh developments 
and other Freppa’s and Foresi’s have taken possession of the field, 
but I have no more space at present to bestow upon them. 

It is hardly"secessary to say that art frauds are of every kind and 
degree of flagrancy, from the most vulgar barefaced shams, such as 
are likely to impose only on the merest dabbler in the collecting line, 
to the infinitely subtle and profoundly calculated efforts, I had almost 
said of genius; from the vulgar ‘duffers’ of fourth-rate curiosity 
shops produced by the gross, to unique masterpieces which perchance 
have taken months or even years of silent labour to bring to the 
utmost perfection of dissimulation. Of the first kind it is scarcely 


necessary to say anything, they speak for themselves, and their voices 
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soon become familiar and cease to enchant. Of the latter kind there 
are instances which, as we have seen in the case of the Bastianini 
bust, have imposed upon even the highest authorities or left in doubt 
the most practised experts. Such instances are of growing frequency, 
and it is their elucidation which I apprehend is likely to be the most 
acceptable. I shall then take the first illustration which comes to 
my mind, for there is an embarras des richesses in the field which for- 
bids methodic selection. The modern reproduction of special classes 
of works of art not primarily intended for purposes of fraud have 
of late years been so numerous, and have attained to such perfection 
of imitation, that when, as is often the case, they are impressed 
into the service of the fraudmonger, and invested with the delusive 
appearances of antiquity, which he so well knows how to communicate, 
it becomes almost impossible to steer clear of them. 

Several familiar categories of ‘virti’ have in consequence of 
late years greatly declined in pecuniary value. Collectors in general 
are never quite sure that they have got the right thing; or, if they 
have, that their friends will believe in them. Venetian glass and 
Bernard Palissy ware are notable cases in point. The modern manu- 
factures of Venice and Murano have so flooded the markets and vul- 
garised the ancient wares, that none but the rarest and most important 
specimens, or to which undoubted evidence of long anterior pos- 
session can be attributed, have any chance of acceptance in the 
realms of la haute cwriosité. 

In respect to Palissy ware a recent occurrence, which happened 
to one of the most experienced connoisseurs in ceramic matters now 
living, will show what little chance the simple amateur now has of 
escaping the snares spread for him. 

Palissy ware is one of the easiest categories to imitate. Specimens 
can be, and indeed are now currently, produced which are in every 
respect but antiquity identical with the originals. The common 
pipe-clay which forms the body of the ware is everywhere at hand, 
as in Palissy’s days; and the composition of the coloured enamels 
and the methods of their application are perfectly known and offer 
not the slightest difficulty to the modern potters, whilst the relievo 
decoration of the original pieces can be either reproduced by 
moulding from them, or else imitated by casts taken from the 
shells, lizards, fish, fern leaves, &c., which were the types Palissy 
himself made use of. In short, specimens of modern Palissy wares 
have been produced in France absolutely indistinguishable from 
the ancient examples. 

Curiously enough, moreover, Palissy himself was an imitator, that 
is to say, he availed himself of another man’s work by similar processes 
of mechanical reproduction. Simultaneously with the production of 
Palissy’s enamelled pottery in the second half of the sixteenth century 
another celebrated artist, Frangois Briot, executed beautiful work on 
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embossed pewter; in particular, fine rosewater dishes and ewers, 
decorated with arabesque ornaments in low relief. One of the best 
known and most popular models of these ewers and dishes was repro- 
duced, at the time, by Palissy in his enamelled earthenware by 
moulding from the pewter originals, and the pieces when enriched 
with his splendid coloured enamels were more beautiful and covetable 
things than the simpler prototypes. These ancient Palissy repro- 
ductions of Briot’s pewter wares are now of the utmost rarity; the 
dishes and ewers are never found together, and, in fact, very few 
examples of either are now extant. Some few years ago one of the 
dishes came into the possession of the connoisseur alluded to. The 
piece was absolutely identical with others which had come under his 
notice, and there was not the slightest reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity. 

The relievo arabesques were beautifully sharp and distinct, and 
the enamel glaze appeared to be of Palissy’s most brilliant technique. 
The piece had been broken in several pieces and carefully put 
together again, but this was very often the case with such fragile 
specimens. At the back of the piece in the centre was an apparently 
ancient impression in wax of the seal, bearing a coat of arms, of some 
former possessor. This practice of affixing seals as evidence of 
possession, it should be noted, was a common practice in France and 
other continental countries a century or two ago, and in this case it 
seemed to indicate that some old continental collector had attached 
special importance to this particular specimen. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these seemingly incontestable evidences, 
the piece was a forgery. Undoubtedly, however, but for a mere acci- 
dent it would never have lost its character of genuineness. 

The dish was accidentally broken again; the wax seal became 
detached from it, and underneath, in the place it had occupied, was 
revealed a fatal and unmistakable evidence of fraud. The well-known 
manufacturer’s mark of a contemporary French pottery was disclosed. 
Endeavours had been made to get rid of it by abrasion, but as it was 
stamped into the body of the ware beneath the glaze, this was found 
impracticable, and the ingenious scoundrel, who had got up the fraud, 
had hit upon the expedient of concealing the mark by the wax stamp, 
which he argued would most likely never be removed. In regard to 
this instructive occurrence it should be stated that the maker of the 
modern piece had availed himself of Briot’s original pewter prototype 
just as Palissy had done before him, whereby he was enabled to pro- 
duce quite as sharp and beautiful an example, and of the same exact 
diameter. 

I have said that in respect to this country London alone had 
the monopoly of the art fraud industry, but on consideration I find 
that I must modify thestatement. The provinces are now begin- 
ning to take a hand in it; quite latterly—that is within the last 
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five or six years—there has arisen a widespread ‘craze’ for old 
carved oak furniture. This is a repetition of one which prevailed 
to a great extent forty or fifty years ago, but which died out when 
the supplies, which came at that time mainly from the Continent, 
became exhausted ; the Wardour Street ‘ make-ups’ of those days are 
indeed not yet entirely forgotten. The pseudo-antique specimens of 
that time were generally heterogeneous concoctions of genuine ancient 
carved fragments of all periods and countries ‘jumbled ’ together with 
little or no regard to congruity or style. Contemporary talent, how- 
ever, is capable of higher flights. Downright full-fledged frauds in this 
specialty, not half-and-half impostures, are now the order of the day. 
Wardour Street has been entirely distanced : somewhere in the Mid- 
lands, and in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, there are at the 
present moment distinct centres, and a considerable number of 
astute individuals, occupied in the production of fraudulent imitations 
of old English carved oak furniture, chairs, dressers, cabinets, bed- 
steads, settles, &c., ostensibly of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. These things are now making their appearance in the shops 
and sale rooms of the metropolis in superfluous abundance. Some of 
these impostures indicate a certain amount of archeological know- 
ledge, heraldic lore, and local information as to old families, and 
their ancestral seats, not heretofore displayed, and so all the more 
dangerous. The initials, or names in full, and coats-of-arms of 
supposed former owners of the pieces, family mottoes or quaint 
couplets, are a favourite device of these new-school forgers. In this, 
as in all such developments, nevertheless, the tendency is to overdo 
the thing; such embellishments are very rarely found in genuine 
ancient examples of carved furniture, and when they are now met 
with in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they may be at once 
set down as inventions of the enemy. 

In many cases these spurious imitations of old oak furniture are, 
nevertheless, very deceptive, the exact colour of dark time-stained oak, 
its shrunken and fibrous surface texture, and down even to laborious 
simulation of the holes and meandering tracks of the larve of boring 
beetles, are imitated with remarkable success. But space now warns 
me to bring this article to an end, and I shall make but little excuse 
for terminating it abruptly. 

Starting as I did with the full intention of giving at least some- 
thing like the outline of a methodic essay on my subject, I find I 
have in reality lapsed into little better than discursive gossip; per- 
haps, however, that will convey more real information to the readers 
of this Review than any more ambitious line I could have taken. 


J. C. Rosmnson. 
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SoME imaginative persons have been pleased to picture the havoc 
which would overtake literature if all quotations from the Bible were 
expunged from every book in the world. We may perhaps apply 
the same idea, without irreverence, to a popular work of profane 
literature, and if we imagine all quotations from Pepys’s Diary ex- 
punged from the books in which they occur we shall realise very 
vividly the importance as well as the interest of the book. No 
historian of the Restoration period can afford to neglect the con- 
fessions of the chatty Clerk of the Acts. Therefore we find that 
every writer on the manners of those times is only too pleased to 
find some illustrative matter in his pages. 

Samuel Pepys is so universally known now, and his work is so 
widely appreciated, that it is somewhat difficult to realise that before 
the year 1825 his fame was very circumscribed, and that where his 
name survived it was as a staid and highly reverenced public servant 
that he was known. Jeremy Collier described him as ‘a philosopher 
of the severest morality.’ 

The treatment which the Diary has received at the hetile of 
editors is remarkable. As the length of the whole is considerable, it 
is not surprising that when Lord Braybrooke introduced the book to 
the public he should only print a portion of it; but when the public 
enthusiastically received what was presented to them it might have 
been expected that the editor would have printed the whole in sub- 
sequent editions. Considerable additions were actually made in the 
third edition (1848), but from that time the text remained the same 
until the late Mr. Mynors Bright published his edition in 1875-79, 
when it was found that new matter to the extent of one-third of the 
whole had been added. It was then generally thought that all which 
could be printed had been placed before readers, but in Mr. Bright’s 
preface there were such ominous words as these: ‘I have, therefore, 
published the whole of the Diary, with the exception of such parts 
as I thought would be tedious to the reader or that are unfit for 
publication.’ ‘It would have been tedious to the reader if I had 
copied from the Diary the account of his daily work at the office.’ 
The fact is that, roughly speaking, about a fifth of the whole still 
remains unprinted; but this evil is about to be remedied and a new 
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edition, to be issued shortly, will contain the whole of these passages. 
They are not of special value as telling much which was unknown 
before, but all have the true Pepysian flavour, which is so pleasing to 
his many admirers, and it is difficult to understand why they were 
left out. Much has been said respecting the passages which are 
unfit for publication; but editors have been unnecessarily squeamish 
in this particular, and, although some passages cannot possibly be 
printed, these would fill but a few pages in all. 

In the present article an attempt will be made to give readers 
some idea of what is still in store for them when the whole Diary is 
printed, by quoting only from those passages that have hitherto 
remained in manuscript.' ll will then be in a position to judge as 
to the absurdity of the method hitherto adopted of leaving out what- 
ever an editor may consider to be uninteresting. In the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, are six small volumes 
bound in brown calf, which contain the whole of the Diary, entered 
up daily for nearly ten years with such remarkable neatness and 
cleanliness that they have all the appearance of having been written 
at one time, or copied out with great care. They thus form a strik- 
ing contrast to the contemporary diary of Thomas Rugge, the 
manuscript of which is now in the British Museum. The latter is 
rough and untidy, and very much like the journal of an ordinary 
man. Pepys’s, on the contrary, is the work of a man who paid as 
much attention to the medinm of communication as to the commu- 
nication itself, and was in all his actions a model of neatness. We 
have said that the entries were made daily, and so they were as a 
rule, but there were exceptions. On the 16th of October, 1665, Pepys 
wrote— 







Late at the office entering my journal for eight days past, the greatness of my 
business hindering me of late to put it down daily ; but I have done it now very 
true and particularly, and hereafter will, I hope, be able-to fall into my old way 
of doing it daily ; 



















and there are several such references to remissness in keeping the Diary 
up day by day. 

Pepys was in the habit of writing his confidences in shorthand ; 
and if this had not been‘so it is probable that the interesting character 
of the Diary would have been discovered long before it was. The 
publication of Evelyn’s Diary drew the attention of the Master of 
Magdalene College to the treasure that was under his care. He sub- 
mitted the manuscript to his kinsman Lord Grenville, who as Foreign 
Minister had become acquainted with many ciphers. Lord Grenville 
supplied the clue which was worked out by John Smith, then an 
undergraduate, but afterwards Rector of Baldock, Herts. It is a most 
singular circumstance that in the Pepysian Library there rested a 


? It may be remarked that Mr. Mynors Bright made a complete transcript of the 
Diary, although he did not print the whole. 
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little volume which might have settled the question long before, if 
anyone had taken the trouble to look into it. This volume contains 
an account of Charles the Second’s escape after the battle of Worcester, 
taken down in shorthand from the King’s dictation by Pepys, and 
written out by himself in longhand. Pepys was an enthusiastic student 
of shorthand, and collected a very valuable series of books on the 
subject, which are still preserved in his library. Through life he 
practised the art, and used it in drafting his public and private letters. 
It was at one time supposed that the system which he adopted was 
that of Rich, but it is now proved that the earlier one of Thomas 
Shelton was the favoured system. 

The late Mr. John E. Bailey, who was a great authority on the | 
subject of shorthand, drew attention to Shelton’s work entitled Tachy- 
graphy (1645), which was stated to be approved by both Universities. 
It met with such favour at Cambridge that at least four graduates 
celebrated its value in laudatory verse. One of these wrote as 
follows :— 

What! write as fast as speak? what man can doe it ? 
What! hand as swift as tongue ? persuade me to it. 
Unlikely tale! Tush, tush, it cannot be, 
May some man say that hath not heard of thee. 
This thou canst doe, this (Shelton) thou hast done ; 
Thy nimbler pen hath many tongues out-run. 


Pepys was not content with the secrecy of shorthand, and when 
he wished particularly to conceal anything he was about to write he 
used the French, Latin, Greek, or even Spanish languages. Then 
he changed his plan and put in dummy letters. It is impossible to 
believe that the idea ever entered the writer’s head that the world 
would read his confessions. He wrote them in secret, and was sorry 
for his indiscretion when he unguardedly told Sir William Coventry 
that he kept a diary. Doubtless he was throughout his life delighted 
to be able to refresh his memory with the record of what he had done 
in the past, and he was unable at any time to make up his mind to 
destroy it. 

It is not likely that the man who bought L’Escholle des Filles in 
plain binding, with the resolution of burning it after reading, so ‘that 
it may not stand in the list of books, nor among them to disgrace 
them if it should be found,’ could have realised with equanimity the 
publication of that which would disgrace him far more and give the 
lie to the ‘ respectability,’ to gain the credit of which he suffered so 
much. 

The Diary contains the unique discovery of the character of one 
who, though of great ability, was in many respects a commonplace 
man. On this very account it is a psychological study of the greatest 
interest to all human beings. Never before was man so thoroughly 
honest in writing about himself, as the late Mr. Lowell said when 
unveiling the monument set up in St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, 
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on the 18th of March, 1884. ‘Montaigne is conscious that we 
are looking over his shoulder, and Rousseau secretive in comparison 
with him. The very fact of that sincerity of the author with himself 
argued a certain greatness of character.’ 

All readers of the Diary know how much it was to its author 
from those pathetic words at its close : 


And so I betake myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see my- 
self go into my grave; for which, and all the discomforts that will accompany my 


being blind, the good God prepare me. 


That the Diary was closed in 1669 is a still greater loss to us. What 
a flood of light would not its continuation have thrown upon the 
history of our country! The whole period covered by the Diary was 
Pepys’s learning time. When he became Secretary to the Admiralty 
he had power, and acted ; and it is a grievous deprivation to us that 
we have no diary to refer to for that period. 

The very sincerity of the writer is, however, liable to mislead, and 
it is necessary to guard the reader against taking the language too 
literally. The passing whim was put into words, and a little irritation 
at the conduct of a friend caused a character to be set down which 
did not really represent correctly the writer’s permanent opinion. 
We know from other sources that this was so in many cases. 

In these pages we see the growth of the man. The diarist had 
a universal desire for knowledge, and in his desire to learn he had no 


fear of asking questions. Thus we find him constantly dining with 
his clerks and getting information from them. On one occasion 
(the 3rd of April, 1668) he writes :— 


So to the office, where all the morning to despatch business, and so home to 
dinner with my clerks, whose company is of great pleasure to me for their good 
discourse in anything of the navy I have a mind to talk of. 


He entered his office ignorant of the simplest facts, and he left it the 
Nestor of the navy, acknowledged even by his enemies to know more 
than any living man. His name is still held in honour at the 
Admiralty, and the Earl of Northbrook, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, expressed his regret that he was prevented from assisting 
at the ceremony of unveiling Pepys’s monument, as he wished to 
give his testimony to the merits of Pepys as an Admiralty official, 
and he sent Mr. Lowell a copy of the following paper found in the 
Office as containing a fair statement of the diarist’s merits :— 


Pepys was, without exception, the greatest and most useful minister that ever 
filled the same situation in England, the acts and registers of the Admiralty 
proving this beyond contradiction. The principal rules and establishments in 
present use in these offices are well known to have been of his introducing, and 
most of the officers serving therein since the Restoration of his bringing up. He 
was a most studious promoter and strenuous asserter of order and discipline. 
Sobriety, diligence, capacity, loyalty, and subjection to command were essentials 
required in all whom he advanced. Where any of these were found wanting no 
interest or authority was capable of moving him in favour of the highest pretender. 
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Discharging his duty to his prince and country with a religious application and 
perfect integrity, he feared no one, courted no one, and neglected his own fortune. 


Pepys changed from a Puritan (though probably never a strict one) 
to become in the end an associate of non-jurors; but the change was 
quite natural and gradual, and we see how it came about. At the 
execution of Charles the First (when he was sixteen years old) he 
made the unfortunate remark that were he to preach upon the event 
of the day he should select as his text the verse, ‘The memory of 
the wicked shall rot.’ In 1660 he was apprehensive that an old 
schoolfellow, one Mr. Christmas, might remember this, but to his 
relief he found that that gentleman had left school before the incident 
occurred. He had reason for his fear, as men’s careers had been 
blighted by quite as small a matter, as he very well knew. Force of 
circumstances made him a High Churchman, and he left his employ- 
ments a servant of the dethroned king James. 

All we know of Pepys from the outside does him honour, a he 
appeared to have walked through life with stately step until the 
pages of the Diary came to enlighten us as to the thoughts and 
hidden actions of the man. For ever the dignity was gone, but the 
man became known to us as no other man in history can possibly be 
known, and in spite of all his faults we have taken him to our hearts, 
When we are about to judge him harshly we cannot but stop to 
conjecture how much of the dignity of the majority of wise and good 
men would fade away if they were put under the same searching 
scrutiny as to motive and actions as Pepys delighted to subject 
himself to. It is just as necessary to correct our ideas of the Pepys 
of the Diary by the Pepys of history as it is to turn the Pepys of 
history into a living man by comparing him with the Pepys of the 
Diary. One of the greatest evils caused by the publication of these 
confessions is the assumption by the mass of readers that Pepys was 
a man to be treated with contempt. 

The Diary is full of references to money matters, and we see that 
Pepys liked to make a little profit upon his own account, particularly 
when he was doing good business for the State as well. Thus on 
the 7th of October, 1664, he writes :-— 
To my office again, and then abroad to look for calicoes for flags, and hope to 
get a small matter by my pains therein, and yet save the King a great deal of 
money. 


This was a period of very general bribery, and Pepys was fairly 
free from the evil habits of his time; but he sometimes got into 
trouble, and after the Dutch war of 1668 he, with Sir William 
Penn, Sir Richard Ford, and others, was charged with taking posses- 
sion of a prize vessel to which they had no right. There is much 
about this in the Diary, and on the 3rd of April we read— 


Up, and Captain Perryman came to me to tell me how Tatnell told him that 
this day one How is to charge me before the Commissioner of Prizes to the value 
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of 8,000/. in prizes, which I was troubled to hear, so fearful I am, though I know 
that there is not a penny to be laid to my charge that I dare not own, or that 1 
have not owned under my hand; but upon recollection it signifies nothing to me, 
and so I value it not, being sure that I can have nothing in the world to my hurt 
known from the business. 


Though he certainly had some pickings during his career, which 
we should not now consider to have been honestly got, he had 
little to fear from an investigation into his affairs, and when he died 
the Crown owed him 28,000/., not a penny of which was ever paid. 

The ruling principle of Pepys’s life was order; we see it in the 
Diary, we see it in the fruits of his official life, but it is brought home 
to us more particularly in his library at Magdalene College. All his 
books are in good condition ; the catalogues are well kept ; and all his 
manuscript lists and notes are models of neatness. In that quiet 
room where his books are religiously guarded one feels in intimate 
communion with his spirit. On the 17th of March, 1667-68, he wrote— 


So to my bookseller’s, and there looked for Montaigne’s Essays, which I hear by 
my Lord Arlington and Lord Blaney so much commended, and intend to buy it, 
but did not now. 





In the printed edition we are told that Pepys intended to burn 
DL’ Escholle des Filles, but not that he actually did so. He really wrote 
much more on this subject. On one Sunday morning, the 9th of 
February, 1667-68, he was 


up, and at my chamber all the morning and the office doing business, and also 
reading a little of Z’Escholle des Filles, which is a mighty lewd book, but yet not 
amiss for a sober man once to read over to inform himself in the villany of the 
world. 


Later on in the day he went to his chamber again, 


where I did read through L’Escholle de Filles, a lewd book, but which do me 
no wrong once to read for information sake. And after I had done it I burned it, 
that it might not be among my books to my shame, and so at night to supper and 
to bed. 





There is little more in the Diary about such books, and if he read 
others he must have destroyed them as well as this, for the contents 
of the library is strictly ‘proper’ now. One of the latest entries 
refers to the catalogue of his books. 


May 24, 1669.—Thence home, and giving order for some business, and setting 
my brother to making a catalogue of my books. 










Pepys was a great admirer of women, and his dealings with them 
were not carried on with much attention to morality. This has 
always been known from the passages which have been printed; but 
there is much more that has not yet seen the light. The strange 
feature in his character is that, in spite of his real love for his wife, 
he seems never to have realised that he was injuring her until she 
made this plain, and he only repented when he was found out. |The 
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two were constantly quarrelling, but the quarrels seem mostly to have 
been got up in order that the principals might have the pleasure of 
a reconciliation. This, however, was not always the case. An affair 
on the 8th of October, 1664, was more serious. 
Lay pretty while with some discontent abed, even to the having bad words 


with my wife, and blows too, about the ill serving up of our victuals hited ; 
but all ended in love, and so I arose. 









The quarrel on the 19th of December was still more serious. 





Going to bed betimes last night we waked betimes, and from our people being 
forced to take the key to go out to light a candle I was very angry, and began to find 
fault with my wife for not commanding her servants as she ought. Thereupon she 
giving me some cross answer, I did strike her over her left eye such a blow as the 
poor wretch did cry out, and was in great pain; but yet her spirit was such as to 
endeavour to bite and scratch me. But I crying with her made her leave crying 
and search for butter and parsley, and friends presently one with another; and I 
up, vexed at my heart to think what I had done, for she was forced to laya poul- 
tice or something to her eye all day, and is black, and the people of the house 
observed it. 


Pepys grudged his wife new clothes, and so marked was this that 
Lady Sandwich had to speak to him on the subject, and after my 
Lady’s lecture he straightway went .and bought some lace for his 
wife. One year he found, on casting up his accounts, that he had 
spent 55/. on his own clothes, and only 12/. on those of his wife. 

It is well known that he was constantly making vows to reform 
in certain particulars, but one of the most amusing of these vows was 
made on the 14th of January, 1665-66. 


He gone, I close to my papers and to get all in order, and to perform my vow 
to finish my journal and other things before I kiss any woman more or drink any 
wine, which I must be forced to do to-morrow if I go to Greenwich, as I am in- 
vited by Mr. Boreman to hear Mrs. Knipp sing, and I would be glad to go, so as 
we may be merry. ; 


















He was very intimate with one Bagwell’s wife, and with Betty 
Howlett, who had married young Michell. On the 21st of June, 1666, 
he is friendly with the husband in order to know more of the wife, 
He writes— 








While at supper comes young Michell, whose wife I love, little Betty Howlet, 
to get my favour about a ticket, and I am glad of this occasion of obliging him, 
and give occasion of his coming to me, for I must be better acquainted with him 


and her. 
He used a curious jargon on these occasions, as ‘did baisser la’ 
and ‘ego did donner her a shilling.’ 

On the 2nd of April, 1668, when he was out with Deb Willett and 
some other friends, he wrote, ‘ Ego did baiser her manteau ;’ but when 
he was taking leave of them he added, ‘ not baisant Deb, which ego 
had a great mind to.’ 

This amour with Deb remains the most disastrous incident in 
the Diary. There are many more particulars than are printed, and 
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they all add to the painfulness of this break-up of conjugal confi- 
dence, as in the following quotation, 


October 27, 1668.—In the morning up, but my mind troubled for the poor girl, 
with whom I could not get opportunity to speak; but my mind mightily full of 
sorrow for her. To the office, where all the morning, and to dinner with my people, 
and to the office all the afternoon, and so at night home, and there busy to get 
some things ready against to-morrow’s meeting of Tangier, and that being done, 
and my clerks gone, my wife did towards bed-time begin to be in a mighty rage 
from some new matter that she had got in her head, and did most part of the night 
in bed rant at me in most high terms of threats of publishing my shame, and when 
I offered to rise would have rose too, and caused a candle to be lit to burn by her 
all night in the chimney while she ranted, while I, that knew myself to have given 
some grounds for it, did make it’ my business to appease her all I could possibly, 
and by good words and fair promises did make her very quiet, and so rested all 
night and rose with perfect good peace, being heartily afflicted for this folly of 
mine that did occasion it, but was forced to be silent about the girl, which I have 
no mind to part with, but much less that the poor girl should be undone by my 
folly. So up with mighty kindness from my wife, and a thorough peace, and being 
up did by a note advise the girl what I had done and would, which note I was in 
pain for till she told me she had burned it. 


On the 10th of the following month there were more upbraidings, 
and Mrs. Pepys complained of her husband’s treatment of her ‘ and 
ill-usage from the beginning.’ She vaunted her own virtue— 


the many temptations she hath refused out of faithfulness to me, whereof 
several she was particular in, and especially from my Lord Sandwich by the solici- 
tations of Captain Ferrer, and then afterward the courtship of my Lord Hinching- 
broke, even to the trouble of his lady; all which I did acknowledge and was 
troubled for, and wept, and at last pretty good friends again ; and soI to my office 
and there late, and so home to supper with her, and so to bed, where after half an 
hour’s slumber she wakes me, and cries out that she should never sleep more, and 
so kept raving till past midnight, that made me cry and weep heartily all the 
while for her, and troubled for what she reproached me with as before, and at last 
with new vows, and particularly that I would myself bid the girl begone and 
show my dislike to her, which I shall endeavour to perform, but with much 
trouble ; and so thus appeasing her, we sleep as well as we could till morning. 


Pepys’s wife was always doubtful of him, and as she had before 
made him promise not to see or speak to the beautiful Mrs. Pierce 
or Mrs. Knipp, so now she made him promise not to see Deb, but he 
broke his promise. 

What would the various ladies of Pepys’s acquaintance have 
thought had they known that their friend was writing down an 
account of all the passages between them‘? It is a curious fate that 
they should pass through their own times with a fair reputation and 
lose their good name among the readers of two centuries after. 

What ‘Pepys’s character was after the closing of the Diary we 
can never tell, and it must ever remain a doubt whether he reformed. 
In his last words he says, ‘ Now my amours are past,’ but we can never 
be quite sure as to the stability of his resolutions, The gross im- 
morality of the Court most certainly influenced the tone of the 
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general society of the country, but there are indications in the early 
portions of the Diary, written before Charles the Second was restored 
to the throne, which show that there was a very general laxity of 
manners among those who were neither Puritans nor Cavaliers. This 
laxity, however, certainly increased after the Restoration. 

In two particulars we are almost dependent upon the Diary for 
information ; these relate to the revived interest in music and the 
theatre in the early days of the Restoration. Pepys tells us of the 
setting up of organs, of the composers that were in vogue, and of 
the famous instrumentalists and singers of his time. He was a 
thorough and accomplished musician, and the number of instruments 
mentioned by him is remarkable, and shows how much more general 
a liberal musical education was in his day than now. Chance 
acquaintances were able to strike up four and five part songs in 
excellent time and tune. The instruments mentioned in the Diary 
are the lute, viol, theorbo, violin, guitar, cittern, bandore, recorder, 
flageolet, triangle, trumpet marine, virginals, spinet, harpsichord, and 
dulcimer. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Pepys was not best pleased when 
her husband took more pains in teaching her maid Mercer to sing 
than he did with herself. This was not always so, for Mrs. Pepys’s 
performances on the flageolet were apparently highly appreciated by 
the diarist. We read— 

September 11, 1667.—I to bed, being mightily pleased with my wife’s playing 
so well upon the flageolet,and I am resolved that she shall learn to play upon some 


instrument, for though her ear be bad yet I see she will attain anything to be 
done by her hand. 


On the following day Mrs. Pepys’s ear must have improved, 


After the play we home, and then I to the office and despatched my business, 
and then home, and mightily pleased with my wife’s playing on the fiageolet, she 
taking out any tune almost at first sight and keeping time to it, which pleases me 
mightily. 

John Downes, the prompter of Sir William Davenant’s House, in 
his Roscius Anglicanus, gives very little information respecting the 
plays acted in the first two years after the Restoration, and for that 
period the Diary is almost our only authority. It requires, however, 
some considerable knowledge of the history of the stage to get out 
the necessary information from Pepys’s descriptions, as he is somewhat 
indefinite in these matters and takes very much for granted. He 
describes plays, for instance, as acted at the Cockpit, but he does not 
distinguish between the two Cockpits, the public theatre in Drury 
Lane and the Court theatre in St. James’s Park, which formed part of 
Whitehall Palace. We can generally see which is meant (if there is 
no other distinction to guide us) by noting that the performances at 
the Court theatre were in the evening, while those in the public 
theatre were held in the afternoon. There were other Cockpits 
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where the popular entertainment of cock-fighting actually took place, 
Pepys visited one in Shoe Lane and was not pleased. On the Ist 
of March, 1668, he went 


to the new cockpit by the King’s Gate in Holborn, but seeing a great deal of rabble 
we did refuse to go in. 


The prices at the theatres were high at this time, considering the 
relative value of money. There were shilling and eighteenpenny 
places, but the pit was half-a-crown, and the prices of the boxes 
varied from half-a-crown to four shillings. On one occasion Pepys 
would not pay the latter sum, as he could not see the whole play. 


October 29, 1667.—Thence Brouncker and I to the King’s House, thinking to 
have gone into a box above, for fear of being seen, the King being there, but the 
play being three acts done we would not give four shillings, and so away and 
parted. 


Another form of amusement which was in popular favour at this 
time was a visit to the meetings of the newly established Royal 
Society. Pepys himself knew very little of science, but he enjoyed 
talk about any new thing, and as several of his colleagues were con- 
nected with the institution he was glad to hear them discourse about 
something besides business, and after hearing them he was often in- 
clined to hold them in higher estimation; thus on the 11th of 
January, 1664—65, he heard Lord Brouncker, the President, and Com- 
missioner Pett speak. 


After dinner to Gresham College to my Lord Brunker and Commissioner 
Pett, taking Mr. Castle with me, then to discourse over his draught of a ship he 
is to build for us, where I first found reason to apprehend Commissioner Pett to 
be a man of any ability extraordinary in any business, and that most pertinently 
and masterlike, and great pleasure it was to me to hear them discourse, I of late 
having studied something thereof ; and my Lord Brunker is a very able person him- 
self in this sort of business, as owning himself to be a master in the business of all 
lines of conical sections. 


A prominent Fellow of the Royal Society was Thomas Povey, who, 
although a very ingenious mechanic and a man of mark, got his 
accounts into such a muddle that it was found advisable that he should 
resign his office of Treasurer of the Tangier Commission to Pepys, 
who being a good accountant himself had little sympathy for the 
other’s blunders. On the 8th of February, 1664-65, Pepys writes— 


Up, and by coach to my Lord Peterborough’s, where anon my Lord Ashley 
and Sir Thomas Ingram met, and Povy about bis accounts, who is one of the most 
unhappy accountants that ever I knew in all my life, and one that if I were clear 
in reference to my bill of 1171. he should be hanged before I would ever have to 
do with him, and as he understands nothing of his business himself so he has not 
one about him that do. 


We hear further of this examination of accounts on the 18th of 
March following. 
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At noon to the Change, and took Mr. Hill along with me to Mr. Povy’s, where 
we dined, and showed him the house to his content, and I expect when we meet we 
shall laugh at it. But, I having business to stay, he went away, and Povy and 
Creed and I to do some business upon Povy’s account all the afternoon till late at 
night, where, God ‘help him, never man was so confounded, and all his people 
about him, in this world, as he and his are. 










Lord Sandwich and Sir William Coventry were the two men that 
Pepys most respected in the world. The former thought the latter 
had done him an ill turn when he was passed over in sea service for 
Sir William Penn in 1665. 








July 5.—After some discourse Mr. Coventry did satisfy, as he says, my Lord, 
so as they parted friends both in that point and in the other, wherein I know my 
Lord was troubled, and which Mr. Coventry did speak to him of first, thinking that 
my Lord might angrily take offence at his not being mentioned in the relation of 
the fight in the news book, and did clear all to my Lord how little he was con- 
cerned in it, and therewith my Lord also satisfied, which I am mightily glad of, 
because I should take it a very great misfortune to me to have them two to differ 
above all the persons in the world. 















It is not easy to understand why the following anecdote of Henry 
Jermyn (afterwards Earl of Dover) should have been left unprinted :— 





December 4, 1667.—Here I also heard Mr. Jermyn, who was there in the 
chamber upon occasion of Sir Thomas Harvey’s telling him of his brother’s having 
a child, and therefore taking away his hopes of 2,0001.a year. He swore, God 
d him, he did not desire to have any more wealth than he had in the world, 
which indeed is a great estate, having all his uncle’s, my Lord St. Albans, and my 
Lord hath all the Queen Mother’s. But when Sir Thomas Harvy told him that 
hereafter you will wish it more, ‘ By God,’ answers he, ‘I won't promise what I 
shall do hereafter.’ 





















As Henrietta Maria did not die until 1669, and Lord St. Albans 
until 1684, it was somewhat premature to count upon his great wealth. 
There seems to be no doubt that the Queen Dowager was privately 
married to her Master of the Horse, but the popular notion that she 
lived in poverty in Paris while Lord St. Albans was living luxuriously 
does not appear to have been founded on fact. Sir John Reresby speaks 
very highly of Henrietta Maria in his diary, and says that her Court at 
Paris was better ordered and more agreeable than that of the ‘ Grand 











Monarque’ himself. 

Pepys dearly loved to have a talk with an old schoolfellow, and 
his comments on the past times are much the same as those which 
occur to most of us. On the 25th of July, 1664, his old friend Jack 
Cole calls upon him and tells him that trade is so bad that he proposes 
to turn all he has into money and go to sea, 










I promised him all the friendship I can do him, which will end in little, though 
I truly mean it, and so I made him stay with me till eleven at night, talking of 
old school stories and very pleasing ones; and truly I find that we did spend our 
time and thoughts then otherwise than I think boys do now, and I think, as well 
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as he thinks, that the best are now. He supped with me, and so away, and I to 
bed. And strange to see how we are all divided that were bred so long at school 
together, and what various fortunes we have run—some good, some bad. 


The great charm of the Diary is its variety; great and little are 
mixed up together, and the doings of Pepys’s friends and acquaintances 
are pictured to us at full length. He was always ready to do a good 
turn for a friend, and most of those who were connected with him did 
well in life, William Hewer naturally occupies a large space in the 
Diary, but it is amusing to read so depreciative an account of him as 
the following, when we remember the eminent position he afterwards 
attained to and the filial care he took of his master in his old age :— 


February 6, 1667-68.—I to my chamber, where my wife and I had much talk 
of W. Hewer, she telling me that he is mightily concerned for my not being 
pleased with him, and is herself mightily concerned; but I have much reason to 
blame him for his little assistance he gives me in my business, not being able to 
copy out a letter with sense or true spelling, that makes me mad, and indeed he is 
in that regard of as little use to me as the boy, which troubles me, and I would 
have him know it. By-and-by to supper, and so to bed. 


Pepys lived for thirty-four years after the Diary was finished, and 
full and busy years they were. For the history of these years we 
must chiefly rest upon his letters. These are numerous and inte- 
resting, and most of them place him before us in a very favourable 
light. Some have been printed, but many more remain in manuscript 


in various collections. It would seem that Pepys’s correspondents 
appreciated his letters and preserved them with care. The 20th of 
February, 1689, was the last day of his acting as Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty ; but though he was out of public employment his later years 
were fully occupied with business. 

Amongst other activities he took a lively interest in the manage- 
ment of Christ’s Hospital, of which institution he was treasurer. He 
continued as systematic as ever in the due apportionment of his time, 
and two letters to different persons, both written in the year 1695, 
are now before me, in which he complains that his correspondents 
have unnecessarily kept him waiting. To one of these he says, ‘I 
would be glad when you are at any time prevented in coming to me, 
when promised, you would send me word of it, for I stay’d at home 
all Thursday expecting you, lest you should have come and dis- 
appointed of seeing me; and for y® raine, I would and will at all 
time bear your charges in coach hire rather than sett businesse aside 
on purpose for you and not see you.’ In arranging for another 
meeting he says, ‘It being Saturday I am stepping into y* country 
for a little aire till Monday.’ 

Much has been written about Pepys’s style, and these words will 
apply to the letters as well as to the Diary. We may allow that it 
is not elegant, but it has the superlative merit of expressing just 
what the writer meant to express. It is vivid and convincing. A 
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writer in the Atheneum in 1848—probably Peter Cunningham—was 
enthusiastic on the subject. He said— 


He has the minuteness of Dee and Ashmole without their tediousness, the 
playfulness of Swift in his best moments without his prejudice and his party feel- 
ings, and a charm over Byron and Scott, and indeed above all other memorialists 
that we can call to mind, in that his diary was kept without the slightest view to 
publication 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson in the Cornhill Magazine (1881) was more 
cautious, but the result is the same in both instances. He wrote— 


It is generally supposed that, as a writer, Pepys must rank at the bottom of 
the scale of merit; but a style which is indefatigably lively, telling, and pie- 
turesque through six large volumes of everyday experience, which deals with the 
whole matter of a life and yet is rarely wearisome, which condescends to the most 
fastidious particulars and yet sweeps all away in the forth-right current of the 
narrative, such a style may be ungrammatical, it may be inelegant, it may be one 
tissue of mistakes, but it can never be devoid of merit. 


It is surely our duty to think well of one who has instructed and 
amused us so much. I fear that one branch of his moral character 
must be given up as not to be condoned, but there is much left to be 
praised. He was kindly, cheerful, and helpful to those around him. 
His ability as a public servant must be acknowledged, but few are 
ready to acknowledge his mental power, and some are so short-sighted 
as to suppose that he was a man to be laughed at. This was not the- 
opinion of John Evelyn, who may be considered to have been a good 
judge. Onthe 19th of February, 1671, that distinguished man wrote 
in his diary— 

This day dined with me Mr. Surveyor Dr. Christopher Wren and Mr. Pepys, 


Cleark of the Acts, two extraordinary, ingenious, and knowing persons, and other 
friends. 


Now we know that Christopher Wren was not only our greatest 
architect, but also a scientific man of powers second only to Newton, 
so that it isno mean honour for Pepys to be bracketed with him as an 
‘ingenious person.’ 

Pepys evidently mellowed as he grew older. He gained the esteem 
and respect of his contemporaries, and he certainly deserved the 
honour in which he was universally held. I trust that the fresh 
extracts which I have been able to make from the Diary will give 
readers some idea of the pleasure still in store for them when at last 
they have the whole work in print, and that they will not agree with 
the former editors as to the tediousness of the matter which those 
editors have thought fit to omit. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HELL 


In one of his moral essays, Pope speaks of a ‘soft dean’ who never 
mentioned hell to ‘ ears polite,’ and adds, in a note, ‘ This is a fact.’ 
The ‘ soft dean’ appears, from the Guardian of the 31st of March, 
1713, to have been an eminent divine, ‘most exactly well-bred,’ who 
told his congregation at Whitehall that, if they did not ‘ vouchsafe to 
give their lives a new turn, they must certainly go to a place which 
he did not think fit to name in that courtly audience.’ All men 
have not been so delicate as Pope’s dean, and there are very respect- 
able precedents in literature for calling in this matter a spade a 
spade. 

Hell has appeared as well in the names of persons as in the names 
of places and of streets. An infernal topography would not be devoid 
of interest. A gambling-house is still commonly called a hell. The 
Hell Fire Clubs are notorious. In the seventeenth century they 
were also numerous. They were full of ‘diabolical profaneness and 
immorality, and frequented by reckless and abandoned characters of 
both sexes.’ One of these sodalities consisted of the famous Monks 
of Medmenham Abbey, or the Monks of St. Francis, among whom 
were Dashwood, Paul Whitehead the poet, and Wilkes. Another 
was founded by Colonel St. Leger, or Sallenger. Another is said to 
survive in the Phcenix at Brasenose. 

Of hell as a place of punishment the natural history is not only 
interesting, but instructive. As a subject of evolution, it comes well 
within the sphere of scientific inquiry. The chief difficulty about it 
is the vastness of its literature. The startling bibliography of reli- 
gious terrorism makes us sigh for the simplicity of the hell of the 
Japanese, where the only punishment of the wicked is to pass into 
the body of a fox, or for that of the Talapoins of Surat, in which the 
absence of what Addison calls ‘the fair sex’ is the most excruciating 
torment of the imagination. 

Herbert Spencer, in his Principles of Sociology, has shown how, 
from the primitive notions of the primitive man, the notions of sleep, 
aud swoon, and dream, the ideas of ghosts, souls, devils, resurrection, 
and another life in another world, have gradually and successively 
been evolved. The conditions of being in the unseen and imagined 
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world of hell are varied. In Patagonia it is not regarded asa place of 
misery. In Mexico it is less a place of punishment than of relative 
discomiort. Thus, a not undesirable Hades may differentiate into a 
Valley of Hinnom, and a dreary region of negative felicity into a 
Tartarus of positive pain. 

The general conception of hell, a conception primarily based on 
curiosity and fear, has been elaborated with marvellous ingenuity. 
For instance, the Hindu hells or Narakas are one hundred and 
thirty-six. The walls of the principal of these are over a hundred 
miles in thickness, and their shine of fire is so fierce that they 
burst the eyes of those who look at them even from the distance of 
four hundred leagues. Yama, the Greek Pluto, the Christian Satan, 
is two hundred and forty miles high. The hairs of his body are 
like palm trees. He punishes the damned by putting them in beds 
of boiling oil, sawing their bodies in two, pouring molten lead into 
their ears, pulling out their toenails and tongues, and a vast number 
of other varieties of torture. The mind, says Goldsmith with much 
truth, is ever ingenious in making its own distress. 

The general conception of hell has for many a fascinating horror 
like that of a modern murder and the subsequent hanging which 
brings so rapturous a relish to our hot rolls at breakfast. It is an 
early sample of that remarkable human peculiarity which seems to 
delight in pain, that morbid tendency to self-torture which, not 
content with ills of the present, looks forward with quivering horror 
to other worse ills in the future. And the future beyond experience, 
if not beyond reason, offers an ample field to the fancy of the 
Heautontimorumenos. The unseen and the unknown have ever 
presented an attractive arena for the gymnastics of the imagination. 
But as the bee and the spider suck, we are told, honey and poison 
from the same flower, so we may extract pain or pleasure from our 
something beyond the grave. Generally, we prefer to extract pain. 
The Kaftirs, with only thirteen paradises, have more than double that 
number of hells. 

The primitive Christians, says the sarcastic Gibbon, were animated 
neither by the love of pleasure nor by the love of action. They 
were alike careless of procuring private happiness to the individual, 
or any public benefit to the world. But, he concludes, ‘ it was not 
in this world that the primitive Christians were desirous of making 
themselves either agreeable or useful.’ This passage, by the way, in 
an edition edited by Dean Milman, is curiously varied by the omission 
of the word ‘not.’ But Gibbon is perhaps a little hard on the 
primitive Christians. At all events, their hell is probably both as 
agreeable and as useful as that of other creeds. Though, indeed, 
it shows less variety of fancy than that of the Hindus, it yet runs a 
very close race in the arena of agony with that of the Muslims, 
wherein the lightest punishment is to be shod with shoes of fire, 
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the heat of which causes the skull of the unlucky wight who wears 
them to boil like a caldron. 

The pagan hell of punishment expounded by Platonism was con- 
tinued and intensified by Christianism. Plato’s hell endured for one 
thousand years only. The hell of the Christians burns for ever and 
for ever. 

The evils of medieval life were transported into our creed. 
Buckle’s ‘ barbarous fancies of a barbarous age,’ the stings and fangs 
of noxious wild beasts, and the yet more noxious human contrivances 
for torture, the rack and the wheel—evils at which educated humanity 
shudders in horror—partly original and partly borrowed from the 
earlier Tartarus and Gehenna, harmonised well with the severities of 
a time of ignorance, of a period of extravagant punishments and of 
extravagant persecution. As Christmas succeeded the Saturnalia, so 
the Furies of the heathen hell became demons, Pluto or Pan Satan, 
Avernus the bottomless pit, and Phlegethon the lake of fire and 
brimstone. Moreover, to the Oriental conception of heat was added, 
as also in the Muslim hell, that of cold, the egregious bugbear of the 
Scandinavian Edda. Icy ponds were intermingled with meres of 
molten metal. In Measwre for Measwre Claudio complains to his 
sister Isabella, that most gentle of virgin nuns, of residence ‘in 
thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,’ and the bitter change of fierce 
extremes is insisted on in Milton, where the damned ‘starve in ice 
their soft ethereal warmth,’ and pine periods of time in fixed and 
frozen round. Considerable difference of opinion prevails in the 
matter of hell, as will hereafter be seen. Ben Jonson satirically 
expressed the vain disagreements of divines much perplexed there- 
about by Lanthorne disputing with his puppet in a Bartholomew 
Fair. Men may as well expect a union in the poles of heaven, as 
any unity of conceit in the matter of hell. 

The holy fathers have spoken of hell at great length. About its 
existence, its varied pains, its everlasting duration, its names and its 
place, there are many ponderous tomes of patristic opinion. Nothing, 
if we may rely upon common consent, ancient origin, and religious 
authority, is more certain than the existence of hell. It is proved 
alike by holy Scripture, the holy fathers, and pagan testimony. It 
was framed before sin was hatched. Its pains are divided into 
general and special. A winepress will, according to Jerome, be a 
general torture of the damned. The Benedictine monk Eadmer 
allots them fourteen miseries, seven of the body and seven of the 
soul. Mortals will be afflicted with both of these, and so be in a 
worse case than the devils themselves. Ifa man, says 8S. Stephanus 

Grandimontensis, were to see these miseries, he would not be able to 
stir a limb, and would die incontinently of sheer fright. The special 
pains of hell are servitude, weeping, gnashing of teeth, darkness, con- 
fusion, despair, war, horror, fear, weakness, the worm, the society of 
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devils, and many more—every one of these supported by numerous 
authorities. Sinners will be punished after the degree of their sins. 
There is one fire only, but it will not hurt all alike. The peccant 
members will be principally punished. There are, according to 
some, many mansions in hell. Others deny this, and declare it to 
be one deep ample ditch. These maintain that, though there are 
degrees of torment, there are no degrees of place. The damned will 
be bound together like faggots. The punishment of usurers, accord- 
ing to Adam Scotus, is a too intimate acquaintance with boiling 
gold. The eternity of hell is demonstrated by holy Scripture, that 
is by the holy fathers. Radulphus Ardens, a name as happily ex- 
pressive as that of the Rev. J. Furniss hereinafter mentioned in his 
sixteenth homily for the seventh Sunday after Trinity, proves it from 
the passage in Psalm xlix. 14:—‘ Death shall feed on them.’ It is 
not written he shall consume them. For, says Radulphus, just as 
an ox tears not up the grass by the root, but so devours it that every 
day he may devour more, so the wicked will be for ever tortured by 
death, and will not be annihilated, that they may for ever live and 
for ever die. They shall seek death, as John says in the Apocalypse 
(ix. 7), and shall not find it, and shall desire to die, and death shall 
flee from them. They shall be afflicted by four kinds of evil— 
shame, fear, penitence, and pain. But their shame shall be without 
a covering, their fear without hope, their penitence without profit, 
and their pain without pity. 

It has been proved over and over again by others besides Jerome 
and Tertullian that the fire of hell is a terrible reality; that it is 
corporeal material; that its constituents are probably sulphur and 
fluid pitch. The sulphur stinks. This is satisfactorily shown by 
quite a swarm of learned authorities. Infidel quibblings have been 
easily quashed. How can incorporeal spirits be burnt? Answer: By 
incorporeal fire. How can material bodies be burnt forever? Answer: 
By the analogues of the asbestos and the salamander, or again by a 
certain salting antiseptic virtue, or again by an Omnipotent implant- 
ing in the fire of a certain force which burns but consumes not. The 
causes of its intense heat are manifold. There is the divine justice 
and the confined nature of the situation there is also the anti- 
peristasis of external cold. The fact of the intense heat is proved by 
the Cacodemon himself, who, though a liar, and the father of lies, may 
in this matter be considered a credible witness. At all events, he 
would rather lessen than exaggerate its force. Czesarius, a Cistercian of 
Heisterbach, says that in a town called Enthenich in Bonn, a certain 
Walter when sick saw Satan, with a face like a monkey and goat’s 
horns. Walter asked him about the fate of his late master, Count 
William of Juliers. ‘You know,’ replied the demon, ‘the district 
between Wolkenburg and Drachenfels. In faith, I tell you, that if 
that district and those mountains were both made of iron and set in 
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that place where the soul of your master now is, they would be 
molten antequam supercilium superius inferiori jungi posset—in a 
word, before you could wink.’ The colour of hell fire is probably a 
lurid green, no light but rather darkness visible. There is cold in 
hell, but no water. It is not improbable that there are corporeal 
worms, in the sense of serpents, and immortal, of which some say 
they are as thick as the rushes on the floor. But this is a matter of 
subtle inquiry and abstruse; and God, as the Muslim says, is the 
most knowing. This rigid and early doctrine of hell, elaborated by 
the fathers with more of cold—or rather warm—barbarity than of 
artistic skill, is always honoured with a prominent place in religious 
revivals, It was reserved for the later church to add those finer 
touches of adscititious torment which it is so difficult to read without 
deploring the savage and yet refined ingenuity of the human fancy. 

Forsooth a terrible thing is the medieval hell. What is it? A 
bottomless pit where the damned are confined under darkness in 
everlasting chains, a furnace where their fire is not quenched, a place 
of ‘wailing and gnashing of teeth where their worm dieth not, a 
Tartarean eternity of hunger and of tears of which one hour is more 
bitter than a century here of acutest agony. A land of all evil, of 
every variety of physical and moral suffering, a land of lasting night 
and of never-ending despair. A deep fiery prison of divine fury, full 
of cries compared with which the cries heard by mortal ears are mere 
music, of pain to which all earthly pain is pleasure, of a stench to 
which the stench of rottenness is jessamine and balm, and of remorse 
of which all remorse here is but a picture or a shadow. Every body 
of the damned, says Jeremy Taylor, is more loathsome and unsavoury 
than a million of dead dogs. One body, says St. Bonaventura, would 
infect the whole earth. Any human idea of hell is paradise com- 
pared with what is really hell. We cannot conceive it. Suppose a 
man set in midwinter in a deep dark subterraneous dungeon, with- 
out fire, or table, or bed. Once a day, says Drexel, who has supplied 
this illustration—once a day let a morsel of bread hard as a stone 
and green with mould, and an egg-cup full of stinking water be 
lowered to him bya long rope. This state of misery would be a 
state of luxury to him who is in hell. The poor folk are closely 
packed in Satan’s hall—the German square mile, it has been com- 
puted by an exact ecclesiastic, would contain 100,000,000,000 of the 
damned. They are jammed together like grapes in a press, like 
bricks in a furnace, like the salt sediment of -fish pickle in a barrel, 
like wood in a pile, like coals in a brazier, like sheep in a slaughter- 
house. 

And yet everyone hates his neighbour, and would tear him, if he 
might, to pieces with his teeth. That noble passion, the queen of all 
the rest, the sun of life, has no being in hell. In hell there is no 
love. They would kill themselves, but they cannot. Theirs is a 
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life in death, a death that cannot die. They have no solace from 
past, present, or future. Sleep never comes to them that comes to 
all. They feel not the season’s difference, they have no almanack, 
no stars. There is no clock in hell. Bridaine represents a tortured 
being rising from his bed of appalling agony, and asking What is 
the time? Anda dull voice out of the darkness answers Eternity ! 

There is no clock in hell. Only they hear the tick of the clock 
of conscience, for ever and for ever. ‘The sick man, tossing through 
the whole night on his bed of pain, hears with satisfaction the striking 
of every long expected hour which proclaims the slow departure of 
the darkness ; but at last, at last the twittering birds salute the dawn 
with song, little by litle the sun rises from his daily sepulchre, his 
pain slackens, sleep creeps on, and in the morning the faces of 
friends filled with tender solicitude surround his bed. But nothing 
of all this exists in hell. There, in hell, is no sunrise, nor sleep, nor 
dew of dawn, nor tuneful song of birds. Nothing but devils, dark- 
ness, desolation, and despair. 

Of the many curious hallucinations or impostures which have 
made such sad impressions on the feebler intelligences of the world’s 
childhood, the visions of hell are not the least important. One of 
the earliest sheaves of an exceedingly plentiful harvest of visions, 
cataleptic or otherwise, gathered by monkish industry into the holy 
barn, is that of the Irish saint Fursy, or Fiercy (as Milman spells it), 
in the seventh century, handed down to us by the Venerable Bede. 
It is distinguished by a comparative simplicity of detail. A monk 
of the ninth century, one Wettin or Vettin, gives an edition of hell 
illustrated with considerable care and ability. Why, he asks, is 
Charlemagne thus terribly tormented ?—the exact nature of this 
monarch’s suffering cannot be here reproduced—why is a king who 
has done so much for the Church in this very distressing plight ? 
The answer is that he was too fond of making love to the ladies, 
Passing over the personal experiences of those inspectors of hell, as 
they have been profanely called—of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
Sainte Thérése, and the Monk of Evesham—we come to the interesting 
vision of Vaukelin. Ordericus Vitalis tells of a worthy priest of 
Bonneval, named Gualchelmus, or Gualchelinus, or Vauquelin, or 
Walkelin, who saw, on the lst of January, in the year 1091—the 
moon then being in her eighth day in the constellation of the Ram— 
a vision of departed and reprobate spirits. Among these an in- 
numerable crowd of women rode on saddles enriched with red-hot 
nails. The wind lifted them from time to time a cubit, and then let 
them drop. Of these several were noble ladies of the priest’s 
acquaintance. ‘ Assuredly,’ said the priest, ‘I behold the ghosts of 
the departed, but none will believe me without tangible proof.’ He 
therefore mounted on a black horse, intending to take it home to 
convince his neighbours. But his foot touched a stirrup of red-hot 
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iron, and the hand which held the bridle was frozen. A damned 
soul, tormented for his usuries, and for having taken a mill in mort- 
gage for a debt, shows him a heavy bar of hot metal from that same 
mill, which he is condemned to carry in his mouth. The seer is 
afterwards told that the mass he sang on that day has saved him 
from destruction for his contemplated larceny of the horse. In most 
of these visions religious rather than virtuous deeds are rewarded, 
and the punishment of immorality is less by far than that of impiety. 
After beholding many more terrible sights which the ecclesiastical 
historian has minutely recorded, Walkelin falls seriously sick for a 
whole week. ‘What I have written,’ says Ordericus, ‘I heard from 
his own mouth, with more which has escaped my memory. I 
have told it for the edification of my readers that the wicked may 
repent of their evil deeds.’ In the next century we read the com- 
position of Tundale, another Irishman, in the reign of Stephen. 
This piece is in the best style, and approaches a Divine Comedy in 
prose. One thing in his vision is particularly worthy of record: his 
soul, travelling through hell, asks the angel—its guardian in this 
perilous pass—how these tortures are consistent with the text ‘ The 
Lord is good, His mercy is everlasting’ (Psalmc. 5). ‘That text,’ 
replies the angel, ‘ has deceived many ;’ and proceeds to explain the 
justice of boiling sinners and afterwards straining them through a 
cloth—a method of torture not devoid of a weird originality, but 
suggestive of a culinary operation with a colander which lessens 
somewhat the grandeur of the conception. 

Matthew Paris, in his chronicle of the time of King Stephen, a.p. 
1153, gives an account of a certain soldier called Hoenus or Owen, 
yet another Irishman— it is strange how Irishmen abound in these 
visions—who obtained leave of the king to visit his parents in 
Ireland. There, remembering his sins—especially in the invasion 
of ecclesiastical property—he resolved to enter the Purgatory of 
the blessed St. Patrick. This was a cave into which if one entered 
truly penitent, he should be purged of his sins and see the tor- 
ments of the damned into the bargain. With the license of 
the local bishop, the soldier enters that cave. Investigators 
hitherto had entered hell in the spirit only; Owen enters it 
in the flesh, and discovers a vast twilight plain in which he is 
grievously assaulted by devils, but escapes them by the utterance of 
a sacred formula. In a second plain he sees persons of every age 
and of both sexes naked, with their bellies nailed to the ground by 
red-hot nails of iron, and all uttering a common miserere! Upon 
these wretched ones demons ran, whipping them as they went. 
Hoenus is again delivered by the repetition of what he had said before. 
In a third plain the people are lying on their backs, fixtures, with 
fiery dragons and flaming serpents and horrid toads banqueting upon 
the contents of their bowels. In a fourth penal plain the ill-starred 
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damned hang suspended over flames of sulphur by iron hooks in 
their feet, eyes, hands, nostrils, ears, navels, and other parts of their 
anatomy. Several pages follow of other excruciating agonies, but the 
reader has probably by this time had enough of it. Like Macbeth, 
he has supped full of horrors, and direness grown familiar can no more 
start him. Besides, to adopt the phraseology used by one of these 
seers of visions, there would be an end to this article long before 
there was an end to the torments mentioned in these books and 
others like them. A hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, and an 
iron voice would fail to describe themall. They are, however, species 
of genera which have been skilfully summed up by one of the School- 
men in two Latin hexameters:— 
Nix, nox, vox, lachrymee, sulphur, laquei, sitis, sestus, 
Malleus, et stridor, spes perdita, vincula, vermes. 


A neat mnemonic form, whereby to remember punishments of which, 
albeit they are spoken of, as Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ variously, uncer- 
tainly and unsatisfyingly,’ it may be said, as indeed it has been said, 
that nobody can, without an express revelation, prove that they are 
not true. 

The infernal punishments shown by Virgil to Dante, who de- 
scended into hell, like Hercules and Orpheus and Theseus and 
others, including those mentioned above, are in this age of educa- 
tional progress familiar to misses who ‘ smell of bread and butter.’ 
The following synopsis is merely intended to refresh the memory— 
so apt to languish—of the adult. 

In the very entrance and gate of Dante’s hell are placed the 
apathetic, the indifferent in spiritual things, a neutral society, while 
on earth, in the matter of religious good and evil, which now fills 
the air with sighs and lamentations, an air stained by solid darkness 
and unpierced by the light of any star. Then in the first circle or 
limbo the unbaptised, among whom is Virgil himself, desire without 
hope. Inthe second are carnal sinners tossed by warring winds where 
light is silent. In the third gluttons bitten by Cerberus are exposed 
in a stinking land to storms of hail. In the fourth are the prodigal 
and the miser, each pushing a heavy weight up a hill with his 
breast. In the fifth are the irascible under the foul and fetid slime of 
the Stygian lake. In the sixth arch-heretics smart and agonise in 
tombs of flamie. In the seventh the violent swim in rivers of blood, 
suicides are changed into gnarled trees, and blasphemers writhe under 
a rain of fire. In the eighth, or Malebolge, are pimps scourged by 
demons, flatterers sunk in human ordure, simonists with their heads 
downwards in equal and circular holes, prophets with their faces re- 
versed—both of these punishments are probably new and original— 
public peculators in a lake of boiling pitch, hypocrites under gilded 
hoods of lead, sacrilegists stung by serpents, schismatics, among 
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whom is Muhammad, with maimed limbs, alchemists, forgers, and 
impostors, among them Ulysses, the hero of the Homeric poem, the 
victims of varied. disease. In the ninth circle, which corresponds 
to the seventh or nethermost Muslim hell, Al Hawiyah, which, being 
interpreted, is the place of precipitous descent, the hell of hypocrites, 
the last, the worst, the frozen, traitors are fitly placed; and among 
these, blue pinched, shrouded in ice, and chattering like storks, are 
to be found the most famous of that crafty crew, Lucifer and Judas. 
Of this long catalogue of post-mortem ills, the credit is far from 
being entirely due to the fertile fancy of Alighieri. The punish- 
ments of which he has given such minutely detailed and graphic 
descriptions were not all invented by himself. He is indebted for 
LP most of them to the above-quoted visions. His funereal song is but 
8 a faithful echo of the passionate fanaticism and barbaric fierceness 
| of the fourteenth century. 
et Suso, or St. Amandus, a Dominican professor of theology in 
the sixteenth century, in his Der ewigen Weyssheit Biichlin, in the 
chapter ‘ Von immerwerender Pein der Hellen,’ has a touch of pathos 
followed by a conception of quaint originality: — 












Alas! [thus the chorus of the damned goes up] alas for our woe and pain which 
must endure for ever! Alas, oh, for ever and for ever! what art thou? Alas end 
without all end! Alas death beyond all death! To die every moment, and yet 
never to be able to die! Alas father and mother! and all we love! God be gracious 
to you always, for we may never see you, never love you any more. 
be separated from you for ever. Alas separation! 
how full of fear art thou! 

... Alas! we want nothing but a millstone, as broad as the whole earth, and 
so thick and high as to touch the Heaven on every side, and let a little bird come 
only once in a hundred thousand years, and take away from the stone a piece only 
so big as the tenth part of a millet grain, we poor wretches want nothing else save 
that, when this stone is at an end, our martyrdom may have an end also; and yet 
that may never be! 


We must 
Alas everlasting separation ! 





















Quevedo’s hell in the sixth of his visions, written in 1608, goes by 

the appellation of Las Zahwrdas de Pluton, or Pluto’s Pigsties. 

This is rather a satire on the follies and vices of his time than a 

deliberate attempt to portray the condition of the damned. Passing 

through a little door like a mousetrap, through which it was easy to 

get in, but impossible to get out, Quevedo beholds the devils busied 

33 in punishing with various pains the tradesmen who ruin their 

sf neighbours by selling them what is unnecessary at a high price, the 

¢ poets who torment one another, the false wits who are confined by 

themselves lest their frigidity should extinguish the fires of hell, 

i those who boast of their high birth and ancient descent, men of 

so-called honour, astrologers, hypocrites, and many others. Shelley’s 
Peer Bell the Third is written in much the same vein. 

In 1620 was published Decker’s Dream, in which the volume of 

hell was opened to him, wherein he read many wonderful things. 
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It bears the naive motto Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo. 
Decker passes through hell’s regions— 


Being mounted on a spirit’s back, which ran 
With mandrake shrieks, and like a lubrican. 


The lubrican adds a mysterious charm to the couplet. There is no 
remarkable originality in the Dream. It is the old, old story of 
agonies— 

In boiling brimstone, lead, and oil, and blood. 

Such, says the genial Dr. Johnson, is the malignity of Milton that 
hell grows darker at his frown. Let us see if this beso. We may well 
imagine that human fancy cannot add to the horrors we have already 
encountered. Milton’s hell is situated at the bottom of Chaos. Its 
description is, in short, an antarctic region of fire and ice, of dire hail 
and ever-burning sulphur. Its distance from heaven is three semi- 
diameters of our mundane system. The stature of Satan reaches the 
sky. Four infernal rivers are introduced from the pagan theology 
In this geographical view Lethe is also included. On the other side 
of the flood of oblivion is a frozen continent. Hither all the damned 
are haled by harpy-footed Furies from beds of fire to pine inice. The 
gates of hell are guarded by Death and Sin, in forms too well known 
to need description. By these ideal architects a long bridge is built 
from hell to the ‘ utmost orbs of this frail world,’ which, being inter- 
preted by Masson is, the uttermost circle of the starry sphere. 
Milton’s torments are more poetic, but less painful, we may suppose 
than those of the Christian fathers. Just. Georg Schottel, a con- 
temporary of Milton, added to the literature of hell his Iron Wheel 
(Eisernes Rad von der ewigen Héllenquaal) in some 300 pages, and 
Meyfart his Hellische Sodoma, in about 800. 

In 1715 appeared Hell opened to Christians, to caution them 
from entering it, a translation from the Italian of the Jesuit Pina- 
monti. This book contains considerations of the infernal pains 
distributed like Francatelli’s bills of fare for every day in the week. 
The first consideration for Sunday treats of the prison of hell, its 
straitness, its darkness, its stench, and concludes with a prayer to 
avoid it. The book is illustrated with seven woodcuts of fantastic 
horror. The woodcut for Sunday shows a sinner in a cage fettered 
and in flames. He is pierced through with spears. Two monsters 
assail him, one above with the head of a panther, the body of a 
serpent, and the wings of a griffin, and one below of a similar 
composite form. Marks of their bites are plainly visible about him. 

This book, with its emblematic plates, passed through several 
editions. The last was printed in 1844. Successive artists have 
occasionally added to the original alarm. ‘Do not,’ says Pinamonti 
in his preface, ‘suppose that I have exaggerated aught. I have 
indeed failed on the other side.’ 
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The work of Pinamonti is fairly familiar from Lecky’s refer- 
ence to it. It cannot, however, compete in any way with a much 
less known volume, published in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, by Father Gio. Battista Manni, also an Italian Jesuit. The 
Eternal Prison of Hell for the Hard-hearted Sinner reached in 1692 
its eleventh edition. It was translated into German in 1683 with 
additions. It possesses four times the number of illustrations in 
Pinamonti, and every picture is quadruply painful. Historical 
examples are added to every illustration. The book treats, in order, 
of the pains of the five senses, of darkness, wrath, despair, fire, immo- 
bility, eternity, and poisonous reptiles. It has a chapter on the 
multiplicity of torments, and on the want of room among the damned. 
Tyrants, misers, drunkards, blasphemers, and unchaste women have 
all their specially devised punishments. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that absence of faith is the cause ofhell. ‘Dalle quali cose 
tutte chiaramente si comprende ’—thus the author—‘ che la mancanza 
o la freddezza della fede sia la vera cagione di tuttii peccati che 
sono nel mondo.’ What a contrast these two volumes of the Italian 
Jesuits present to the innocent loving-kindness of that tender-hearted 
village priest who, observing his congregation affected to tears by a 
picture of the infernal punishments he had predicted from the pulpit 
as their possible fate, concluded his homily by this comfortable 
exhortation :—‘ Do not, my beloved brethren, I beseech you, be thus 
overburdened with distress. I have told you of these punishments, 
as they have been told to me, but, after all, I really cannot vouch 
for their truth.’ 

A Welsh view of hell was given in the beginning of the last 
century by Elis Wyn, a Welsh parson, in a prose allegory called 
The Sleeping Bard. The reverend gentleman is taken by an angel 
to hell in his sleep. There is nothing remarkable about this work, 
except the donation to the devil of a family of three daughters—- 
Pleasure, Lucre, and Pride—and the introduction of a new demon, 
the demon of tobacco. 

An original idea of hell was the result of the speculative inquiries 
of Jean Hardouin. This most learned fool, as he has been somewhat 
impolitely called by Peignot, among the Jesuits, was a contemporary 
of Pinamonti. He maintained that the rotation of the earth was 
due to the efforts of the damned to escape from their central fire. 
Climbing up the walls of hell, they caused the earth to revolve as a 
squirrel its cage, or a dog the spit. 

From the description of hell by Jonathan Edwards, that sturdy 
theologian, one sentence will probably be found more than sufficient :— 


After you shall have worn out the age of the sun, moon, and stars in your 
dolorous groans and lamentations, without rest day and night, or one minute's 
ease, yet you shall have no hope of ever being delivered; after you shall have worn 
out a thousand more such ages, you shall have no hope, but shall know that you are 
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not one whit nearer to the end of your torments; but that still there are the same 
groans, the same shrieks, the same doleful cries incessantly to be made by you. . . . 
Your bodies, which shall have been burning all this while in those glowing flamus, 
shall not have been consumed, but will remain to roast through eternity. 


But still, even according to this amiable ecclesiastic, the damned 
will have one satisfaction. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and theirs will be the unselfish consolation of reflecting that the 
sight of the hell torments which they suffer will exalt the happiness 
of the saints for ever; for it will make them ‘ more sensible of it, it 
will give them a more lively relish of it.’ Parents will see their 
children, children their parents, wives their husbands, and husbands 
their wives, in ineffable agony, and prize their own felicity the more 
—‘a sense of the opposite misery in all cases greatly increases the 
relish of any joy.’ 

This is no new idea of Jonathan Edwards. In the third part of 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, the great schoolman, the 
friend of Bonaventura, in-the ninety-fourth supplementary question, 
it is concluded in three articles—first, that since contraries set each 
other in relief, the blessed in the kingdom of heaven will see the 
tortures of the damned, that their own blessedness may the more 
delight them; secondly, that since the damned cannot be transferred 
from their misery, the blessed will have no compassion upon them ; 
and, lastly, that the holy ones in heaven will not rejoice in the pains 
of the damned per se, but per accidens, since they contemplate 
therein the divine justice and their own freedom therefrom. Thus 
the Seraphic Doctor. And Tertullian, in his De Spectaculis, antici- 
pates with frank delight the torments of his ethnic opponents. ‘Ah! 
the broad magnificence of that scene! How shall I laugh and bé 
glad and exult when I see these wise philosophers, who teach that 
the Gods are indifferent and men soulless, roasting and browning 
before their own disciples in hell. Then shall I hear these drama- 
tists declaim in tragedies of their own passion, then sball I see these 
actors become yet more supple in the fire. Then will this chariot- 
driver appear one red with his flaming chariot,’ with other considera- 
tions of the same kidney. ‘Tantene animis celestibus ire !’ 

The Eloge de l’Enfer, attributed to one Bénard, or Bernard, but 
probably written by the Abbé Quesnel, is, like Quevedo’s Pigsties, 
merely a picture of humanity and a satire on the foolish fashions of 
the time. The reader must be sick and tired, says the author, of the 
numerous descriptions of hellitorments. He therefore proposes, for a 
change, to write in praise of hell. It is a strange subject perhaps of 
praise, but the learned Erasmus has written in praise of folly, and the 
elegant Lucian in praise of a fly. The nature of the work is shown 
by its commencement. All good things are placed in the middle. 
The mean is golden. The kernel is in the centre of the fruit. 
Jerusalem is in the centre of the habitable globe. The sun is in the 
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centre of our cosmic system. Hell is in the centre of the earth. The 
broad way is easier than the strait. Philosophers, politicians, poets, 
historians, artists, mathematicians, the bravest men, the fairest 
women, the best society, we find them all in hell. 

Chateaubriand, in Les Martyrs, gives a more modern and less 
horrible idea of hell than has yet been presented to the reader. The 
pain in Les Martyrs endured by the damned is rather moral than 
physical, and no minute detail of torture is attempted. The book 
is big with pretty passages. Satan is dragged down to hell by the 
weight of his own wickedness. Though the king of that dismal 
domain, he himself is appalled by its lugubrious sounds. Death, a 
skeleton, appears like a black stain upon the flames which burn and 
leap behind her. The livid rays of infernal light pass through the 
hollows of her bones. Satan mocks the cries of the poor—placed in 
hell by Chateaubriand probably for the first time—calling them the 
enemies of all exalted above them by education or by morals. In the 
centre of the abyss of hell, in the midst of an ocean of blood and 
tears, a black castle stands, beaten by eternal storms. This is 
Satan’s home. A barren tree is before its door, and on its windy 
summit waves the fallen archangel’s standard of pride half consumed 
by the divine lightning. 

In Pollok’s Cowrse of Time, published in the first quarter of the 
present century, we have several graphic and interesting pictures ; 
notably of the wall of fiery adamant so high that Hope cannot fly 
over it, of the sad figures traced in fire, of the worm that never dies 
feeding upon a quivering heart—pictures described, without much 
pretence to originality, but with considerable unction, in blank verse. 

The Breve fra Helvede, written by V. A. Thisted, under the 
pseudonym of M. Rowel, published in 1866 at Copenhagen, present 
consciousness and memory as hell’s only torments. Thisted, both in 
his sobriety and in his satire, reminds the reader of Quevedo. Not 
inferior to the best pictures of the Spanish wit are those of Pilate 
ever washing his hands, like Lady Macbeth, to efface the stain of 
blood, and ever asking, ‘ What is truth?’ Of Judas, with a noose 
about his neck, and thirty pieces of silver burning his palm, which 
return to him as often as he casts them away, while he repeats in- 
cessantly, ‘What is that to us? see thou to that!’ Of the servant of 
the high priest with shrivelled fingers crying again and again, 
«Why smotest thou me?’ Curious things are told us, too, in this 
book. Hell has its churches, and its sensational preachers, but there 
are no children in hell. It has its theatres, balls, novels, and finally 
its post-office, of which the peculiarity is that there the applicant is 
compelled to receive the letters he himself has written, and all 
his scandal-disseminating, anonymous lying epistles burn holes in his 
compulsorily outstretched hand. 

Passing over the contributions of Swedenborg and Blake, the 
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reader arrives at a recently published tract, The Sight of Hell, 
written for children by the Rev. J. Furniss. This gives a detailed 
description of many terrible tortures. A girl of sixteen stands with 
bare feet upon a red-hot floor. A boy with flames issuing from his 
ears is immersed up to his neck in a boiling kettle. A little child 
utters shrieks of agony in a burning oven. Matthew Horbery’s 
Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning the duration of 
Future Punishment—a work bristling with sacred texts and originally 
written against Whiston in 1744—was republished not more than a 
dozen years ago. And there is more than one edition in the present 
century, besides a Dutch translation in 1860, of the Sighs from Hell ; 
or Groans of a Damned Soul, an unfamiliar sample of the familiar - 
eloquence of Bunyan. A curious entry in the bibliography of this 
subject, that of Henri Johanet’s Descente aux Enfers—which is 
merely a topographic study of the Bay of Naples and its vicinity— 
recalls Gosse’s On Viol and Flute, which has been referred to as a 
treatise on musical instruments. 

There is no space in the present article to do more than allude to 
the representation of hell in the mystery plays, and in church sculp- 
ture. On either of these topics an essay might be written. The sermons 
upon hell of such saints as Bonaventura and Dominic, preached at 
midnight, with a sudden and dramatic extinguishment of candles, are 
in their way as interesting and effective as the numerous pictures of 
hell by the ancient artists. For the painters of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries Dante was the general guide. Sandro Botticelli’s 
engravings illustrate every circumstance of the Divine Comedy. Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole has not succeeded in making his demons terrible, 
but en revanche he has made them fat. The Orcagnas, both Bernard 
and Andrea, Jacques Callot and Peter Breughel the younger, have 
contributed largely to the infernal Nigaristan. Peter, indeed, was 
called Hell Breughel. Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, with its 
pagan bark of Charon and its revenge on Biagio, is of course well 
known. 

The place of hell has given rise to very wide divergence of theo- 
logical doctrine. It is the darkened air of Chaos, it is the waters above 
the firmament, it isthe valley of Jehoshaphat, it is the poles, it is the 
antipodes, it is Mars, it is, as Plutarch also opined, the moon. It is 
clearly not any burning mountain, such as Hecla, A’tna, or Vesuvius, 
as some fatuous folk have maintained, because these mountains are 
not for ever vomiting fire. The general, and perhaps the orthodox, 
opinion—this assertion is made with considerable doubt—places hell 
in the earth’s centre. Such appears to be the conviction of Tertullian 
and others, borrowed perhaps from Plato’s Phado; Jeremy Drexel, 
writing in 1680, deduces it from the history of Korah. Objections 
were very soon started to this belief, such as the absence of air, the 
presence of water, the combustion of the earth, and the insufficiency 
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of room. Then rose up one Tobias Swinden, M.A., a rector of Cuxton 
in Kent, and published in 1797 a book well stuffed with recondite 
erudition, showing that the local hell is, in all probability, the sun. 
The spots upon that fiery orb are possibly clotted companies of 
damned souls. 

The idea of locating hell in the sun was promulgated more than 
a century before the time of Swinden by Sandys in his Travels, but 
he speaks of the Muslim and not of the Christian Tartarus. The 
religious tenets entertained by the Mahommedans—who have by the 
way an especial hell for Christians, the third of the seven, called 
Hutamah, which, being interpreted, is the place of breaking—exceed, 
according to Sandys, the vanity of dreams and all old wives’ fables. 
For they declare that Cain will be the ringleader of the damned; 
that the burning globe of the sun will be their continent ; and that 
the Devil or Iblis will be ultimately annihilated. 

About the shape of hell another question arises. Is it oblong, 
square, circular, or pyramidal? It is probably circular, but its area 
is uncertain. 

In the matter of hell’s inhabitants, also, declarations greatly differ. 
When Elizabeth died and James the First came in, an Irish priest 
thus expressed it :—‘ Elizabetha in Orcum detrusa, successit. Jacobus 
alter hereticus.’ ‘ You will ask,’ says Selden, who relates this story, 
‘why did they use such language in their Church? Answer: Why 
does the nurse tell the child of Raw-head and Bloody-bones? To 
keep it in awe!’ Medizval ecclesiastics commonly placed in hell 
their enemies and opponents. Still we commonly say a judgment 
falls upon a man for something in him we cannot abide. Much 
more than two-thirds of the human race must necessarily be turned 
into hell, according to those who set therein all the heathen. By 
numerous authors, the wisest and best men of antiquity—Plato, Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Trajan, and Epictetus—the most moral and religious 
votaries of alien ‘creeds are confounded in the penal pit with the most 
execrable of mankind. Dr. Emmons, an American clergyman of 
repute, in the earlier half of the present century, in a remarkably 
impartial sermon On the Hopeless State of the Heathen, damns 
atheists, deists, heretics and heathen alike. The future state of man, 
it seems to some, depends upon his views of predestination. Dr. 
Prideaux told his auditory they are damned who do not believe in 
this, and in original sin and in other matters of a similar nature. 
Very few in this business are so liberal as Luther, who spoke of 
Cicero as ‘ein weiser und fleissiger Mann; ich hoffe unser lieber 
Gott werde ihm und seines gleichen gniidig sein.’ 

The most interesting book on the future state of the heathen 
was written by Francis Collio, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
eentury, De animabus Paganorwm libri quingque. This work, 
which is full of learned arguments and quotations, contains some 
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900 pages. Its reach extends from Melchisedec to Tertullian, and 
it embraces Orpheus, Homer, the Seven Wise Men, the Sibyls, the 
Magi, Apollonius Tyaneus, and many more. About the souls of the 
Queen of Sheba and Hermes Trismegistus Collio declines to express 
an opinion. He supposes that the friends of Job, the midwives 
Sephora and Phua, Melchisedec and Solomon, are exulting in the 
beatitude of the blest, but that Balaam, Nebuchadnezzar and 
Tertullian are irrecoverably damned. In this list of the lost Origen 
is commonly included. Etienne Binet, who wrote a whole book 
about Origen’s future state, puts the matter, like Cornellius in his 
Exactissima infantium in limbo clausorum querela &c., in a legal 
form. The judge defers his opinion sine die, but Binet thinks that - 
the evidence, on the whole, is in favour of the Saint’s acquittal. 
Others besides Origen have had books devoted solely to a considera- 
tion of their condition after death. Among them are Pythagoras, 
Seneca, and Thomas 4 Becket. Swedenborg is said to have set David 
and Paul among the damned, but made George the Second and Louis 
the Fourteenth into angels. The Rev. R. W. Dibdin, M.A., minister 
of the West Street Episcopal Chapel, St. Giles, thinks, in a sermon 
entitled The Patriot Palmerston, was he saved ? that the Lord may 
have had mercy on him though at the eleventh hour. 

Of devils, Gulielmus Parisiensis has found on an exact computa- 
tion that there are 44,435,556, but it has been said that they vastly 
exceed that number. Their external forms and internal charac- 
teristics have been minutely described. Their bodies are not terres- 
trial, but, according to the Church scholastics, something analogous. 
John Wier, a physician of Cléves, convinced that this world is 
peopled by crowds of devils, wrote in 1576 a book of some thousand 
folio pages, which is one of our chief sources of information on the 
subject. He makes 72 princes of devils with 7,405,926 subjects. 
He may have owed this information to his master, Cornelius 
Agrippa. Collin de Plancy, in his Dictionnaire Infernal, has 
given pictorial illustrations to supplement Wier. The figure of a 
devil, generically, is that of a goat with two horns in front and 
two behind; but he also appears as a frog, a fly, a donkey, and a 
spider. Blake saw him asaswimming spider. He assumes, shortly, 
every shape except that of a dove and of a lamb. By Europeans 
he is commonly painted black. The Africans prefer a white devil. 
That old serpent Satan, the supreme Prince of this world, of the 
powers of the air, and of darkness, Lucifer the devil par excellence, 
is describedas a great red dragon with seven crowned heads, ten 
horns, and a huge tail. He has two deputies, one of the sea, having 
three crowns more than his master, displayed with the body of a 
leopard, the feet of a bear, and the tail of a lion; the other of the 
earth, known as the beast, with two horns only. Lucifer, who spoke 
with Eve, being bound in Tartarus, is, according to some authorities, 
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not busied with this world, and Beelzebub is his lieutenant here. 
The demons are divided into hierarchies, and one is preferred before 
another. There is, moreover, a division of demons into those of air, 
who are concerned with storms and lightning, those of earth, who 
bring sickness and death, and those of water, who busy themselves 
about wrecks. Some of the most important demons are named by 
the pupil of Cornelius Agrippa: Sytry, Nibhas, Morax, Nisroch, Otis, 
Pruflas, Oray, Tartac, Valefar, and Chax. Chax, or Scox, is described 
as like a stork, with a thin hoarse voice. He can take away the 
sight and the hearing. He can also take away (from their right 
owners) money and horses. He is addicted to lying, save when he 
is introduced into a triangle, when he will immediately speak of 
hidden treasures. He rules over thirty legions of devils. 

As to the number of the damned there is also dissent. Some, as 
Celius Secundus Curio, in his Amplitude of the Heavenly Realm, 
suppose that the number of the saved will be much greater. Pru- 
dentius, a Christian poet of the fourth century, opined that a few 
only would be damned— 


paucosque non piorum 
Patitur perire in evum. 


Others think the number will be much less; and others, again, that 
it will be equal. But Dr. Lewis du Moulin, a professor of history 


at Oxford in 1680, proved from Scripture and other evidence, to his 
own satisfaction plainly and conclusively, in his Moral Reflections 
upon the Number of the Elect, that not one in a hundred thousand 
(nay, probably, not one in a million), from Adam down to our times, 
shall be saved. And the Professor is certainly in the right of it, if, 
as we are told, all liars will be damned. Modern opinion on this 
subject seems to side with Curio. As al! idiots and children between 
seven and twelve will undoubtedly go to heaven, the proportion of 
the damned to the saved will be as that of the inhabitants of prisons 
and penitentiaries to the whole population. 

It is a vain thing, says the author of the Uxor Hebraica, to talk 
of a heretic, for a man can think no otherwise than he does think. 
Opinion, whereof neither gods nor brutes partake, has made all the 
confusion in the world. Yet will men continue to disseminate 
opinions, and to talk of heresies, and many are those which have 
from time to time arisen about hell. They will be touched as lightly 
as possible, for here one walks ‘ per ignes suppositos cineri doloso.’ 

About the eternity of punishment there has been lately quite. a 
little epidemic of controversy. But this is, in truth, a very old 
matter of religious debate. St. Augustin wrote a whole book on the 
subject. The lively discussions and discordant speculations which 
buzz about our ears buzzed with a near similarity of sound from the 
mouths of Epicureans and Peripatetics, Platonists and Origenists, 
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lewd Pagans and carnal Christians, about the ears of the early Fathers 
ofthe Church. Nothing was satisfactorily determined then. Nothing 
is satisfactorily determined now. Yet it is an article of faith with a 
large section of Christian people. Both the Jew and the Muslim, 
however bad, are saved from everlasting torment. But eternal 
damnation for the Christian is a cardinal tenet of orthodoxy. This 
burning question is like the shirt of Nessus. It is difficult for many 
people to tear it from them. In vain may Mr. Morley speak of it as 
the most frightful idea that ever corroded human character. In vain 
Herbert Spencer includes it among beliefs destined to die out. In 
vain is the observation of Oliver Wendell Holmes that all reasoning, 
all texts, cannot reconcile the supposition of a world of sleepless . 
torment with the declaration that God is love. Unbelief, pathetically 
laments Carlyle, has got so far that it would be some comfort even if 
we could believe in a devil. The philosopher takes too desponding 
a view of the situation. Not only do most of us believe in a devil, 
but in eternal damnation to boot. 

The mixed constitution of the human mind is curiously shown by 
the fact that the same saint who wrote a book supporting eternal 
pains was also the author of some observations touching the purpose 
of the creation of hell, otherwise too naughty to be quoted. ‘I reply,’ 
says St. Augustin, ‘to him who inquires what the divinity did 
before he made heaven and earth—not, indeed, that which one is 
reported to have replied in a jocular fashion in order to avoid the 
question—he prepared Gehenna for such as are for investigating 
mysteries. No! I would reply that I know not what I do not 
know, rather than put off the matter in a manner which might cover 
an earnest inquirer with mockery, though the respondent might 
obtain the praise of a witty fellow.’ The Saint afterwards says boldly 
that before the divinity created heaven and earth, he did—nothing. 
The jocular story of St. Augustin recalls the negro preacher who, in 
explaining the creation, showed how Adam was made out of clay, and 
then set to dry against a post. But, said a sceptic of the congrega- 
tion, ‘if Adam was first man, who fixed dat ere post ?’ ‘ Dry up dere, 
nigger,’ replied the preacher ; ‘ anoder of dem questions ’]1 bust up 
dis whole meeting.’ 

Prudentius has in some of his hymns given vent to the heterodox 
opinion that the damned have an annual holiday. They repose, he 
sings, on the day of the resurrection :— 


Matcent suppliciis Tartara mitibus 
Exsultatque sui carceris ctio 

Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus : 
Nec fervent solito flumina sulphure. 





Of this matter Jeremy Taylor has taken notice. It is, according 
to him, an idle fancy to suppose that when the paschal taper burns, 
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the flames of hell cannot burn until the holy wax is spent, and he 
assures us that the evil portion of the damned shall be continued 
without intermission of evil. 

After the form of excommunication writ by Ernulphus had been 
read by Dr. Slop in Tristram Shandy, ‘I declare,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby, ‘ my heart would not let me curse the devil himself with so 
much bitterness.’ And when Dr. Slop replied,‘ He is cursed and 
damned already to all eternity,’ ‘I am sorry for it,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby. ‘Too merciful,’ says Dr. Rusca, an eminent Italian theologian 
who presented the world in 1621 with a volume of some 600 pages 
on the subject of hell—‘too merciful are many and insanely mild 
and compassionate in the matter of devils. They will have us sup- 
pose that at some time, after many myriads of years indeed, yet 
still at some time, they may return to happiness and to heaven.’ 
John Tritheim, in his Chronicle of the Benedictine Abbey of Hirsau 
of Wiirtemberg, speaks of a yet more terrible heresy in 1315—forsooth, 
that both Lucifer and his demons would be eventually restored to 
beatitude, but that St. Michael and all angels would be deputed for 
eternal torment. The final restoration of the devil has been supported 
by the authority of Origen and his less known pupil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Ambrose and Jerome, according to some; but others 
deny this support, and declare in the case of Origen that his pages 
have been adulterated by heretical subterfuge and deceit. This par- 
ticular heresy bears in the religious phraseology of the present the 
title of Restorationism. It was maintained by Oliver Cromwell’s 
chaplain, Jeremy White, who, in the interval of making love to his 
master’s daughter, wrote a book On the Restoration of all Things, or 
the Recovery of the whole Creation out of their Fall. The opinion of 
the modern Annihilationists, among whom is to be numbered John 
Locke, appears to have been sustained by Arnobius and by Irenzus. 
They supposed the damned would be annihilated by the fire which is 
with them the symbol of destruction, but not of suffering. The 
Universalists, whose views approach very closely those of the Restora- 
tionists, who seem to deny the existence of hell, and say that all will 
be ultimately saved, date from the beginning of Christian history. A 
celebrated modern exponent of these views, Hosea Ballou of Boston, 
was also a Unitarian. The famous Archbishop Tillotson informed his 
audience that the threatened pains of hell might be remitted. Of 
course the Bible is quoted in confirmation of all these heresies by 
their supporters, as itis quoted in defence of every variety of religious 
creed; the Bible—whereby, as Selden says, if they would speak 
clearly, they mean themselves, but they are ashamed to say so. 

Origen holds the heresy of a metaphorical fire in direct op- 
position to the Schoolmen who, describing hell’s pains as positive 
and negative, tell us that the former, those of sense, are literally 
indicated by the fire, and the latter, those of loss, metaphorically by 
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the worm. Origen, in his De Principiis, says, the fire of hell is 
kindled by the sinner himself and not by another. That the fuel of 

this fire is sin. That outer darkness is nought save ignorance. That 

the sinner has, as it were, some seeds of sin left in his soul from which 

arises a whole harvest of ills. The contemplation of these ills is his 

punishment. This is the fire which is profitable for the soul’s cleans- 

ing. It is an emendatory fire. The raison détre of hell is not 

condemnation, but correction. Origen, in a word, substituted purga- 

tory for hell. John Scotus Erigena followed his example in the ninth 

century, and Bossuet, in his sermon on the Glory of God, says, ‘ L’Enfer, 

si nous entendons, c’est le péché lui-méme.’ The Christian homilist 

is dangerously near the pagan philosopher Lucretius, who says, ‘in 

vita sunt omnia nobis.’ And they both approach in this respect the 
unbelieving Sadducee. Hell has also been supposed to be a living 
animal, as, according to Origen, was the earth; conscience, passion, 
the body, death and a naughty life. The last view was that of Philo 
and of Jean-Jacques. It is very near that of Swedenborg, who found 
the fire of hell in the love of self and of the world. Why, asked 
Rousseau, are we to look for hell in another life? But these are 
idle interpretations. There is, indeed, no orthodox doubt that the 
fire is material. 

A common opinion divides hell into four parts—the lowest part 
is for demons, for the souls of the damned, and for their bodies 
after the resurrection; the next is purgatory, where the same fire 
burns, but differs in duration; the next is the limbo of unbaptised 
infants, and the next or highest, that of the fathers or just men dead 
before the season of redemption, called Abraham’s bosom. The third 
of these partitions of hell will be thickly populated. It has been 
said that, including embryos, two-thirds of the human race perish as 
infants unbaptised. If this be so, the ‘domus exilis Plutonia’ of 
Horace must by this time be fairly full. 

The damnation of unbaptised babies has afforded, fom the days 
of St. Augustin, the ‘durus pater infantum’ in the fourth century, a 
wide arena for the tactics and evolutions of the Evangelical militia. 
A certain priest has condemned the doctrine of their salvation in 
terms to which an auditor unfamiliar with polemical theology might 
object as unbefitting a humane man, not to speak of a servant of God. 
This monster of atheism, he says, referring to that doctrine, has 
little by little grown like a venomous serpent, and has by its slimy 
convolutions wound its way into our midst. Michael Wigglesworth, 
in his Day of Doom, written in what its author probably supposed was 
poetry, introduces the reprobate infants complaining of their punish- 
ment for Adam’s sin, but, replies the divine arbiter, ‘you may with 
reason share in his treason . . . yet unto you I shall allow the easiest 
room in hell.’ How deeply theology has dived into this question 
may be seen by consulting Walch (J. G.), De Fide in Utero. The 
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prevalent persuasion seems to be that infants, being stained with 
original sin, are the predestinated prey of demons. It has been said 
indeed that hell is paved with skulls of infants not a span long, that 
the soul of an unbaptised baby flits over marshes in winter nights in 
the form of an ignis fatwus-—and that the bosom of the robin was 
burned in the penal fire while he carried a drop of water in his charity 
to a child in hell. How, it is asked, if belief and good works be 
essential to salvation, can infants be saved? and, again, if children 
be totally depraved, is it true that of such is the kingdom of heaven ? 
The Exactissima infantium &c. of Cornellius, published at Paris in 
1531, now exceedingly rare, gives a fanciful report of a case on this 
matter, a case reported with all the formalities of civil and canon law. 
First comes the declaration of infants in limbo against divine judg- 
ment. Then the plea of the defendant, then the replication of the 
plaintiffs, and then the decision of the judge. Though the decision 
is against the plaintiffs, Garasse was so shocked at their replication, 
that he calls the author of the case a miserable abortion, and thanks 
God that even the publisher was reduced to poverty for having printed 
so impious a book. 

Finally, what have the sceptics, the freethinkers, to say on this 
subject of hell? Like the poor, they are always with us, and their 
surmises, though inaccurate and illusory, must be allowed to adulterate 
the pages of the present, as they stained from the earliest period 
those of the past. They say, with Madame Guyon, that pure love 
and not pure hate is the only everlasting fire. That though they 
are provoked to mirth by the absurdity of hell, they are also pro- 
voked to wrath by its cruelty. That the good should be loved and 
the bad sould be hated for itself, and not from hope of reward in 
heaven or fear of punishment in hell. That endless punishment is 
not credible, being out of all proportion to crime. That the clergy 
would have us believe in it against the voices of our heads and 
hearts. As the good woman said to her husband, ‘ What, will you 
believe your own eyes before your own sweet wife?’ That the in- 
fliction of it is not overcoming evil with good. That it would not 
benefit, to use a human figure of speech, the deity as inflictor, nor 
the saints as spectators, nor the damned as sufferers. That it is 
hardly good tidings of great joy. That, if it be the proper wages of 
sin, the sinner could never receive payment in full. 

They allow, however, that it forms a grand motive for missionary 
effort. They allow that all wisdom and knowledge, all improvements in 
art, science, commerce, and literature are worse than vain ; that, in 
fact, it is the chief and bounden duty of us all to become disseminators 
at once of this one idea—if it be true. But at the same time they 
think it likely to produce a bad example. They quote Queen Mary’s 
justification of her human bonfires by the argument that since the 
souls of heretics were to burn eternally hereafter in hell, there could 
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be nothing more proper for her than to imitate the divine vengeance 
on a small scale by burning as many of their bodies as she was able 
here on earth. And she burnt them with green wood out of pure 
kindness, in order to give them more time to repent. Besides this, 
they say that the orthodox should have no children, knowing the 
ultimate fate, according to all probability, in store for them. Then they 
ask—and ‘ dimidium sapientiz,’ says Bacon, ‘ prudens interrogatio ’— 
why should the devil persecute his own friends? If a deity made 
an endless hell, was it included in the works which he saw were very 
good ? 

They say the orthodox doctrine of hell is a traditional abstraction 
and refuse to regard it as an evangel. That it is intellectually incon- — 
ceivable and morally dangerous. That it is alike incredible to the 
mind and intolerable to the heart. They say it is the outcome of 
human cruelty and revenge and wrong, and not of divine mercy, 
charity, and justice. That it is one of the results of the evil in- 
fluence of priestly ambition and hierarchic greed upon the sad 
docility of ignorance and superstition. That it is of the milk of 
human kindness turned sour. That it is wholly inconsistent with 
the gentle and tolerant character of Christianity’s founder, with the 
pitying love of that great arbiter who said to the adulteress, ‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.’ That it debases the 
character of man and is a blasphemous representation of that of God. 
That not even a Nero or a Phalaris could look with complacency 
upon millions in eternal anguish on account of some ancestral crime 
or some metaphysical mistake. That the sweet love of him whose 
tender mercies are over all his works is not to be discovered in 
burning coals. That, if it be true that God is a father, nay the best 
of fathers, hell is a moral impossibility. That it makes men callous 
or drives them mad. That it paralyses the best, the emotional part 
of humanity. That it destroys the possibility of happiness for those 
in heaven and for those on earth. 

They say that hell is not made for the rich and the powerful, but 
for the poor and the weak. That it condemns too often the innocent 
and acquits the guilty. That it is like the spider’s web which 
ensnares the harmless little fly, but lets the hornet and the wasp go 
free. They quote Colonel Ingersoll’s fable of the animals’ conclave, in 
which they sought out the guilty one when they were stricken with 
a plague. ‘I of course 2m blameless,’ said the lion. ‘If anyone 
denies it let him step forward.’ ‘I,’ said the fox, ‘have obtained 
absolution for the slaughter of the fowls ;’ and ‘I,’ said the wolf, ‘ have 
attacked the shepherd solely to obtain deliverance for the sheep.’ 
Said the poor donkey, ‘It is Iwho am the naughty one. Mea culpa; 
peccavi. Once in a fit of hunger I ate two thistles in a field belong- 
ing to a company of monks who were engaged at mass.’ In less 
than a minute they had that donkey’s hide on the fence. 
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Finally, they say with Selden, ‘If the physician sees you eat 
anything that is not good for your body, he cries “’tis poison ;” if 
the Divine sees you do anything hurtful for your soul, He cries, 
“You are damned.”’ To preach long, loud, and damnation is the 
way to be cried up. We love a man that damns us. If a man had 
a sore leg and an honest chirurgeon should only bid him keep it 
warm, he would not much regard him. But if a surgeon should say 
‘Your leg will gangrene; it must be cut off, and you will die unless 
you do something I will tell you,’ what listening there would be to 
this man! 


JAMES MEW. 
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THE ‘ whirligig of time’ may be said to be bringing to the much- 
neglected brutes an ample revenge. The first naive view of the 
animal mind entertained by the savage and the child is a respectful 
one, and may perhaps be roughly summed up in the formula in which 
a little boy once set forth his estimate of equine intelligence: ‘ All 
horses know some things that people don’t know, and some horses 
know more things than a great many people.’ But this pristine 
unsophisticated view of the animal world, though its survival may 
be traced in mythology and religious custom, has long since been 
scouted by philosophers. Thinkers, from Plato downwards, have, not 
unnaturally perhaps, regarded the faculty of rational thought, which 
they themselves exhibited in the highest degree, as the distinguish- 
ing prerogative of man. The Christian religion, too, with its doc- 
trine of immortality for man and for man alone, has confirmed the 
tendency to put the animal mind as far below the human as possible. 
And so we find Descartes setting forth the hypothesis that animals 
are unthinking automata. . 
Not for ever, however, was the animal world to suffer this indig- 
nity at the hands of man. Thinkers themselves prepared the way 
for a rapprochement between the two. More particularly the English 
philosophers from Locke onwards, together with their French followers, 
pursuing their modest task of tracing back our most abstract ideas 
to impressions of sense, may be said by a sort of levelling-down pro- 
cess, to have favoured the idea of a mental kinship between man 
and brute. This work of the philosophers has been supplemented 
by the levelling-up work of the modern biologist. There is not the 
least doubt that the wide and accurate observation-of animal habits 
by the naturalists of the last century has tended to raise very greatly 
our estimate of their mental powers. So that it would seem as if in 
the estimation of animal intelligence, scientific knowledge is coming 
round to the opinion of the vulgar, and as if ‘the conviction which 
forces itself upon the stupid and the ignorant, is fortified by the 
reasonings of the intelligent, and has its foundation deepened by 
every increase of knowledge.”! 



























1 Professor Huxley, Hwme, p. 104. 
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Definiteness has been given to the question of the nature of 
animal intelligence by the new doctrine of Evolution. If man is 
descended from some lower organic form, we ought to be able to 
make out not merely a physical, but a psychical kinship between him 
and the lower creation; and the more favourable estimate of the 
animal mind taken by the modern savant is of great assistance here. 
Mr. Darwin has, indeed, shown in his valuable contributions to the 
subject, that the rude germ of all the more characteristic features of 
the human mind may be discovered in animals. At the same time, 
Mr. Darwin’s investigations in this direction amounted only to a 
beginning. The crux of the evolutionist, the tracing of the continuity 
of crude, formless animal inference, up to the highest structural 
developments of logical or conceptual thought, still remained. And 
so, the most powerful attack on the theory of man’s descent has come 
from the philosopher, the logician, and the metaphysical philologist, 
who have combined to urge the old argument that conceptual 
thought indissolubly bound up with language sets an impassable 
barrier between man and brute. 

Mr. Darwin’s unfinished work has now been taken up by one who 
adds to the biological knowledge of the expert a considerable acquain- 
tance with psychology. In his previous volume, ‘Mental Evolution 
in Animals,’ Dr. Romanes took a careful psychological survey of the 
animal world for the purpose of tracing out the successive grades of 
its mental life. In his recent volume, ‘Mental Evolution in Man’ 
(Origin of Human Faculty), he essays to trace forward this general 
movement of mental evolution to the point where logical reasoning 
or ‘conceptual thought’ may be distinctly seen to emerge. That is 
to say, he adroitly seeks to leap the ‘impassable’ barrier by merely 
denying its existence. Human reasoning and animal inference 
are not two widely dissimilar modes of intellection. The one is 
merely a more complex expansion of the other. If you start either 
at the human or the animal bank you can pass to the opposite one 
by a series of stepping-stones. In other words, the higher human 
product can be seen to have been evolved out of the lower by a con- 
tinuous process of growth. 

Dr. Romanes’ present contribution to the theory of evolution is 
thus emphatically the construction of hypothetical stepping-stones 
for the purpose of passing smoothly from the territory of animal to 
that of human reasoning. In order to this, he has on the one 
hand to follow up animal intellection to its most noteworthy 
achievements, and on the other hand to trace the process of human 
intellection down to its crudest forms in the individual and in the 
race. 

As it is obviously language which marks off human thought from 
its analogue in the animal world, our author is naturally concerned 
to limit the function of language. While allowing as a matter of 
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course that the ‘ conceptual thought’ of the logician involves language 
as its proper instrument or vehicle, he urges that there is a good 
deal of rudimentary generalising prior to, and therefore independent 
of, language. To establish this a careful examination of the higher 
processes of animal ‘ideation’ has to be carried out. In doing this 
Dr. Romanes introduces a number of psychological distinctions of a 
somewhat technical kind. Of these the most important perhaps is 
that between the time-honoured concept of the logician and the 
recept. This last corresponds to Mr. Galton’s generic image or the 
common image (Gemeinbild) of the German psychologists. It is an 
image formed out of a number of slightly dissimilar percepts corre- 
sponding to different members of a narrow concrete class, such as dog ~ 
or water. According to our author animal reasoning remains on the 
plane of recepts. It is carried on by pictorial representations. At 
the same time it involves a process of classification or generalising. 
A diving-bird must be supposed to have a generalised idea (recept) 
of water, a dog a generalised idea of man, and so forth. Nay 
more, this receptual ideation enables the animal to reach ‘ unperceived 
abstractions,’ as the idea of the quality of hollowness in the ground, 
and even ‘generic ideas of principles,’ as when the writer’s own 
monkey having discovered the way to take the handle out of the 
hearth-brush by unscrewing it, proceeded to apply the principle of 
the screw to the fire-irons, bell-handle, &c. 

The author’s whole account of this receptual ideation or the logic 
of recepts is interesting and persuasive. He has, it must be owned, 
clearly made out the existence of a very creditable power among 
animals of carrying out processes analogous to our own reasonings 
without any aid from language. Yet a doubt may be entertained 
whether the author has really got at the bottom of these mental 
feats. The whole account of the recept is a little unsatisfactory, 
owing to the circumstance that the writer does not make it quite 
clear in what sense it involves generalisation. He writes in some 
places as if the fact of the generic image having been formed out of 
a number of percepts corresponding to different members of a class, 
e.g. different sheets of water seen by the diving-bird, gives it a 
general representative character. But this, as indeed Dr. Romanes 
himself appears to recognise in other places, is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence. A generic image may form itself more readily 
than a particular one, just because the animal is unable to note 
differences sufficiently to distinguish one sheet of water or one man 
from another. A baby’s application of the common epithet ‘ dada’ 
to all bearded persons suggests not that it is carrying out any process 
of conscious generalisation, but rather that it is failing to discriminate 
where there are striking and interesting features of similarity. It 
would seem as if an idea only acquires a properly general function 
after certain higher intellectual processes have been carried out. 
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These may be roughly described as the active manipulation of percepts 
and images, by analytical resolution of these into their constituent 
features, and a due relating or ordering of these elements. Only in 
this way does it appear possible to reach a rudimentary form of a 
properly general notion ; that is to say, an idea which is consciously 
apprehended as representing common features among a number of 
distinct objects. Mere superposition of images may result in a new 
typical image; but the mind in which such an image forms itself 
cannot know this to be generic or general till these processes which 
underlie active thought have been carried out. Now we ourselves 
carry out these operations of resolving into elements and recombining 
these elements (analysis and synthesis) largely by the help of class- 
symbols or general names, which come to be general symbols just 
because we make use of them for the purpose of noting down and 
keeping distinct the results of our successive comparisons and analyses. 
And the really pressing question for the evolutional psychologist is : 
How does this manipulation of the mind’s imagery get carried out 
where the serviceable instrument of language is absent? That it 
does get carried out to some extent may be readily allowed. A 
sagacious and well-bred collie, who combines with a judicious prefer- 
ence for his owner a certain mild complacency towards mankind at 
large (with some possible exceptions), may be rightly regarded as 
having attained to a rudimentary consciousness of the distinction 
between the general and the particular, the ‘class’ and its con- 
stituent members. But how this has been attained Dr. Romanes’ 
account of receptual ideation hardly helps us to understand. 

The recept or generic image is the first of the psychological 
stepping-stones leading across the unfordable Rubicon, and it is also 
the principal stepping-stone. Should this prove to be unstable the 
transit would certainly become exceedingly doubtful. 

From the recept we pass to the concept, which, according to our 
author, is in its simplest form a named recept. The addition of the 
name or sign is thus the differentiating character of the concept. 
We may have generic images, but no concepts apart from names or 
other signs. 

In order to understand how the concept is marked off from the 
recept we must accordingly inquire into the psychological conditions 
and concomitants of the naming process. And this our author does 
at some length. He gives us a full and detailed account of names 
and of signs in general, distinguishing different grades of sign-making 
from the merely indicative pointing or other gesture up to the bestowal 
of a general symbol with a consciousness of its significance as con- 
noting certain common qualities. Into much of this it is not need- 
ful for us to follow Dr. Romanes, but brief reference may be made to 
one or two points of special importance as bearing on the evolution 
of the higher conceptual thought. One of the most curious features 
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of Dr. Romanes’ theory of concepts and naming is the proposition 
that the name is bestowed on the idea, and has for its psychological 
condition an act of introspection. He tells us that before we can 
bestow a name on a recept we must be able to set this recept before 
our mind as an object of our own thought. Or, to express the truth 
in the author’s own words, self-consciousness is the necessary presup- 
position of naming and so of conceptual thought. Before I can name 
an idea I must reflect on the idea as mine, and before I can judge 
in the logical sense, I must realise the truth of the proposition as 
such, that is presumably as truth for me, so that self-consciousness 
would seem to come in necessarily at all stages of conceptual 
thought. 

This doctrine seems by no means as clear and convincing as the 
author supposes. He is, as he clearly tells us, confining himself to 
the psychological treatment of his subject. This being so, it may 
fairly be urged that in making an act of subjective introspection an 
essential factor in the process of naming he is psychologically wrong. 
Is a child when inventing a name for his toy-horse or doll reflecting 
on his idea as his and naming this idea? Is he not rather thinking 
wholly about the object, and is not the name given to this external 
object and not to the idea in the hamer’s mind at all?? No doubt 
the completed process of logical reflection on names and propositions 
brings in the subjective element, that is to say the mind’s conscious- 
ness of its ideas and judgments as representations of the realities 
thought about. But this reference to self, this act of introspection, 
so far from being involved in every act of conceptual thought, is 
directly excluded from it. 

This brings one to the next point. In naming things the mind 
is busily occupied, not with itself and its ideas, but with the ‘ not- 
self, the qualities and relations of the things perceived or repre- 
sented. And this suggests first of all that naming, properly so called, 
only begins when things come to be apprehended as such, that is to 
say as wholes or unities. And here the question occurs whether an 
animal, say a dog that is just coming on to understand a name or two, 
as that of the baby of the house, can be said to have an organised 
percept precisely analogous to our own percepts? Dr. Romanes does 
not raise the question, but in view of the light thrown by modern 
psychology on the complexity of the process of perception, it might 
not have been redundant. But waiving this point as possibly 
smacking of the frivolous, we have to ask whether an animal at the 
stage of mental development at which it appears to begin to under- 
stand names, and even to make use of them, is capable of carrying out 

















































2 I believe that observers of children will endorse the remark that children regard 
names as objective realities mysteriously bound up with the things, and in a manner 
necessary to them. A nameless object is, for a child, something incomplete—almost 
uncanny, 
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the processes that go along with, and in fact constitute, naming in its 
true and complete sense. These processes have already been referred 
to in connection with the subject of general ideas. To name an 
object appears to mean to apprehend that object as a complex of 
qualities, to make mental separation of these, and so to relate it 
to other objects both by way of similarity (classification) and dis- 
similarity (individuation). To use a name intelligently at all would 
seem to imply that these processes have been carried out in a rough 
fashion at least. This being so we must be prepared when we endow 
an animal with the power of naming, whether under the form of 
understanding or that of using names, to say that it is carrying out 
in a rudimentary way at least these thought-processes. How, it may 
be asked, does Dr. Romanes deal with this point ? 

The answer to this question will be found by turning to new 
distinctions or ‘ stepping-stones’ in the movement of thought-evolu- 
tion. Our author attaches importance to the distinction between 
higher and lower forms of the concept. Not only is there the 
generic image to carry us on smoothly from image to concept, but 
within the limits of the concept itself there are higher and lower 
forms. Since, according to our author, a concept is any named 
idea, a proper understanding of these conceptual grades can only be 
obtained by a glance at his scheme of names. 

There are, according to Dr. Romanes, four stadia in the evolu- 
tion of the complete logical sign or general name. Of these the first 
is (a) the indicative sign, that is a significant tone or gesture in- 
tentionally expressive of a mental state, as the characteristic tones 
by which animals express their emotions. These are not names at 
all. Next to these in the order of evolution come (b) denotative 
signs. These, whether used by children or animals, e.g. talking 
birds, simply mark ‘ particular objects, qualities, and actions.’ They 
are learned by association, and are not consciously employed as 
names. By the use of such a sign the talking bird merely fixes a 
vocal mark to a particular object, quality, or action: it does not. 
extend the sign to any other similar objects, qualities, or actions of 
the same class; and therefore by its use of that sign does not really 
connote anything of the particular object, quality, or action which it 
denotes, Next in order (c) follow connotative signs which involve 
the ‘classificatory attribution of qualities to objects.’ This attribu- 
tion of qualities may be effected either by a receptual or a properly 
conceptual mode of ideation. For example, a parrot had come to 
use a barking sound when a particular dog appeared on the scene. 
This sign was afterwards extended to other dogs, showing that there 
was a certain recognition of the common qualities or attributes of 
the dog. Similarly when the writer’s own child, among its first 
words, used the term star for all brightly shining objects. Here 
again there was perception of likeness, but no setting the term 
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before its mind as an object of thought. - Lastly (d) we have the 
denominative sign which means a connotative sign consciously 
bestowed as such with a full conceptual appreciation of its office and 
purpose as a name. 

In this scheme Dr. Romanes evidently recognises the point we 
are now dealing with, viz. the implication of a true thought-process 
in the proper use of aname. He seems to be trying to dispense 
with this as long as possible, with the view of securing a number of 
intermediate stepping-stones. Can he be said to havesucceeded? Does 
this hierarchy of signs with its parallel scale of ideation carry us upto 
logical thought ? Is it even intelligible? Let us briefly examine it. 

To begin with, it staggers one not a little to find that long before ~ 
the ‘classificatory attribution of qualities’ is possible, the animal 
somehow manages to mark ‘ particular qualities,’ whatever these may 
mean. How, one asks, can a sign be appended to a quality without 
becoming a ‘ connotative sign,’ that is, attributing a quality to a 
thing? But let us pass to the really important point, viz. the 
alleged power of the animal, e.g. the talking bird, to extend a sign 
to different members of a class, and so to attribute common qualities 
or resemblances to these, while it is unable to form a concept in the 
full sense. This extension, we are told, takes place in the case of the 
sign-using bird by receptual ideation. And here the critic may as well 
confess himself fairly beaten. On the one hand, Dr. Romanes tells 
us that such a named recept is a concept (lower concept), and more- 
over that the sign employed is a connotative sign ; on the other hand 
he hastens to assure us that it is not a name, and therefore presumably 
not a concept, in the rigorous or perfect sense, since the sign is not 
consciously employed as a sign. Here we seem to have a stepping- 
stone which it is impossible to define, a sort of tertiwm quid between 
the image and the concept which is at once neither and both. Surely 
if a sound is used for the purpose of marking resemblances and 
attributing qualities, it is a genuine name, and the mental process 
underlying it is a germ of true conceptual thought. To say that 
the parrot attributes qualities, and attributes them in a ‘ classifica- 
tory ’ way too, seems indeed to mean that the bird has got a consider- 
able way along the conceptual path, and is fairly within sight of 
our distinctions of thing and quality, individual and class. Why 
logical reflection on this name as such should be needed to raise such 
a performance to the dignity of a true conceptual act, one is at a 
loss to understand. And indeed, the author himself appears to re- 
cognise all this in a dim way at least, when he adds that the conno- 
tative sign may be the accompaniment not only of receptual but of 
truly conceptual ideation. At the same time this addition may very 
well complete the reader’s perplexity, for it appears to render the 
next stage of evolution, the denominative sign, unnecessary. 

Altogether the author’s account of sign-accompanied ideation 
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is not quite satisfactory. To begin with, one misses an adequate 
psychological treatment of signs in general, their nature and func- 
tion in our mental processes, such as M. Taine has given us in 
the beginning of his work ‘ On Intelligence.’ Then our author has 
left us very much in the dark as to what it is that the sign does for 
the intellective process, when it begins to be used. On the one hand, 
since we are told that the mere addition of a name transforms the 
generic image into a ‘ concept,’ we naturally expect the function of 
the sign to be a large and important one. On the other hand, we 
gather that signs can be used at the level of receptual ideation, 
where, consequently, true conceptual thought is wholly excluded. 

This confusion seems to have its main source in the curious theory 
that while an idea may be general, it cannot become a true concept 
till it is introspectively regarded as our idea; and its counterpart, 
that while a sign may be a true sign and even subserve the attribu- 
tion of qualities to objects, it cannot grow into the full stature of a 
name till it is reflected on as a name. By this doctrine, Dr. Romanes 
seems unwittingly to have substituted the logical for the psychologi- 
cal definition of the concept, and so to have put the latter higher up 
in the evolutional scale than it ought to be. To this, it must be 
added that the author appears to have been over-anxious, with the 
view of making the transit smooth, to multiply distinctions. Such 
intermediate forms as Dr. Romanes here attempts to interpolate in 
the process of intellectual development cannot in truth do away with 
the broad distinctions which psychologists are in the habit of drawing. 
Thus the recept only appears to connect the image and the concept 
just because it tries to be both at the same time. So the lower 
stadium of the sign only gives an appearance of bridging over the 
interval between signless ideation and sign-aided thought, just be- 
cause it aims at once at being something less than a true sign, and 
this true sign itself. 

If our criticisms are just, Dr. Romanes cannot be said to have 
succeeded in his main object, viz. the obliteration of all qualitative 
difference between human and animal intellection by the interposition 
of psychological links which can be seen to have the essential characters 
of both. And here one is naturally led to ask whether the author is 
after all on the right track. For he is a master of his facts and 
shows considerable power in the marshalling of his arguments, and, 
as even a hasty perusal of the volume can show anybody, he has here 
concentrated his force in a severe and sustained effort. Where he 
has failed it is conjecturable that others may fail also. And so it 
behoves us to see whether he has approached the problem in the 
right way, or, at least, in the only possible way. 

The introduction of all this technical mechanism of receptual 
ideation, lower concepts, and the rest, has for its avowed object the 
avoidance of all introduction of qualitative change in the process of 
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intellectual evolution. Dr. Romanes tells us plainly at the outset 
that he is going to establish identity of kind between the animal 
and the human type of intellection. And, no doubt, if it were pos- 
sible to do this in the way here attempted, that is to say by inter- 
posing transitional forms which virtually efface all qualitative 
unlikeness, it would be a great advantage to the evolutionist. But 
it may be said that it is not the only way of satisfying the require- 
ments of the evolution hypothesis. Dr. Romanes pertinently remarks, 
in meeting a priori objections to the derivation of human from 
animal intellection, that in the life of the human individual we 
actually have a series of transitions from animal to human psychosis. 
Now, a glance at the intellectual development of the individual shows 
us that distinct qualitative differences are introduced. Not to speak 
of the obvious fact that every new sensation effects a qualitative ad- 
dition to the infant’s mental life, there is the more important fact 
that the first image of the absent mother or nurse introduces a new 
sphere of mental activity. The child that dreams and imagines is 
already a different being from the infant that merely touches and 
sees. Similarly it may be said that the first conscious process of 
breaking up its sense-presentations, the first distinct apprehension 
of relations, is epoch-making just because it marks the on-coming of 
a new mode of mental activity, a qualitative extension of its conscious 
life. 

To say this, however, is not to say that the process of develop- 
ment is wanting in continuity. For, first of all, these higher forms 
of activity introduce themselves in the most gradual way, and only 
slowly disentangle themselves from the lower forms which constitute 
their matrix, Thus the image little by little lifts itself butterfly- 
like out of its chrysalis, the percept. Similarly, what we call thinking, 
with its conscious comparing and relating of the products of sense- 
perception, emerges in the most gradual way out of lower forms of 
psychosis. 

But this is not all, or the main thing. While the higher and 
lower forms of intellection undoubtedly exhibit qualitative differences, 
it may be possible to transcend these differences by going deeper, 
and detecting the veritable elements of the intellective process. This 
deeper analysis is emphatically the work of modern psychology, and, 
as every reader of Mr. Herbert Spencer knows, is of vast assistance 
to the evolutionist in following the psychical process from its rudest 
conceivable form in the lower grades of animal life up to the highest 
achievements of human thought. The luminous idea that all intel- 
ligence is at bottom a combination of two elementary processes, 
differentiation and integration, seems to lift one at once high above 
the perplexities with which our author so laboriously deals. It 
enables us to say that animal intelligence, just because it is intelli- 
gence, must be identical in substance with our own. The qualita- 
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tive differences between perception and conception, or, to take Dr. 
Romanes’ example, ‘the logic of recepts’ and the logic of concepts, 
which obstinately persist so long as we look at the process ab extra, 
now appear as mere results of different degrees of complexity, of 
unlike modes of combination of the ultimate elements; just as to 
the physiologist the manifold variety of colour resolves itself into 
different modes of combination of two or three elementary sentient 
processes. 

When once this fundamental identity of all intellective processes 
is clearly apprehended, the question where exactly in the evolution- 
ist’s tree the twig of thought proper, or better, perhaps, of conscious 
generalisation, branches off, sinks to its proper place as a question of 
quite secondary importance. At the same time we may agree with 
Dr. Romanes that the point has its real historical or genealogical 
interest, and that he has not done amiss to devote a volume to its 
discussion. 

The question turns mainly on the point how much the animal 
can do by means of pure imagining and the aid of association, Our 
author clearly recognises that this will carry animals some way, and 
may give to their mental operations the appearance of a true gene- 
ralising process. But he has not fixed the limits of this pictorial or 
suggestive inference with the precision one looks for, partly, no 
doubt, because his whole view of the generic image as somehow 
involving a generalising process tended to obscure from him the 
real point. One might safely, perhaps, hazard the assertion that the 
diving-bird can get on very well without anything like a general 
idea of water, a pure (generic) image being all that seems necessary. 
On the other hand, one is disposed, on the evidence of the facts 
adduced by our author, to put the beginnings of the true general- 
ising process pretty low down. It certainly seems to be involved in 
the mental life of the ants, as elicited by Sir John Lubbock’s ex- 
periments, and described by Dr. Romanes (p. 94 and following). 
And since these particular actions plainly imply the use of signs, 
and apparently signs capable of indicating such abstract ideas as 
those of quantity, there seems no reason why we should hesitate to 
call ants thinkers in the sense of being able to form general notions. 
The same applies to the mechanical inventions of the spider, de- 
scribed by Mr. Larkin (p. 62). Similarly, it is difficult to deny the 
rudiment of ‘conceptual thought’ to a fox who can reason on the 
matter of traps in the way described by Leroy (p. 56), or to a dog 
that was cured of his dread of imagined thunder by being shown the 
true cause of the disturbing noise, viz, the shooting bags of apples 
on to a floor (pp. 59, 60). Nodoubt there is a danger in siraightway 
endowing animals with mental qualities identical with our own, when 
their actions resemble ours. There may, of course, be two psycho- 
logical explanations of the same action, We cannot, however, escape 
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our limitations, and, if we are to deal with animal ways at all, we are 
bound to interpret them in terms of our own mental processes. 

The hesitation of the evolutionist to attribute rudimentary 
thought to animals, in which Dr. Romanes evidently shares, is no 
doubt due to the firmly established assumption that we generalise 
by help of language. To the nominalist more especially it savours 
of rank heresy to hint that animals apparently destitute of signs 
may be capable of generalising their perceptions and reaching a dim 
consciousness of the distinction between the universal and the 
particular. 

But is the nominalist’s assumption that language is the indispen- 
sable instrument of thought above challenge? A considerable part 
of Dr. Romanes’ volume deals with the relations of thought to 
language. He gives us a fairly good summary of the results of re- 
search into the origin of language. It cannot be said that these 
throw much light on the question. Perhaps it is unreasonable to 
expect that they should. Our author contends with some skill as 
against Professor Max Miiller that the earliest traces of human 
language suggest a highly pictorial and non-conceptual mode of 
ideation. And in his ingenious hypothetical account of the genea- 
logy of man as the articulate reasoner our author inclines to the 
idea that, so far from language making the thinker, the endowment 
of language has to be engrafted on a high quality of intelligence, 
and even then to undergo considerable development before it be- 
comes a mechanism for conceptual thought. 

The whole subject is still a dark and perplexing one, and we must 
refrain from dogmatising. It may, however, be contended that the 
evidence on the whole supports the view that the generalising pro- 
cess is up to a certain and not very high point independent of 
language. That is to say, an animal unassisted by any system of 
general signs may make a start along the path of comparing its 
observations, resolving them into their constituents, and separating 
out some of these as common qualities. Whether in these nascent 
operations of thought there is some substitute for our mechanism of 
signs, we do not know and perhaps never shall know. However this 
be, they remain nascent processes never rising above a certain level. 
The addition of some kind of sign which can be used as a mark of 
common features or qualities seems to be indispensable to any high 
degree of generalisation, and to any elaborate process of reasoning. 
It is the want of such signs, and not the lack of the ‘ power of ab- 
straction,’ that keeps certain animals, for example the dog, from 
being rational animals in as complete a sense as a large number of 
our own species. 


JAMES SULLY. 





THE ‘MIMES’ OF HERODAS 


Books, says Hazlitt, are not like women, the worse for being old. 
But the most of men, loving the crude better than the mellow, would 
cheerfully surrender the classics, three-fifths of which America has 
condemned as ‘ very filthy trash,’ for the last sensation of the circu- 
lating library. Perhaps it is the spirit of optimism which compels 
this eager interest in the newest literature. Upon so vast a rubbish 
heap, whispers hope, surely one or two pearls may lie concealed. And 
then how pleasant a satisfaction is it to forestall your neighbour, to 
discourse familiarly of a modern masterpiece, which has eluded a 
rival’s vigilance! Reading is pursued less for its own sake than from 
the lust of discovery. Nowadays genius must e’en divide the honours 
with its Columbus, and not a few critics affect to believe that, if they 
did not actually create the works, which they ‘first introduced to the 
public,’ at least they have the sole right to appraise them. What 
doth it profit us to read Shakespeare or Sir Walter? In their works 
there is no monopoly. He who knows them not must needs in very 
shame feign their acquaintance. So ancient volumes—in letters ten 
years are as a thousand—are imprisoned, like criminals or paupers, in 
the gloomy dungeon of a library, while the common novel enjoys the 
larger freedom of Mudie’s and the bookstall. And shriller and 
shriller rises the voice of Mr. Howells proclaiming that before him 
all was chaos. 

The Mimes of Herodas, the treasure recently brought to light in 
the British Museum, should gratify a double taste. Two thousand 
years old, they are as young as yesterday. Though they have sur- 
vived the searching test of time, they have been unseen of mortal 
eyes for countless centuries. Pliny, with perhaps a suspicion of 
recklessness, praised their elegance and charm (hwmanitatis et 
venustatis), and yet if you buy Dr. Rutherford’s recension, with your 
own paper-knife you may separate their virgin pages. The seven 
short dialogues, thus revealed to us, will keep the critics busy 
for years to come. The lexicon must extend shelter to their draft 
eipnweva ; their disorderly perfects will be placed upon trial before a 
jury of grammarians, while he whom no grammatical license can 
terrify will see in the Mimes of Herodas the revelation of a lost 
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genre as well as a vivid and familiar image of ancient life. Even 
in the golden age of Greek literature the Mime was practised 
and esteemed. The works of Sophron, the master of the form, have 
followed Menander and Sappho into the night of forgetfulness. Yet 
it is their glory to have won the admiration of Plato, whose last 
hours they soothed, and who is said to have died with a copy beneath 
his pillow. A few poor fragments and half a dozen titles are all 
that remain, and of Sophron no more may be said than that he wrote 
a kind of rhythmic prose or Whitmanian verse, and that he touched 
off the characters of his contemporaries and the habit of their lives 
in dramatic dialogues. But there is nothing new under the sun, and 
the recovery of Herodas proves beyond dispute that the long-lost . 
Mime is still handled in modern France, that it is indeed none other 
than the genre wherewith Gyp has for many years delighted all such 
as love high spirits and good literature. The resemblance is more 
than superficial. In each case the dialogue is the chosen medium. 
Herodas’ cherished theme is the passion and frivolity of women, and 
he treats it with a verve and freedom not unworthy the author of 
Autour du Mariage. His is not the spirit of force and raillery, 
which softens Gyp to our hearts; being a classic, he cannot throw 
restraint to the winds and let himself go with the abounding energy 
and reckless merriment of his French counterpart. But they keep 
their eyes fixed upon the same side of life, and for daring and direct- 
ness it were difficult to award the palm. Dr. Rutherford declares that 
the Mimes of Herodas were intended for dramatic representation. 
But assertion must be backed by overwhelming evidence, before so 
preposterous an opinion may be entertained. To bury these dainty 
pictures of life, these delicate suggestions of character beneath the 
machinery of the stage were too shameless an outrage upon the 
proprieties, which the Greek temperament was wont to respect. 
Unless the Young Reciter were as deadly a blight upon the ancient 
as upon the modern world, the lines of Herodas can scarce have 
been spoken in public. Imagine le P’tit Bob performed with the 
pomp and circumstance of scenic display! The mere suggestion is 
blasphemy. 

For the niceties of verse Herodas displays a perfect contempt. 
His metre—the choliambic—is more familiar than refined, and he 
has treated it with so licentious an asperity that it produces the effect 
of prose. It may be compared to the formless couplet wherein 
Reece and Blanchard were wont to enshrine their pearls of thought. 
The resemblance is merely external, as Herodas never stoops to the 
folly and dullness of those masters of burlesque. The diction is 
designedly undistinguished. In vain you look for jewelled phrase or 
long-sought image. One expression—and one alone—lingers in the 
memory. In the sixth mime two ladies are diseussing with infinite 
animation some mysterious implements, the handiwork of Cerdon, the 
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leather-worker. ‘Their softness, says Coritto, in a moment of 
feminine enthusiasm, ‘is sleep itself’ (7 padaxdrns imvos). The 
phrase is elegant, and though it may have been borrowed from 
Theocritus, its application is original. But if Herodas, in spite of 
Pliny’s criticism, was not wont to polish and to refine his style, he 
had a marvellous talent for presentation. His characters breathe 
and live; his simple situations are sketched in a dozen strokes, but 
with so vivid a touch-that they are perfectly realised. The material 
is drawn from the commonplace of life, but it is handled with so 
just a sense of reality that two thousand years have not availed to 
tarnish the truth of the picture. The book is as modern as though 
it had been written—not recovered—yesterday. The emotions which 
Herodas delineates are not Greek, but human, and no preliminary 
cramming in archeology is necessary for their appreciation. The 
student of Greek literature is so intimately accustomed to the austere 
pomp of tragedy, to the measured dignity of restrained prose, that he is 
apt to forget that those who spake the tongue which Sophocles wrote 
also lived an engrossing life of their own. You contemplate their 
masterpieces of art, and you dream that they paced through life 
apparelled ever in flowing robes, a finger upon their brow, as though 
they were still rapt in adoration of the ideal. And you open 
Herodas, and Gyllis apologises to Metriche for not having called 
before, but then they do live so far apart and the roads are so 
muddy; or Metro and Coritto deplore the shortcomings of their 
servants, or a group of trippers gaze open-eyed at the glories of the 
temple of sculapius. What can touch the sympathies more nearly 
than these sketches of life? Not even Mr. Howells himself could 
sniff therein the pitiful odour of romance or classicism. Their sur- 
prising familiarity is, in a sense, more thrilling than the most 
exquisite verse. Here, indeed, is the Greek revealed in dressing- 
gown and slippers. The verisimilitude is heightened by the proverbs 
—or slang, if you will—wherewith the creations of Herodas enforce 
their meaning. ‘Oh,’ says Gyllis, when reproached with her long 
absence, ‘I am ever as keen as a fly to come;’ while the same 
lady, in extolling the virtues of her protégé, Gryllus, exclaims, ‘ He 
never moves a chip (ovd2 xkdpdos xivéwv); he never felt Cythera’s 
dart.’ When the unhappy Battarus has received a thrashing at 
Thales’ hands, he tells the jury he ‘ suffered as much as a mouse in a 
pitch-pot.’ Thus spake the ancients, and thus might the men and 
women speak of to-day. As the world was never young, so it will 
never grow old. The archzologist devotes years of research to com- 
piling a picture of Greek life, and the result is Charicles—a solid 
and unrelieved mass of ‘local colour.’ The life and exploits of a 
generation are ruthlessly ascribed to one poor youth, who must needs 
crowd every hour of his life, that no custom be left without its illustra- 
tion. There is no proportion, no atmosphere, no background, so 
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that all is false save the details, and they merely overload the canvas. 
Herodas presents not a picture, but an impression, and one mime 
reveals more of life as it was lived two thousand years ago than the 
complete works of Becker, Ebers, and the archeologists. 

Metriche and Gyllis, who conduct the first dialogue, might have 
walked straight out of (or into) the classic page of Gyp. Theocritus 
has handled the same situation—a morning call—but then he was a 
poet, and carried the mime off with him to the skies. Metriche, the 
young wife of Mandris ; Gyllis, an old lady ; and Threissa, Metriche’s 
maid, are the persons of the tiny drama, and thus it opens: 


Metriche. Threissa, there is a knock at the door; go and see if it is a visitor 
from the country. 

Threissa. Please push the door. Who are you that are afraid to come in? 

Gyliis. All right, you see, I am coming in. 

Threissa, What name shall I say ? 

Gyliis. Gyllis, the mother of Philainis. Go indoors, and announce me to 
Metriche. 

Threissa. A caller, ma’am, 

Metriche. What Gyllis, dear old Gyllis! Turn the chair round a little, girl. 
What fate induced you to come and see me, Gyllis? An angel’s visit, indeed ! 
Why, I believe it’s five months since anyone dreamt of your knocking at my door. 

Gyllis. I live such a long way off, and the mud in the lanes is up to your knees. 
I am ever anxious to come, for old age is heavy upon me, and the shadow of death 
is at my side. 

Metriche. Cheer up! don’t malign Father Time; old age is wont to lay his 
hand on others too. 

Gyllis. Joke away ; though young women can find something better to do than 
that. But, my dear girl, what a long time you’ve been a widow. It’s ten months 
since Mandris was despatched to Egypt, and he hasn’t sent you a single line; 
doubtless he has forgotten you, and is drinking at a new spring. For in Egypt 
you may find all things that are or ever were—wealth, athletics, power, fme 
weather, glory, goddesses, philosophers, gold, handsome youths, the shrine of the 
god and goddess, the most excellent king, the finest museum in the world, wine, all 
the good things you can desire, and women, by Persephone, countless as the stars 
and beautiful as the goddesses that appealed to Paris. 


Metriche protests, and Gyllis, suggesting that Mandris is dead, re- 
veals the purpose of her visit. 


Now listen to the news I have brought you after this long time. You know 
Gryllus, the son of Matachene, who was such a famous athlete at school, got a 
couple of blues at his university, and is now amateur champion bruiser? Then 
he is so rich, and he leads the quietest life ; see, here is his signet ring. Well, he 
saw you the other day in the street, and was smitten to the heart. And, my dear 
girl, he never leaves my house day or night, but bemoans his fate and calls upon 
your name; he is positively dying of love. - Now, my dear Metriche, for my sake 
do commit this one little sin. . . . Think it over, take my advice: he loves you. 


Metriche is righteously indignant. 


By the fates, Gyllis, your white hairs blunt your reascn. There is no cause yet 
to deplore the fate of Mandris. By Demeter, I shouldn’t like to have heard this 
from another woman’s lips. . . . And you, my dear, never come to my house with 
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such proposals again. . 


thing to drink. . . . Now, Gyllis, drink, and show that you aren’t angry. 


And so with a delightful interchange of civilities the quarrel is 
brought to an end. ‘The chatter of women,’ as Mr. Lang says, ‘ has 
changed no more in a thousand years than the song of birds.’ 

The second mime is in a very different key. The scene is a law 
court, where Battarus, who pursues the ancient calling of Sir Pandarus 
of Troy, brings an action against one Thales, a Phrygian plutocrat, for 
assault and battery. The plaintiff’s speech is as admirable a speci- 
men of Old Bailey tub-thumping as may be found outside the 
private orations of Demosthenes. ‘ Deem not,’ exclaims the valiant 
Battarus, ‘that in protecting me you are guarding the interest of a 
poor pimp. No, the honour and independence of your city are 
at stake. I have been assaulted and robbed by one who is not a 
citizen, who is not even a man, but a Phrygian rascal—Artimmas was 
his name, a fitting appellation for a barbarian, though now he has the 
effrontery to call himself Thales. To cut a long story short, this 
Thales came to my house the other night, broke open my door, 
knocked me down, and carried off my Myrtale by force. Come here, 
Myrtale, show yourself to the court; don’t be ashamed; imagine 
that the jury who face you are all brothers and fathers. See, gentle- 
men, how dishevelled she looks; that’s all because this scoundrel 
dragged her off with intolerable violence. . I follow a disreputable 
trade—that I don’t deny—and my father Sisymbrus, and my 
grandfather Sisymbriscus (both inglorious names), were pandars 
before me, but Thales should treat me decently all the same. If you 
wish it, Thales, Iam ready to be put to the torture, but you must 
first deposit the penalty. When I ask you for a verdict, gentlemen, 
I am thinking not only of myself, but of all the strangers who take 
refuge in your city. And it will do Thales good to be cast, for the 
more you beat a Phrygian the better he is.’ And doubtless the jury- 
men of Cos found the flattery of Battarus, if not his eloquence, irre- 
sistible, and awarded a comfortable verdict. The speech, of which 
this is the meagrest outline, is not literature of the best kind, 
but it is an interesting document, and in the plaintiffs frank confes- 
sion of his own iniquities there is even a touch of the sublime. 

The scene shifts to the house of a schoolmaster, who is implored 
by an indignant mother to chastise her impudent good-for-nothing 
son. Flog him, she says, within an inch of his miserable life (aypus 
Hh uyn avrov émi yetkéwv podvoy 1) Kaki) revpOp). The text is so 
corrupt that we can only form a vague opinion of the rascal’s crimes. 
He has a taste for bad company, and spends the livelong day in 
knuckle-bones, and pitch-and-toss, which is still worse ; also, in de- 
fiance of discipline he has climbed upon the roof of the cuvotxia, 


. . For none may make mock of Mandris. ... But, if what 
the world says be true, I needn’t speak to Gyllis like this. Threissa, let us have 
some refreshments; bring the decanter and some water, and give the lady some- 
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wherein his parents occupy a flat, and broken the tiles. The school- 
master is stern, as becomes his trade, and calls for his cow-hide. 
Poor Cottalus is unmercifully thrashed, and promises repentance 
between the blows. But his mother is obdurate. ‘Take him away,’ 
says the schoolmaster to his slaves. ‘No, Lampriscus,’ shouts the 
mother, ‘ don’t leave off until the sun goes down.’ ‘He is far more 
mottled than a hydra already,’ replies Lampriscus, and the boy is 
driven off to reflect in confinement upon his crimes and their punish- 
ment. 

Far more interesting is The Visit to the Temple of Zsculapius. 
Two ladies laden with offerings come to consult the god. The de- 
mands of piety once satisfied, they wander off to look at the statues 
which adorn the temple, and to express with confidence their innocent 
enthusiasm. They might be modern trippers at St. Paul’s. ‘ Dear, 
dear, friend Cynno,’ murmurs one, ‘ do look at the beautiful statues. 
Whose work is that, and who set it up?’ ‘The sons of Praxiteles were 
the sculptors,’ replies Cynno, ‘ can’t you see, it’s written on the base ? 
And Euthies, the son of Prexo, set it up . . . But look at the boy 
strangling the goose! If it weren’t made of stone you would say 
that he would speak. Before very long, men will be able to put life 
into stones.’ The art criticism, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, is interrupted by Cynno’s altercation with her maid. ‘Go 
and fetch the verger !’ screams the visitant. But the poor girl, over- 
come doubtless by the many splendours of the temple, merely stands 
gaping at her mistress. ‘You snail! you make my blood boil. Go 
and fetch the verger, I tell you!’ The maid does as she is bid, and 
again the ladies fall to art criticism. ‘You might think that Athene 
fashioned those beautiful works.’ ‘If I were to scratch this naked 
boy,’ replies the other, ‘ don’t you think I should leave a scar? And 
this cow, and the man leading it, and the woman who meets him, 
and that hooked-nosed fellow, and the man with bristles on his fore- 
head, aren’t they lifelike?’ ‘To be sure they are,’ says Cynno; ‘ but 
then Apelles always is so realistic.’ These words are an echo of the 
country cousin at the Academy; but the ladies, grown serious, turn 
to discuss the sacrifice. The verger is made happy by the drum- 
stick—a cock was the offering ; and then corruption overtakes 
the manuscript. 

But The Jealous Woman (% &mAdtv7ros) is Herodas’ masterpiece. 
Its realism may only be matched in the most modern French 
literature. There is a frank brutality in its subject which should 
endear it to M. de Maupassant, but so exquisitely is it handled, so 
justly is it proportioned, that its realism does not and cannot offend. 
Bitinna, an elderly lady, is madly jealous of Gastro, her favourite 
slave. She has caught him with Amphytza, Meno’s daughter, and 
the poor wretch sheepishly confesses that he ‘has seen’ the girl his 
mistress mentions. Bitinna is furious, and Gastro replies with much 
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dignity: ‘ Bitinna, I am a slave; use me as you will, but do not suck 
my blood day and night ’—a phrase which might have come from 
the very last and most decadent of French novels. However, Bitinna 
is not to be appeased, and in a frenzy she orders her favourite a 
flogging—a thousand stripes on his back, a thousand on his belly, 
and bids her slaves drag him off to the punishment. But in an 
instant she changes her mind and, resolving to brand him, bids 
Cosis to attend with his needles and his ink. Then Cydilla, a 
slave girl, intercedes for the miserable Gastro, and the hard heart of 
Bitinna is softened. ‘This time I will forgive you, and you shall 
marry this charming girl, Cydilla, whom I love as well as my own 
Batyllis, and whom I nursed with my own hands.’ The dénowement 
is tame and trivial, and wholly unworthy of the spirited opening. 


But the fact that they do live happy ever after avails not to spoil ¥ 
a marvellously vivid and cruel picture of life. In Greek literature it is G 
unsurpassed, and the world scarce realises yet how precious a treasure It 
it has got in Herodas. There is not a single mime that has not 7 
a character and interest of itsown. The last two, difficult as they are, g' 
contain the most spirited passages. Coritto and Metro prattle with o! 
light-hearted vivacity of a disreputable object—Savfor they call it : th 
its precise character is yet to discover—the work of an artist in leather, be 
named Cerdo. Metro is burning to find the author of the master- ° 
piece, and implores Coritto to tell her where he may be seen. At last “ 
Coritto is complaisant, and presently—in the last mime of all—Metro 
pays the distinguished cobbler a visit. be 
Such, in brief outline, is the work of this long-forgotten poet. To I 
have brought him once more to light is an achievement of which the 
British Museum may well be proud. The mimes are not statues of the c 
fifth century, but rather exquisite terra-cottas, quaintly and daintily , 


fashioned, such as prudery commonly withdraws from public exhibi- 
tion, and softened by that touch of nature which makes fiction real, 
and renders the old new again. And it gives us good hope of the 
future. If Herodas be found, why not Sophron, or Menander, or the 
priceless Sappho herself? An unjust fate still hides the works of 
these artists from our gaze. But we have Herodas, and let us make 
the best of him. At any rate, he is worth a hundred Aristotles. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





BYRON AT PISA 


‘Leaving footsteps to be traced by those 
Who love the haunts of genius.’ 
Rocers, Italy. 


WHEN in August 1821 Count Gamba with his son and Countess 
Guiccioli, his daughter, arrived at Pisa after being exiled from Ravenna, 
it is not surprising that the Governor and the local police demanded 
instructions from Florence. In the secret archives of the ‘ Buon- 
governo,’ extracts from which I have been permitted to see, are files 
of letters relating to the Gamba family and 

the famous poet, Lord Byron, who, if he were not held to be a madman, ought to 
be watched by the police of the whole world. This said lord has taken the palace 
Lanfranchi for one year for 200 zecchini, paying six months’ rent in anticipation ; 
but many people say that he has, as usual, changed his mind, and that he will not 
come, 


writes the police superintendent from Pisa. The Secretary at 
Florence answers : 

The Government is well aware that Byron goes to Pisa solely for the beautiful 
daughter of Count Gamba, so you may expect him; you are to see that the per- 
mission to reside in Pisa of that family be renewed in proper time; at present it 
stands good for two months. The cook Tabanelli, who has gone from Florence to 
serve Count Gamba, ha il biglietto delle 24 (the ticket for twenty-fcur), 


This was, and still is, the Florentine expression for a person under 
police supervision who is not allowed to leave his house after 
sunset (24 o'clock). 

When we remember that at Ravenna Lord Byron’s house was a 
magazine for the arms and ammunition of the Carbonari, that he 
gave large sums to the Society, and talked openly of his detestation 
of the ‘ Barbarians,’ the alarm of the police in the quiet old city of 
Pisa is easily imagined. It even spread to Volterra, whence the 
Royal Commissioner, who was evidently a man of education, as he 
understood English, wrote a private letter to the ‘ Buongoverno’ at 
Florence on the 9th of February 1822. 

Most illustrious,—some copies of the Prophecy of Dante, a poem by Lord 
Byron, have reached this city. It is most decidedly not written in the spirit of 


our Government, or of any of the Italian Governments. To me it appears designed 
to augment popular agitation, already sufficiently aroused. Lord Byron makes 
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Dante advocate democracy and the independence of Italy for the salvation and 
good of the country. What different sentiments does Monti in his Vision put 
into the mouth of Dante! Which of these two poets has made Dante a liar? or, 
rather which of the two has lied? Meantime weak heads (and they are in the 
majority) are becoming hot, but it seems to me that they will be still more heated 
by a book of that Lady’s,! called a fury even by the English newspapers, than by 
Byron’s rather unintelligible verses. A copy of her work has also come to 
Volterra. The circulation of such dangerous literature in the provinces is likely 
to do the more harm because of the ignorance of those into whose hands it falls. 


The Florentine official, evidently worried and puzzled, answered : 


I have received your communication about the two books by Lord Byron and 
Lady Morgan. As regards the former, which the Royal Office of Censure here 
does not know, I should like to see it, or at least to have some idea of the terms in 
which it is written, and the salient points. As to the second, it would be good to 
know if the copy of which you speak is in the English or the Italian language. 

In any case you are authorised to tell the owner that this Government dis- 
approves the reading of it. He is therefore forbidden to show it to others, and 
still more to aid in its distribution or circulation. 


A second private letter from Volterra contains the desired sketch 
of Byron’s poem, which the Commissioner believes must have been 
printed in Florence, although it bears the name of Barrois ainé, 
Paris. He goes on to say: 


The translator’s introduction confirms me in my belief of its harmful character. 
He begins by stating that he found the poem difficult to understand, and adds that 
it was hard work to divest certain images and expressions of their prosaic dress. 
The style, he says, of nearly all living English poets is, in truth, so turgid and 
extravagant as to quite spoil their ideas, often grandiose and correct. Why did 
he, then, give himself so much trouble to translate a bad poet? Probably because 
everything is good which serves a party purpose. 


Among the papers relating to Pisan affairs is a curious diary 
entitled ‘ Arcana politice anticarbonarie,’ kept by a certain Cavaliere 
L. Torelli who lived in Pisa from 1819 till 1822. He corresponded 
directly with the Emperor of Austria and with Metternich, and gave 
them private information about all the Italian courts. Nothing 
escaped his vigilant eye or was too small for at least a passing notice. 

By an odd coincidence Marquis Nicold Viviani, Governor of Pisa, 
had in his youth dabbled in literature, and had written a poem about 
Hero and Leander.? Our diarist says: 


The marquis was curious to see the English lord who had swum the Hellespont, 
but was determined not to permit him to indulge in follies of any kind in Tuscany. 
So when Byron sent his butler to the Governor to ask whether he might practise 
pistol shooting (a favourite pastime of his) in the garden, the Marquis Viviani 
replied that it was against the laws of the land, and he was sorry he could not 
permit it, in order not to give a bad example to others. Indeed, the Hospodar 


1 Lady Morgan. 
? Dedicated to Maria Louisa, Queen of Spain, and printed at Parma in 1794, for 
private circulation. 
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Karadia, who was then living in Pisa, had asked the same favour, and been 
refused. Milord led a very quiet and retired life: the only persons he visited, 
besides the Gambas and his English friends, were Madame Kemstein and her four 
daughters, and the Canon Danielle Girolami, priest of the church of San Pierino. 


This tranquil life was interrupted by what Lord Byron, in a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott, calls ‘an awkward affair which gave?me some 
anxiety.’ Torelli thus describes it in his diary, putting of course the 
worst construction on everything the Englishmen did, and rolling 
Shelley and Captain Hay up into one person. 


At length Lord Byron, with his company of assassins, gave us a taste of the 
temper he had shown in other places. The Government expected he would, and 
he had been watched from the day he arrived in Pisa. On tae 24th of March, at 
twenty-three o’clock P.M. (about sunset) a certain Masi, a Pisan, sergeant-major of 
the mounted dragoons, who were quartered here, had been dining in the country 
outside Porta alle Piagge and was returning tothe town. Afraid of being late for the 
muster roll, he rode fast, and near the gate saw Lord Byron, with several friends and 
servants on horseback, who took up the whole road. He pushed through them in 
order to get on, when Taafe, a friend of Byron’s, exclaimed against his insolence. 
Whereupon Byron, or one of the servants, hit his horse. The sergeant abused 
them, and so they all surrounded him and tried to force him to go back. He 
answered that the road was free, and wanted to go about his business, at the same 
time putting his hand to his sword to defend himself. Byron asked his name and 
threw him his visiting card, which was picked up by an artilleryman near. Masi 
reached the gate before the party, and ordered the two old soldiers who were on 
duty not to let any of them pass until they had given their names. He put him- 
self across the gateway, sword in hand, and the whole company tried to push 
through. In the confusion he sliced the nose of an Englishman, said to be a 
captain, who passes for a poet, and, among other eccentricities, prides himself, as 
though it were an heroic action, on having had the epithet atheist added to his 
name in his passport. He and his family live in Pisa. 

The Turkish Egyptian, who was living in Pisa, and used to go every evening 
to see Byron shoot with a pistol at a silver ‘scudo’ on the threshing-floor of a 
contadino, was also at the gate when the row took place. But not wishing to be 
compromised, he did as though he had nothing in common with them, and came 
into town at a gallop, with the blackamoor, who looked after his horse, running in 
front like a flash of lightning. 


What followed is described by Shelley in a deposition, evidently given 
in Italian. 


The dragoon cried out to the soldiers to arrest us at the gate. My lord, with 
Signor Gamba, passed through notwithstanding, whereupon Masi (the dragoon) 
drew his sword, seeing we also were determined to pass, and assailed Mr. 
Trelawny, who, however, got so close to him that he hindered him from striking. 
Two foot-soldiers then drew their swords, and it appeared to me that one, at least, 
hit Mr. Trelawny on the thigh. I tried to interpose between him and his assail- 
ants, when the dragoon aimed a blow at me, which was partly intercepted by 
something—perhaps by Mr. Hay’s stick—which we afterwards saw cut in two 
pieces. However, I received a blow on the head with the hilt of the sword, 
which knocked me off my horse. I remember looking into my holsters to see if 
there were pistols, but there were none. I remounted, and was able to enter the 
town, where I found Mr. Trelawny, and asked after Captain Hay, whom 1 did not 
see, He answered that he knew nothing of him, and that we must look for him. 
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The dragoon now passed us, using very bad language, and, I think, added, ‘ Are 
you satisfied P’ and rode on. We returned to the gate in search of Captain Hay, 
and found him wounded, bleeding from the face, and supported by some men. I 
got off my horse, and, helped by Mr. Trelawny, assisted him to Palazzo 
Lanfranchi. 


Gaetano Forestiere, of Ravenna, Lord Byron’s cook, deposed : 


On that day I returned from Leghorn about three hours after midday, and 
went straight to my kitchen to prepare for dinner, which my master always eats 
on his return from riding, about the time of the Ave Maria. That evening dinner 
was retarded for about an hour. It was one o'clock of the night (after sunset), or 
a little earlier, that I was called, and the master ordered me to bring a basin of 
water and a flask of vinegar. I did so, and an English gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance of my master’s whom I have heard called Hay, washed his nose, which was 
bleeding. While he was washing I returned to my duties, but I saw the gentle- 
men who formed the company of my lord talking among themselves, and heard 
one say that he had been cut at with swords, and that was Mr. Shelley... . 

Q. Do you know whether Lord Byron or any other inhabitant of his house 
knew of the wound ? 

C. I know nothing; my master has not spoken to me of such matters. He is 
a man of few words. 

Q. Do you know for how long the Countess Gamba had been in Lord Byron’s 
house on that evening ? 

C. The Lady Countess arrived before the return of my master. I was at the 
door of the sitting-room when she came upstairs much frightened. The bell had 
rung from below, which made me leave my kitchen to open the door; I then 
heard a noise on the big staircase, and this was the Countess coming up. Among 
other things, I gave her a glass of water from the master’s table. 

Q. Was anyone with the Countess ? 

C. Behind the Countess was Mrs. Shelley, and behind her the Countess’s 
servant, Antonio Malucelli. 

Q. You are sure that on that evening you saw Malucelli behind Mrs, Shelley? 

C. I cannot say for certain that I actually saw him when Mrs. Shelley was 
coming upstairs, because I was running in a hurry, as I had a dish on the fire 
which would spoil, and paid no attention to anything. I did not even know that 
lady was in the carriage with the Countess. 

Q. You have affirmed that you saw Antonio Malucelli in my lord’s palace 
following Mrs. Shelley upstairs on that evening. You spoke decisively; so we 
may doubt the truth of the modifications you are now attempting to make. 

C. No; I cannot say actually that I saw him, It was seeing the Countess 
made me imagine so. Then you must know that the Countess always runs 
upstairs very fast ; the servant remains behind to put up the steps of the carriage, 
and, before he has done, she is at the top of the staircase. Then I was also much 
upset on hearing her cry out, ‘Oh God! Oh God!’ 


In the diary of the Austrian spy, who of course hated all these 
tiresome forestieri, and could not understand why they should come 
and air their so-called liberal and subversive ideas in the well-governed 
and quiet Tuscan land, we find the end of the ‘ brawl’ as Lord Byron 


calls it. 


During the row at the gate Lord Byron galloped home, and, dismounting, 
quickly rushed upstairs, perhaps to provide himself with arms or to give orders to 


8 Life of Lord Byron, by Thomas Moore, p. 557. 
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his servants, for he descended almost immediately, and got on his horse again, 
returning to meet the sergeant, who was coming by the same road, followed by the 
whole party, who flung insulting words at him from some distance. When Byron 
reached the Piazza della Fontina he stopped and waited till the dragoon came 
near, and rode up to him saying most bitter things. The others then took courage 
and repeated the insolent words of Byron. The sergeant exclaimed that he was 
ready to give satisfaction to all, provided they came one at a time; he addressed 
himself particularly to Sir Taafe, who did not answer one word, but separated 
from the others, and disappeared down a side street into the town, After this a 
glove was thrown at Masi, and he said he accepted the challenge for next day, but 
would have them come singly, and not all together against one man. Some say the 
glove was thrown by Byron, but others declare it was thrown by the captain 
whose nose was scratched. The fact is, that when the sergeant reached Byron’s 
palace, the latter took his hand and said, ‘ If you are a soldier of any honour, then 
we understand each other.’ During this colloquy, Byron’s doorkeeper took hold 
of the bridle of Masi’s horse, and as soon as he had signified his acceptance of the 
challenge, a servant rushed out of the palace and treacherously wounded him in 
the side with a triangular weapon, and broke one of his ribs. Another servant 
had come from the stables with a pitchfork, so they evidently intended to assassi- 
nate him. The poor sergeant, after riding the distance of a gunshot, got off at the 
Café Lung’ Arno, of the Neapolitan Don Beppe, and, passing through the shop, 
went to the house of the jeweller Barletti, in Via dei Mercanti, whence the 
Misericordia carried him to the hospital. The doorkeeper was a well-known 
fellow, because he dressed in the French fashion with much braid, and had a 
thick, long, black beard. He had been twice in the galleys. Fortunately, the 
barracks were at some distance, and the attempted murder was not known by the 
soldiers that night ; but next afternoon my lord was imprudent enough to go out 
riding again with his companions, and to leave his bearded bravo at the door of his 
palace. The trumpeter of the dragoons passed by, and proudly said to him, ‘ Thou 
art capable of giving treacherous stabs, but not of meeting a man face to face.’ 
And Byron’s servant grew pale, they say, and more than a hundred persons 
assembled near the palace, while two other dragoons drew near. But the adjutant, 
Birri, came up and ordered them away, and so the crowd dispersed. On the 
following day, while, as I have said, Lord Byron was out riding with his usual 
companions, there were many people in the streets, and several saluted him, raising 
their hats ; he turned to young Prince Scubalof and said, ‘ The Pisans have become 
more respectful since last night ’—which speech was immediately tepeated to the 
police, 


An eyewitness of the whole scene, a well-known Italian writer 
and a leader in the insurrection of Leghorn in 1848, then a student 
at Pisa, Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi, wrote long afterwards to a 
friend :— 


I saw Masi, tottering in the saddle, ride as far as Don Beppe’s café, where, 
being no longer able to sit his horse, his casque fell off; his hair was standing on 
end, and his face as white as a sheet, and he fell down exclaiming, ‘I am killed!, 
I heard him say this, and I shall never forget his terrible face, made yet more 
horrible by a mass of flaming red hair. I also remember—and a great impression 
it made on me—that all the English then living at Pisa, whether they knew Lord 
Byron or not, went armed to his palace to defend the great poet of their country. 
I thought, had he been an Italian, his compatriots would have assembled to stone . 
him, and I began to understand why the English are a great people, and the 
Italians a bundle of rags in the shop of a second-hand dealer—at least till now. 
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The wildest stories were current in Pisa about the eccentric 
English ‘ Milord.” No wonder the quiet, sleepy inhabitants of the 
old city thought that madman and Englishman was an almost 
synonymous term, when they saw Shelley out walking in a short jacket 
reading a quarto Encyclopedia with another volume under his arm ; 
and old Mr. Dolby going about singing at the top of his voice, his 
pockets bulging with books, and a pair of spectacles hanging by a 
gold chain round his neck, while his coat was tattered and shabby ; 
Walter Savage Landor, who would know none of his own compatriots ; 
Lord Byron, with his menagerie of cats, dogs, peafowl; monkeys, &c., 
riding wildly about the country with various companions, ‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason’ were there also, and the bewildered Pisans could not 
make them out, as they had heard that ‘ Mr. Mason’ was really Mr. 
Tighe, and that ‘ Mrs. Mason’ was neither Mrs. Mason nor Mrs, Tighe 
but Lady Mountcashell. ‘A tall woman, fit for a grenadier and also 
imbued with those pernicious republican notions.’ 

Torelli’s diary shows that the police officer deputed to take the 
deposition of Lord Byron, did so with some trepidation. He was 
evidently agreeably disappointed, after having studied the poet’s life 
in a biographical dictionary, the name of which is unfortunately not 
given, 

The chief clerk (Cancelliere) Lapini, before going te interrogate Lord Byron, 
read the Biography of Celebrated Men, recently published in Paris, The author 
says Byron descends from the kings of Scotland, but gives a terrible picture of his 
character. Among other proofs of his wickedness, he describes the murder of one 
of his mistresses, and how he had half of her skull mounted as a drinking-cup. 
He also states that the noble lord bought of the Sultan of Turkey an uninhabited 
rock, on which he built a palace, where he lived with a few followers for about 
two years after the separation from his wife, in order to avoid any contact with 
mankind. Lapini was, however, quite astonished at the courtecus and kind 
manner in which this enemy of the human race received him. Per contra, I am 
told Lord Byron has mounted two small pieces of field artillery at the door of his 
room, and keeps a quantity of guns, pistols, and daggers on his table. So that a 
hunchback carrier between Piombino and Pisa, who was sent with a letter and a 
small wild boar from the Maremma to Byron, was so alarmed at this warlike show 
that he threw down the boar, gave the letter to a servant, and fled from Palazzo 
Lanfranchi without even waiting to be paid. This was the talk of the town. 

Many witnesses were examined about this unfortunate business, and among 
them several who lived in the vicinity of Palazzo Lanfranchi. Every one agreed 
as to the fact, but all disagreed about the circumstances. All those that Byron 
knew would be summoned before the court were either called by him or visited by 
Taafe and had money given them. It was said, by some one in a position to know, 
that this affair cost Byron 3,000 scudi. Countess Guiccioli, and the other woman 
who was in the carriage with her, were examined in their own houses, and so was 
Byron, as I have already said, for it seems that lords have this privilege. Anyhow 
it all proves that guineas are coins which pass current in all countries. 


The letter from Lord Byron to Mr. Dawkins, now printed for the 
first time, is very matter-of-fact: after all the Pisan gossip, and his 
long deposition is the same, 
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Lord Byron to Mr. E. J. Dawkins. 
Pisa: March 27, 1822.‘ 


Sir,—I take the liberty of transmitting to you the statements, as delivered to 
the police, of an extraordinary affair which occurred here on Sunday last. This 
will not, it is to be hoped, be considered an intrusion, as several British subjects 
have been insulted and some wounded on the occasion, besides being arrested at 
the gate of the city without proper authority or reasonable cause. 

With regard to the subsequent immediate occurrence of the aggressor’s wound, 
there is little that I can add to the enclosed statements. The testimony of an 
impartial eye-witness, Dr. Crawford, with whom I had not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance, will inform you as much as I know myself, 

It is proper to add that I conceived the man to have been an officer, as he was 
well dressed, with scaled epaulettes, and not ill-mounted, and not a serjeant-major 
(the son of a washerwoman, it is said) as he turns out to be. 

When I accosted him a second time, on the Lung’ Arno, he called out to me 
with a menacing gesture, ‘ Are you content?’ I (still ignorant of what had passed 
under the gateway, having ridden through the guard to order my steward to go to 
the police) answered, ‘No; I want your name and address.’ He then held out 
his hand, which I took, not understanding whether he intended it as a pledge of 
his hostility or of his repentance, at the same time stating his name. 

The rest of the facts appear to have been as within stated, as far as my know- 
ledge goes. Two of my servants (both Italians) are detained on suspicion of 
having wounded him, Of this I know no more than the enclosed papers vouch, 
and can only say that, notwithstanding the atrocious aggression (of the particulars 
of which I was at the moment ignorant), the act was as completely disapproved of 
by me as it was totally unauthorised, either directly or indirectly. 

It neither is nor has been my wish to prevent or evade the fullest investigation 
of the business ; had it been so, it would have been easy to have either left the 
place myself or to have removed any suspected person from it, the police having 
taken no steps whatever till this afternoon—three days after the fact. 

I have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) Nort Byron. 


Mr. Dawkins on receipt of this letter wrote an excellent and 
temperate letter in French to Cavaliere Fossombroni, Secretary of State 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, who answered the same day and 
seized the opportunity to put in a word for the ‘ well-known impar- 
tiality of justice in Tuscany.’ 

Three days after the dragoon had been stabbed, two of Lord 
Byron’s servants were arrested, and our diarist notes :— 


They were examined by the ‘Coadiutore’ Carloni, in the presence of the 
‘ Auditore,’ which is never done save in grave cases; they were imprisoned in 
separate cells, The bearded fellow (the porter) had two pistols and a long dagger 
which were found when he was locked up. It surprised everyone that he should 
have had such arms about him during his examination, On the following day 
another man, in the Guiccioli’s service, was taken, who seems, by all accounts, to 
be the guilty one. There is no doubt it isa mere chance that the murderer did 
not fly from Pisa, for the police made no attempt to secure him from the 24th till 
the morning of the 27th. Meanwhile Byron, contrary to his wont, caused alms to 
be distributed to the poor at the door of his palace, in order to gain popularity, 





4 In the Archivio di Stato at Florence. 
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A native of Ravenna told me that he did the same thing there during the 
Neapolitan revolution, when, at his instigation, the best families compromised 
themselves with the Government. 


The ‘ bearded fellow’ was none other than Tita, so often mentioned 
in Lord Byron’s letters—the faithful 


Battista, who upon the moonlight-sea 

Of Venice had so ably, zealously 

Served, and at parting thrown his oar away 

To follow through the world; who, without stain, 
Had worn so long that honourable badge, 

The gondolier’s, in a patrician house 

Arguing unlimited trust.$ 


The result of the examination of seventy witnesses, who all dis- 
agreed, was a decree that there were no grounds for proceeding against 
the accused, but considering the suspicious cbaracter of the three 
foreigners, Giovanbattista Falcieri of Venice, Antonio Malucelli of 
Ravenna, and Giuseppe Strauso of the same place, they were recom- 
mended to the attention of the civil authorities, and Giovanbattista 
Falcieri was condemned to be escorted to the frontier by the police, and 
exiled. He begged fora few days’ grace to settle his affairs, which were 
granted, provided he remained in prison. He said: ‘ Where am I to 
go? I must remain with Lord Byron, for he bought me. He paid a 
sum down to my father for me and he still pays him an annuity.’ 

It seems that Tita was taken to Florence during part of the trial, 
and imprisoned in the Palazzo di Giustizia, where they made him 
shave. The following little extract from the diary is rather touch- 
ing :— 

Falcieri still had his long beard of Asiatic shape, and when told to shave it off 
with a razor, he imagined his beard was to be given to his master, Lord Byron; 


buy on being told this was not the case, he wrapped it up most carefully in a sheet 
of paper. 


Lord Byron had requested the celebrated criminal lawyer Car- 
mignani, professor at the university of Pisa, to undertake the defence 
of himself and his servants, but, 


although of the same detestable liberal school (writes Torelli) Carmignani would 
not appear against a fellow-townsman, or expose himself to the hatred of all 
Pisa. So Milord called in Lorenzo Collini from Florence, who arrived on the 
20th of April, and went to the Inn ‘della Donzelle,’ but Lord Byron sent his 
carriage for him and insisted on lodging him in Palazzo Lanfranchi, 


Collini was a freemason and an avowed sceptic. Highly educated 
and witty, with a magnificent voice, he spoke French so well that in 
Napoleon I.’s time he went to Paris and pleaded with great success. 
After the restoration of the Grand Duke of Tuscany he was obliged, 


* Rogers’ Italy. 
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like every one else in Florence, to go to confession, and he went to the 
Badia where the ‘ padre’ was easy-going and indulgent ; his confession 
was short and pithy. At the church door he said :— 


Padre Macario, 
Da anno a quest’ anno 
Non ec’ é punto divario. 
(Father Macario, from last year to this there has been no change.) 


What a pity no prying diarist heard and chronicled the conversations 
between the witty Florentine barrister and the great poet ! 

Count Gamba, having been privately advised that his presence was 
distasteful at Pisa, took a house with Lord Byron at Montenero, near 
Leghorn. 


Here (writes Torelli) was another scene of the sort that Byron seems to stir 
up in every place he visits. An altercation arose between the servants of milord 
and of Gamba, and they drew knives in the garden. Byron, from the balcony, 
with four pistols threatened to shoot the lot if they did not at once drop their 
knives ; but the police had to interfere to quell the riot. This, together with the 
fact that Lord Byron’s request that his schooner ‘ Bolivar’ should be allowed to 
embark and disembark people without hindrance along the coast was supported by 
the English legation, made our Government determine to try and rid Tuscany of 
this revolutionary fellow, without openly expelling him. It was, therefore, re- 
solved to exile his courier, and to intimate to the Gambas that they were to leave 
Tuscany immediately, under pain of a formal sentence of exile. Milord, as soon 
as he knew of this, wrote to the Governor of Leghorn in the language of his own 
nation, thus. [Unluckily the original is not forthcoming, and Torelli gives an 
Italian version. ] 


(Translation.) 


Sir, I write to you in English, as 1 know you do us the honour of understand- 
ing our language. We have to thank you for an order of arrest and exile of my 
courier, and an intimation to the family of Count Gamba to quit Tuscany in three 
days. Iam preparing to leave with them, not desiring any longer to stay in a 
country where my friends are persecuted, and where a refuge is denied to the un- 
fortunate. As I have some affairs to set in order, I beg you will grant Count 
Gamba a delay, in order that I may be enabled to leave with them. 

I have the honour, &e. 
Noe. Byron. 


A delay was granted, until the 8th of July, when the Counts Gamba took 
passports for Genoa, but with the intention of going first to the baths of Lucca, 
whence they hoped to be able to work through friends at Florence, and obtain 
permission to return to Pisa. 


The following letters from the archives of Lucca will show how well 
informed our diarist was :— 


Mr. Dawkins to Marquis Mansi. 
(Translation.) Leghorn : July 7, 1822. 


Marquis,—Encouraged by the kindness I have received from you ever since I 
have had the honour of transacting business with the Court of Lucca, 1 venture to 


® State Archives of Lucca. 
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ask you a confidential question on behalf of Lord Byron, a peer of Great Britain, 
whose high reputation as a poet and a man of letters is doubtless known to 
you. 

: Count Gamba and his son, driven out of the Papal States for their political 
opinions, received orders a few days ago to leave Leghorn, where they are staying, 
and to cross the Tuscan frontier. The Countess Guiccioli, daughter of Count 
Gamba, who has never been included in the sentences of exile of the Court of 
Rome or of the Grand Duchy, and who is ina most delicate state of health, wishes, 
of course, to accompany her father and brother. Lord Byron is determined not to 
abandon a family to whom he has been attached for a long period. 

He wishes to know whether the Government of Lucca would permit the 
Counts Gamba, father and son, to reside in its territory, depositing any caution 
it might please to impose. I need not say that such a request is superfluous in 
the case of Madame Guiccioli, who has always been exempted from the attacks to 
which her family has been exposed. 

I may add in support of the request of my distinguished compatriot, that the 
Tuscan Government has officially declared that Lord Byron has never been sus- 
pected of having any share in the criminal part of the affair which made some stir 
in Pisa in March last, and that I have positive assurance of Count de Bombelles, 
that he has no recollection of even pronouncing the names of the Counts Gamba in 
his transactions with the Courts of Austria or of Tuscany. I have every reason 
to believe that their conduct has been irreproachable since they have inhabited 
Tuscany. I am ignorant of the reasons which have led to their having to leave it. 

This-will show you, Marquis, that I am not, in Lord Byron’s case, advocating 
the cause of a person unworthy of the highest consideration, and as to the Counts 
Gamba, I should not accord my intervention, even in this confidential, and I may 
say, indirect manner, if I did not feel sure that their sojourn in the state of Lucca 
would bring no unpleasantness to you, and would be a matter of indifference to 
Austria, 

Forgive my troubling you with so long a letter. I hope to make my excuses 
in person next month, and beg you to direct your answer to Leghorn, where I am 
staying. We shall see Lord Burghersh back towards the end of August. 

I have the honour, &c., 
W. Dawk1ns, 


This was evidently a most knotty diplomatic question, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Duchy of Lucca passed it on to his 
liege lord at once. 


Marquis Mansi to H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Lucca. 
(Translation. Lucca; July 9, 1822. 


Majesty,—I hasten to submit to your Majesty’s consideration a confidential 
letter I have this morning received from the English Chargé d’Affaires to your 
Majesty’s Court, and presented to me by Count Gamba. 

From this letter your Majesty will learn the nature of the request made by the 
said Chargé d’Affaires. As I must reply, I beg your Majesty to deign to tell me 
your intentions as to dealing with this affair. I have no intelligence as to the 
motives which have led the Governments of Rome and of Florence to exile the 
Counts Gamba. All I know is that Lord Byron pays his court to Countess 
Guiccioli, daughter of Count Gamba, and that the said lord is as much renowned 
for his poetic talents and literary culture as for his eccentricities and his pernicious 
principles, 

Iam, &c., 
Mansi, 
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Young Count Gamba, who was not very wise (continues Torelli), has confided 
to one of his supposed friends, that Byron is in hourly expectation of receiving 
news that a revolution has burst out in France. This he expects will be followed 
by one here in Italy. It is impossible to describe the anxiety with which the 
followers of milord and of the Gambas run to the post on the advent of the 
French courier. 

Count Gamba has gone to the baths of Lucca with his son; but, as Madame 
Guiccioli remains in Pisa, Byron no longer talks of leaving. On the contrary, he 
is expecting another English poet, a certain Smith, and they intend to start a 
newspaper against the Italian Government, which is to be printed in England, and 
bring them in much money. This will be something far worse than Lady Mor- 
gan’s book—a weekly satire directed chiefly against Austria, whom they call the 
usurper of Italian freedom. This should be seen to, 


The terrible fate of poor Shelley and his friend Williams is men- 
tioned incidentally, on the 8th of July, and a few pages after Lord 
Byron’s name occurs in the diary for the last time. 


Milord has at length decided on going to Genoa. Some say he is already 
tired of his favourite Guiccioli, others that he is bent on going to Athens, and pur- 
chasing adoration from the Greeks, 


JANET Ross, 
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THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY’S GHOSTS 


A CHALLENGE RENEWED 


THE relation of the Society for Psychical Research to the late Madame 
Blavatsky is a curious one. Her theosophy—that, I mean, which 
she had picked up or which had picked up her, before she became 
known in the Madras Presidency—is not at all a bad system. It is 
not more clumsy in its phraseology, or less effective in its morale, 
than two hundred other theosophies into which the thoughts about 
the universe of speculative men have in past ages shaped themselves. 
But it would have attracted little notice and exerted little influence 
in British India except for the claim on the part of its professors to 
perform material and materialising miracles. These marvels were, 
indeed, of a kind very trivial and worthless, except for the evidential 
purpose for which they were put forward. But, such as they were, 
when put forward, they challenged the scrutiny of the members of 
the Madras Christian College—men some of them, it should be said, 
highly accomplished in science as well as foremost in educational 
influence in Southern India. And the result was a conclusive de- 
monstration that the Madras marvels, at least, were due to fraud, 
aided by the usual resources of sliding panels and obiter facta care- 
fully prepared beforehand. Madame Blavatsky would have had 
difficulty in separating herself from these things in any case. But 
the speciality of the investigation was the production and publication 
of a whole series of letters, all alleged to be in the handwriting, as 
well as in the characteristic style, of that by no means characterless 
personage, and all confidentially arranging and preparing the frauds 
for the conquest of this or that dupe specially named. The letters 
were published and the charge was made in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine for 1884, with the avowed object of inviting the 
lady and her supporters to deal with the matter in the courts of law. 
She declined to do so, and transferred her residence to England, 
where by this time the Psychical Society had appointed a committee 
to inquire into the theosophic phenomena, and had sent out Mr. 
Hodgson to Madras as their commissioner. Mr. Hodgson did his 
work with great ability and apparently with great candour, and the 
Report in the Society’s Proceedings for 1885! accordingly forms the 


1 Vol. iii. p. 201. 
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source of most people’s knowledge of these interesting facts. The 
writer has met with some inquirers who knew of them at an earlier 
stage. But his chief interest is in the problem presented to scientific 
or theosophic speculators when their facts are challenged, not on 
speculative or @ priori grounds, but in the rough and open plain 
of testimony and evidence. As a Scottish lawyer he has no particular 
bias on this. In Scotland even the common mind is free from the 
superstition which accepts the verdict of a jury as final for all 
purposes ; and its favourite formula ‘ Not Proven’ alike expresses and 
encourages the national tendency, when the facts presented are in- 
conclusive, to say so—and to say no more. - Yet the instinct in all 
countries that in such cases there must be an investigation, and 
that the public must resolve itself into a jury, is wholesome and 
strong. Madame Blavatsky’s failure in, or at least avoidance of, the 
Madras investigation was a difficulty with her disciples. For, of 
course, she had disciples: no one could study that extraordinary 
face with its glare of intellect, aggressive even as reflected in pho- 
tograph, without being sure that if she, who might have been so 
many other things, chose finally to set up in London as ‘ the woman 
that calleth herself a prophetess,’ she would have devoted followers. 
The latest and strongest among thém, Mrs. Besant, after some hesi- 
tation, selected her line on this matter. Mrs. Besant’s view, it 
will be seen, is that Madame Blavatsky could not be persuaded ‘to 
trouble herself much in reversing the verdict’ of the public, which in 
a sense she had originally challenged. And, indeed, Mrs. Besant was 
fated in a very short time to illustrate the same twofold method in 
her own person. Selecting the critical occasion when she was to say 
farewell before a large audience to the Secularist body, she raised the 
question of Madame Blavatsky’s good faith, and asserted that she 
herself, since that lady’s death, had received a letter from the 
‘ Mahatmas’ in the same handwriting as her friend, when living, was 
said to have forged. Instantly from all London there was a roar of 
inquiry, Where is the letter? How did it come? Tell us all about 
it? Toall which Mrs. Besant answered without hesitation by refusing 
to produce the letter, and eloquently declining the investigation of 
unsympathetic outsiders into such matters as useless or worse. 
According to the views of the Psychical Society, no course could 
be more opposed to reasonable principle and fair conduct. So when 
Mr. Sinnett, immediately after Madame Blavatsky’s death, attempted 
to meet the mass of evidence against her by his own individual 
opinion, the Society’s representatives quietly published their adherence 
to its old verdict. The body was indeed itself founded for impartial 
‘research,’ and though there seem to have been originally some 
half-acknowledged reservations,? the results in- actual working were 
2 *The Society of Psychical Research was founded with the establishment of 


thought transference as its primary aim, with hypnotism as its second study, &c.’ 
Proceedings of the Society, Part XIII, p. 365. 
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for some time admirable. Nothing in this region has been so impar- 
tial on so large a scale, and there are traces of the secretaries having 
again and again rejected stories—some of them well-known or famous 
stories—which were pressed upon the Society by others than theoso- 
phists with a view to establishing the thought-transference in which 
both parties believed. 

And yet—the question must be put whether the Society, in 
issuing its most important publication in 1886, and since that date in 
dealing with the problem as to testimony which was then raised, has 
not been in ever increasing danger of a lapse in the very direction 
which it has condemned. 


Six years ago it published what is undoubtedly the best book of 
ghost stories in the English language—the best, because the best 
authenticated. The two big volumes are filled with narratives which 
have survived ‘ a testing process carried on in some directions with a 
sifting severity and skill which are unprecedented and indeed unap- 
proached in our literature.’ No doubt it calls its book ‘ Phantasms of 
the Living, and what most people think the special fad of the society 
is that men, even in ordinary life, ‘ undergoing some crisis,’ occasionally 
and unconsciously send intimations of it to their distant friends. But 
then the Society is wise enough to consider death as the great crisis of 
life, and, by including in its range one day after the moment of dis- 
solution, it sweeps in the whole class of stories of wraiths—.e., ap- 
pearances or intimations at and about the time of dying. Now this is 
the only class of such narratives for which it is generally conceded 
that there exists a mass of evidence really worth sifting. And in spite of 
their fad, or, as the new investigators would themselves not unfairly 
say, partly because of it, they turned out a book beyond comparison the 
most careful and critical we possess on the general subject. But the 
true reason is that we have at last got the right sort of men to deal 
with that subject. The Society has in its Council some of the best 
names in English literature and thought. And the Council found in 
Dr. Myers, and in the late Mr. Edmund Gurney, men above even its 
own high average to do the actual work. One result was that when, 
in this Review for August 1887, I attacked the part of the work 
founded on testimony * as fatally defective in the only point on which 
the public could test it, I found it unnecessary to go for my canons 
of proof beyond the book itself. Mr. Gurney in it put at the head 
of all other evidence the case where the percipient—the wraith-seer 
-—had ‘ made a written record of his experience, with its date, at the 
time of its occurrence,’ and where it is possible to show that the record 
was written before the news of the fulfilment came round through 
the ordinary channels. In such a case we have not merely a statement 
made to the editors by some individual, himself unknown to the public, 


* As distinguished from experiment, 
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We have documentary and contemporaneous evidence of the statement’s 
truth—evidence which may be not only cogent but conclusive. 

Of course what would be the conclusive case of this sort is the ordi- 
nary one—a letter posted immediately after the wraith, or other inti- 
mation. And in all the most important of the Psychical Society stories 
of 1886 we have one such letter alleged—sometimes eventwo. Take 
only a few examples. A London man appeared a few years ago at 
the corner of his club to Mr. A., looking very ghastly. He might 
well do so, for he was at that very moment not in London where he 
appeared, but in Cardiff, and in the act of being knocked down by 
two miners. However strange, the story must be true; for we are 
told that his letter from Cardiff next day, telling what happened 
there, crossed the one from London informing him of his own appari- 
tion. An English lady dreamed in England that she saw her husband 
arrested as a spy during the Franco-German war, and writing him 
next day she actually etched the bushy black whiskers of the arrest- 
ing sergeant. The husband’s letter from France, narrating that all 
this happened to him, is said to have crossed the other much more 
remarkable one from his wife. Mr. Pengelly fell into the sea in an 
oriental port, and next day his mother and his sweetheart, both then 
in England, and a hundred miles apart, exchanged letters mentioning 
that each had dreamed they saw him so fall in. A lady dies in 
Jersey, and the same night her brother in Shanghai, and her sister 
in Canton (a thousand miles from each other), dream of her appari- 
tion or her death—at least they say so to the Psychical Society, and 
add that they wrote each other of it immediately, so that the letters 
crossed. Lastly, Colonel Meadows Taylor, when a young man in 
India, wrote to England to his father that a young lady whom he 
had left at home had appeared to him dressed in a profusion of lace 
but with a troubled countenance, and as she receded through the 
tent door she cried, ‘Do not let me go.’ His father’s reply was in 
these words: ‘Too late, my dear son; on the very day of the vision 
you described to me, A. was married.’ Now for the general public, 
who are only readers of such stories, and have never personally met 
the narrators, there is nothing in their mere narratives more remark- 
able than in a thousand others which have turned out, on inquiry, 
to be romances, founded on excess of imagination or defect of 
memory, or both. But what gives these the evidential value 
which others want is the alleged existence of letters which 
passed through the post on a particular day—letters therefore the 
mere production of which would, seemingly, prove the stories they 
narrate. With regard to some of them, it seemed to me not too 
strong to say, that ‘if, such a letter exists, with contents and post- 
mark undisputed, it is worth a thousand guineas in the market, and 
its destination is a guarded glass-case in the British Museum, 
Circumstances, not at all professional, had drawn my attention to the 
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significance of this documentary corroboration, and still more of the 
want of it. And it was after enumeration of all the Psychical Society 
stories of this class, and analysis of the more important of them, that 
I ventured to put in these columns‘ a question and answer. 

‘ How many are there of these seven hundred cases of psychical 
research—how many even of the three hundred and fifty “first class 
narratives” of our letter-writing age—in which the indefatigable 
editors have seen or ascertained a letter or document issued at 
the time by the narrator, so as to prove his story to be true? The 
answer must be, Not one.’ 

Mr. Edmund Gurney, whose high qualities as a thinker some 
men had the opportunity of appreciating only when his career was 
about to be cut short, made an exceedingly reasonable reply.© He 
pointed out that, even in a letter-writing age, many people will omit 
to commit their startling dream to the custody of paper, and that 
many others, even when they receive such a document, will throw it 
into the fire after they have wondered sufficiently. It is no doubt 
true, and may balance the fact that there are some people who will 
write down, and others who will preserve, an experience of that kind, 
when they would not take the same trouble about anything else. 
Every allowance is to be made for the carelessness, inaccuracy, and in- 
consistency of human nature on this and all other matters. The strange 
and ominous thing would be if human nature, so various and reckless 
in other matters, should in this alone turn out to be cautious and 
uniform, and that in one direction only—the avoidance of evidence. 
What I had said in my summing up was, that, out of thousands of 
such stories, the best evidenced were for the first time picked out and 
collected in this book; that of the hundreds so collected a very large 
proportion indeed were capable of proof by contemporary documents, 
documents here alleged in many instances to have been really written ; 
and yet that ‘in the whole mass of cases there is not one which has 
been proved, not one which has not failed in this easy documentary 
demonstration.’ I must maintain the same position now, after re- 
reading what Mr. Gurney had to say. Indeed, I do not understand 
him to deny it so far as the written evidence is concerned. Andin the 
practical result—the urgent importance of getting better evidence 
of this higher kind in the future—Mr. Gurney, as might be expected 
from his distinguished candour, was prompt and emphatic. So, 
indeed, as we shall see, was the Psychical Society. But before deal- 
ing with the results of this renewed effort, I must refer to one narra- 
tive, and one only, in the already discussed Phantasms. 

Mr. Gurney, as I have said, while urging that I had undervalued 
the evidence, and even the written evidence, for some of the stories 
in the book, scarcely claimed that evidence as in any one case con- 
elusive. That claim was made (if not by him at least by others) only 

* Nineteenth Century, xxii. 178. 5 Jbid, October, 1887. 
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for a certain new document, quoted now for the first time in his 
reply to me, and referred to with a certain pardonable pride. The 
Saturday Review, I remember, summarised our little controversy, 
and held that the Psychical Society must be held to have failed 
along the whole line, except in this one case. But as to it, it 
suggested that I should amend my above-quoted question and answer 
so as to run, ‘ How many of the seven hundred cases are there in 
which a document quoted shows the story to be true? The answer 
must be, One.’ Let us look at the solitary case on which issues so 
momentous were left to hang. I do so the more readily, because as 
it appeared in the volumes originally it was made to run in the name 
of a distinguished traveller and authoress, While travelling on the - 
other side of the Atlantic she employed as a guide a half-caste ruffian 
known as ‘ Mountain Jim,’ and gained over him an influence, half 
personal, half religious. ‘He made me promise to keep one or two 
things secret whether he were living or dead, and I promised him; 
but they come between me and the sunshine sometimes, and I wake 
at night to think of them.’ And this tendency to think of him 
(testified to by a subsequent charming volume, of which Jim is almost 
the hero), was much increased by his last fierce words to his friend 
before she left America, ‘I shall see you when I die:’ ‘I swear that I 
will see you again.’ Eight months after this, the exciting news 
arrived in Europe that Jim, after being wounded in a wild quarrel 
in Colorado had recovered, and ‘ was planning revenge.’ And it was 
upon getting this intimation at Interlaken, that the vision occurred 
of which the following account was given, or alleged to have been 
given, twelve year's later, to the Psychical Society. 

Shortly after getting it, in September 1874, I was lying on my bed about 
6 AM., writing to my sister, when looking up I saw Mountain Jim standing with 
his eyes fixed on me, and when I looked at him, he very slowly but very distinctly 
said, ‘I have come as I promised,’ then waved his hands towards me, and said, 
‘Farewell.’ When Miss came into the room with my breakfast, we recorded 
the event with the date and the hour of its occurrence. In due time news arrived 
of his death, and its date, allowing for the difference of longitude, coincided. 





It will be observed that no day is mentioned for the vision in 
the whole month of September, while in point of fact Jim died from 
his foeman’s bullet not at six o’clock in the morning, but at 2 p.m. in 
America, or at what would be in Switzerland ten at night, on the 
seventh day of that month.® At best, therefore, the coincidence is 
far from strong, and the case is not fitted to bear more than its own 
weight. But that is not the point. My point was raised by the 
words which followed,’ that the narrator ‘ hopes to be able to show 
us the diaries in which the date was recorded.’ Was it fair to a lady 


* The hour and day of death were ascertained by Mr. Gurney and his Society with 
the scrupulous and admirable care which on this side of their investigation has made 
all inquirers their debtors. 

7 Phantasms, i. 532. 
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to publish a story, taken merely from memory, of what happened 
twelve years before, when there were at the time two contemporary 
entries recording the thing as it happened? And was it fair to the 
public? Diaries are, of course, of little value in comparison with 
letters, and a case of this sort is in any view trivial as compared with 
the important ones I have already quoted, where crossing letters 
were alleged but in no instance produced. Still, a contemporary 
diary has its value, and in this and a dozen similar cases I had asked 
for it. But in this one case Mr. Gurney was able to give in October 
a twofold answer to my August question, an answer which I agree with 
the Saturday Review in thinking well worth noting in both its parts. 
In the first place, as to the diary corroboration, it turns out,that I was 
right. The narrator’s statement as to a note in her diary was incorrect, 
as she ‘ finds that she did not keep a diary till later.’ And what of the 
other lady, who recorded it separately and atthe same time? ‘She 
cannot remember noting the fact in her diary, which is for the present 
‘in the depths of a pantechnicon.”’ But this not unusual collapse as 
to diaries turns out in the present case, in Mr. Gurney’s view, to be of 
no consequence—perhaps to be not so much a loss asa gain. For, 
though the diaries have vanished, the letter to the sister has been 
preserved, and was now shown to him; and, ‘as Mr. Innes rightly 
points out, a letter written before the news of the death is even 
more conclusive than a diary entry, which might conceivably have 
been added later.’ Now then for the letter. Mr. Gurney, founding 
so strongly on this unique document, would, I think, have done 
better to print it bodily, and to indicate where it could be seen. 
But his own fragmentary account of it * (which I completely trust) is 
really conclusive, and makes it unnecessary for me at least to see 
more of the original. In the first place, it has no date but 
‘Wednesday ’"—and which Wednesday of that September does not 
appear. In the second place it speaks of the dream or vision as 
occurring ‘a few days ago,’ and consequently the narrator ‘ can- 
not have been writing to her sister at the moment the figure 
appeared, or she would certainly have mentioned the appearance in 
that letter instead of a few days later.’ The significance of this 
point may rather be that if (as is now admitted) the narrator was 
not using her pillow at that early hour as a writing desk, she was 
probably putting it to its more legitimate use. But even that is 
of little consequence. Asleep or awake, or between the two, in 
vision or in dream, it may be conceded that on some morning in 
that September this most intelligent witness saw a figure which 
she recognised as the one which had haunted her memory. But 
did the figure say anything? The report published by the Society 
twelve years after, and which the diaries should have corroborated, is 
quite clear upon this. ‘He very slowly but very distinctly said, “I 
8 Nineteenth Century, xxii. 529. 
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have come, as I promised.”’ But the only report we have now—the 
letter actually written a few days after the incident by the narrator 
herself—puts it more truly : ‘ There was an impression on my mind 
as though he said’ it ! 

Enough. It is plain that the case finally put forward by the 
able secretary of the Society as apparently the strongest which he 
possessed, and which sharp critics were disposed to accept as the only 
one ever proved, has turned out quite typically. There are in truth 
sixty cases now left in the two volumes stronger than this particnlar 
one. Only the sixty are to the public mere hearsay, for they do not 
come to us with corroboration produced, whether from diaries written 
at the time or from letters written a few days later. And so the . 
most important thing left in Mr. Gurney’s rejoinder comes to be the 
plea, renewed in his summing-up, for greater care in recording cases. 
There was nothing novel in his pressing this; in the book itself he 
had insisted on ‘the moral which must be enforced ad nauseam as 
to the importance of an immediate written record on the percipient’s 
part.’ But not Mr. Gurney only, but the association which was about 
to lose his admirable services, now took up the matter seriously. 
Professor Sedgwick soon after proclaimed that a ‘ crisis in the history 
of the Society ’ had arrived ; a lady, very influential with its members, 
urged them all to ‘ make a point of recording before fulfilment all 
dreams or other experiences which appear to them to be premonition,’ 
and the same number of the Reports which records these utterances 
gives a circular and appeal by the Society itself, dated April 1888.9 
It narrates that the Council had reason to believe that persons in 
possession of facts ‘ have lately thought it needless to proffer such 
evidence, supposing that the reality of thought-transference, for in- 
stance, or of apparitions at death, was now sufficiently proved, and 
that no further cases were wanted. The Council wish _distinetly to 
state that their view is altogether different.’ 

Nothing could be more satisfactory, provided the Society (or those 
who should succeed Mr. Gurney in the responsibility for its manage- 
ment), understood the issues involved in their appeal, and were pre- 
pared to draw the proper conclusions from the mere absence of response 
to it. This is the point as to which I have now a few words to say. 
As before, I shall confine myself to incidents of alleged spontaneous 
telepathy, vouched for by testimony, passing by the other field or 
experiment (planchette, &c.); and in the former I shall look chiefly, 
as before, for documentary evidence that the intimation really came 
to the percipient. My sources, during the five years since the 
Phantasms, must be the occasional publications of the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, the last I have seen being issued this summer. 

In the first place, there has during that time been no confir+ 


* Mr. Gurney’s reply to me had been in October, 1887, and he died in the following 
spring. 
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mation of any one of the stories to which wide publicity had been 
given in 1886 by the book on ‘ Phantasms,’ and which were challenged 
in these pages in 1887. Yet during the succeeding years these 
stories, some of them most graphic and telling, must have been 
gradually finding their way among the friends of those who had 
contributed them. And every such reader must have at once felt 
himself compelled to cast about for that missing letter, which in 
almost every case was so obviously the missing link. The number 
missing is very large—on one page I gathered together no fewer 
than forty cases, in which documents were alleged in the story itself 
to have been written at the time the wraith or dream occurred. 
But in no one of these had the document been recovered by the 
editors, while in most of them no explanation of its absence was 
offered, and no special inquiry into the matter was alleged. The 
uniform absence of letters, many of which would be worth to any 
dealer forty times more than their weight in gold, was even at 
first impossible to explain and impossible to understand. But the 
continued failure to produce any one of them, after the widest 
publicity has been given to the necessity for it, seems to me to be 
pretty nearly fatal. 

Yet, secondly, that was not what was directly asked for. What 
was asked for was new stories which should have the corroboration 
which those in the book lacked. The appeal had, I believe, a wide 
circulation in the English-speaking world. But, so far as the 
Society's own publications inform us, there has been no response. 
It would almost seem as if the demand for corroboration had stopped 
the flow of pretended incident. 

Of course, during these years there have been some stories sent 
in, or reported from, other countries, and in some of -these written 
letters have figured. We have, for example, an American tale 
(Part XIV. p. 449) where two people had the same vision of a 
deceased friend on the same Friday morning, so late as July 1888. 
On the following Sunday each sat down to write the other a con- 
soling letter, and the letters crossed in the post. ‘So,’ at least, 
says the Psychical Society, ‘we are told, both letters having been 
unfortunately destroyed.’ We have a second type in the Russian 
story (Part XVI., p. 354), where also the letter was burned with 
other ‘ useless correspondence.’ Yet the writer of it, Prince Emile 
de Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berlebourg, thought what had happened was 
not only very singular, but would ‘stand criticism,’ as being the 
‘finding of a will by spiritual communication’ transmitted in the 
document now destroyed. In point of fact, the will was not found 
in consequence of this letter or by spiritual communication at all: it 
was found before the spiritually inspired letter arrived, and that 
letter merely suggested a particular armoire, which had already 
suggested itself to the parties making the search. A third type is 
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one, again from America, where the letter and its contents are 
actually produced, and they narrate how the writer, a clairvoyante, 
saw her friend slip in ascending the steps of a door. But then the 
letter was apparently written not only after the accident happened 
(if it happened at all), but long after the report of it might have 
come round in the ordinary way and so suggested the vision. Yet 
this is the very best documentary story that has been produced 
during the years since the appeal was made for more, and it has 
been described from the chair of the Society as of ‘ high evidential 
value.’!° That may be a mere slip in characterisation. What is 
certain is, that no part of the material recently added has attained 
the partial evidential value which a good deal even of the ‘ Phan- 


t¢ It may be worth while, therefore, to analyse it, all the more as it is described 
(p. 35 of Part XVIII.) as ‘a very striking case.’ An unnamed lady in Washington, 
of ‘rare psychical faculties,’ writes on a Monday evening to Mrs. Conner, a friend 
said to be of high standing in the same city, with this lively picture :— 

‘I was sitting in my room sewing, this afternoon about two o’clock, when what 
should I see but your own dear self; but, Heavens! in what a position! You were 
falling up the front steps in the yard. You had on your black skirt and velvet 
waist. When you fell, your hat went in onedirection and the papers in another. .. . 
You did look too funny, spreading yourself out in the front yard.’ 

Mrs. Conner received this letter on Tuesday morning, and Dr. Elliott Coues reports 
that a few hours later she verified it to him, if not in every particular, at least ‘in 
every essential particular. Dr. Coues, of whose own qualifications nothing is said, 
sent on both letter and story within a week to the Psychical Society, not of America, 
but of London. , 

Now it is scarcely worth noticing that the story, taking it at its best, depends on 
the unsupported statement of Mrs. Conner, but it may be remarked that i: is not the 
first statement by Mrs. Conner of the same kind. The same friend, she says, has had 
a clairvoyant vision of her once or twice before. Let us, however, deal with this last 
time. Apparently no one saw her fall upon those steps that afternoon at all, and 
when she is therefore asked by Dr. Myers to fix the time of her own stumble, she 
gives it as ‘within a few seconds of nineteen minutes to three.’ That is, Mrs. B. in 
one Washington house saw her friend fall harmlessly on the steps of another, at least 
Sorty minutes before it actually happened. Few people will think it necessary to 
accept such a story, if the impression on the two ladies’ minds can be otherwise more 
easily accounted for.. And that is superfluously easy. Is it not possible that Mrs. 
Conner, who has faith in her friend’s visions, may have been so much impressed by 
the vivid description of the letter as to believe ea post facto in her own stumble, a 
stumble which had no consequences, and which no one professes to have seen? But 
even that surmise is not necessary. For the lady of rare ‘ psychical faculties’ lives 
exactly a mile and a half from the other, in a town presumably traversed by horse- 
cars; and if the accident happened at all it may have been seen, and may have easily 
travelled round in the usual way as a rumour, to one who was not only confessedly 
imaginative, but whose imagination took the form of visions of this particular friend. 
Her lively letter, written and posted the same night, wouldthen represent what she had 
come to believe that she had seen, though she made a mistake of forty minutes in her 
shot at the hour. On either alternative and in any view it cannot be ranked as a 
striking case, or as one in which bare testimony is corroborated by real evidence, for 
while Iam bound to admit that ‘the fact that the percipient recorded her vision 
almost at once’ gives it a certain interest, I am far from admitting that in the actual 
circumstances it gives it a ‘ high evidential value.’ I fear, indeed, that the words sug- 
gest a contrast between the present standard of evidence of the Society and that 
which it theoretically maintained only a few years ago and maintained even in the 
admirable book in which I found so much to criticise. 
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tasms’ (as mere unsupported and verbal testimony) undoubtedly 
possessed ; while the attempt to fill the amazing blank of conclusive 
and documentary corroboration which that verbal testimony had dis-~ 
closed has been an absolute failure. 


Do these facts point us to any conclusion ? 

Before the Psychical Society published its inquiries, it might 
have been possible to hold that, as the Spectator puts it so late as 
the 28th of July of this year, ‘there are so very many well attested 
accounts of telepathic visions at the moment of death,’ that their 
occasional occurrence is ‘ fully established.’ That impression had been 
produced in the minds of many people, and of the present writer 
among others, by the unverified traditions which you find in every 
private circle, and by the equally uncritical narratives of well-written 
books like Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nature and Owen’s Footfalls 
on the Boundaries of Another World. But the moment all this 
rubbish begins to be sifted, as in the present case by this Society, 
many of the most vivid and most influential stories fly off as not 
worthy to be retained even as material. And with regard to the 
residue, which the Society preserved as legitimately advancing its 
original aim, while they are no doubt ‘many’ in number, there is 
not one more than on the ordinary principles of human nature might 
have been expected, while of the whole number no one was ‘ well 
attested ’ except in the sense of testing the bona fides of the narrator. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gurney, so far from believing 
that any one of his seven hundred narratives could be put forward as 
demonstrated, admitted to me that even all of them together—the 
whole cumulative collection—‘ was not put forward as a demonstration 
bound to be convincing to all candid students.’ And the Society’s 
Council, as we have seen, followed up this by proclaiming that while 
some people thought wraiths and thought-transference to be then 
sufficiently proved, their own view was altogether different. But the 
question now is, which way has the proof gone during the subsequent 
years ? 

It is worth noting that during these years Mr. Podmore, the 
Secretary of the Society, and the able associate as well as successor 
of Mr. Gurney in its actual work, has published his belief that its 
investigations do not indicate any thought-transference or other com- 
munication between the living and the dead. Hestill holds telepathy 
to exist as between the living; but I suppose that he, like Mr. 
Gurney, has been influenced a good deal in that matter by the 
thought-transference experiments of which Dr. Myers some time 
ago frankly said, ‘We have not yet succeeded in experimentally 
obtaining thought-transference otherwise than between persons in 
close proximity.’" I have refused in these papers to take any notice 

" Proceedings, vol. iv. p. 176. 
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of this region of experimental psychical research ; but I wish once for 
all to say that it is not because I would throw any doubt upon its 
value. Many subjective phenomena—let me instance only trance 

and double consciousness as examples—require still to be very care- 

fully watched ; and the minutest ‘ fallings from us, vanishings—blank 

misgivings’ even, should be accurately observed and registered. 

Remembering too that while men have professed to doubt the exis- 

tence of their own spirits, they have never questioned the proximity 

of other personalities around them, it may be worth while to inquire 

whether one embodied spirit can ever immediately influence the 

other—a question which in hypnotism is not even yet quite settled, 

after so many thousand observations or experiments. But the region . 
with which I have here dealt is that not of experiment but of spon- 

taneous thought-transference or spontaneous spirit-communication ; 

an alleged fact which may undoubtedly be proved, and perhaps dis- 

proved, by testimony. On this matter I confess that in the contro- 

versy between Dr. Myers and Mr. Podmore I am inclined to take 

the side of the former. I do not see, that is, that there is in the 

Society’s accumulations any spontaneous evidence for phantasms or 

intimations before death, which might not equally be pleaded for the 

same phenomena having occurred after it. But there is for me no 

impossibility in either the one or the other. It is all a question of 
evidence. 

And with regard to the only incidents in the Society’s collections 
which can be tested by the public as a class, there is no difficulty in 
deciding how the evidence preponderates. For however much they 
differ among themselves, they agree in this, that these are all startling 
incidents. They are not like the obscure intimations which I have 
already put on one side, and which, ‘ deep-seated in our mystic frame,’ 
must be groped after darkly and doubtfully, if they are to be found at all. 
Such obscure telepathies can scarcely be proved, or perhaps disproved. 
But it is otherwise with the stories which are here appealed to 
as evidence. These narratives are vivid and startling, and must have 
been startling before fulfilment, and when they occurred—if they ever 
occurred, as their narrators have got themselves to believe. The test 
I proposed is this ; astartling experience is one which is likely to be 
recorded at the time. The very meaning of its being startling is 
that it strikes the mind as noteworthy, most of all if it is of such a 
nature as to point forward to a startling fulfilment. In such a case 
the chances are strongly in favour of some document existing ; and 
we find, in point of fact, that of all other startling events in our time, 
whether public, domestic, or private, records do exist, generally in 
the form of letters. What is the inference, if the class of telepathic 
or wraith stories is uniformly distinguished from others equally 
startling, either by this class alone having no record at the time, or 
by its being invariably found impossible to produce the document even 
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when it is part of the story that it was actually written? This is not 
a difficulty raised in the region of telepathy or philosophy: it is a 
mere application of the ordinary rules of common sense to the 
ordinary facts of testimony. And when I find that this, already the 
scandal of telepathy in 1887, has not been removed in the case of 
any one narrative down to near 1892, and that in the new stories it 
has rather persisted and increased, I fear that the representatives of 
the Society may soon come to have avery plain duty laid upon them. 
That duty will not be to discontinue experiment, or to deny any of 
their private convictions with regard to telepathy. But it may be 
to acknowledge that the more startling of the ‘ spontaneous’ in- 
cidents—those upon which they have mainly relied with outsiders, 
and which alone, indeed, have taken hold upon the public mind— 
should never have been passed as evidential. Such narratives, how- 
ever vivid and however honest, were in the view of Mr. Gurney 
probably false unless they were corroborated. What have Mr. Gurney’s 
successors to say to the persistent absence during the last few years 
of the alleged documentary corroboration? Why should it be about 
as hard to get a letter from a Psychical Society as from a Mahatma? 


A. TAYLor INNEs. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
THE CHURCH 


Ir the conduct of the Government in yielding too much to the 
Liberal Unionists excites the discontent of some of its supporters, its 
conduct in yielding to the extreme Radicals would meet with still 
greater animadversion from them, and it is difficult to understand or 
to excuse the bad management which led to the dropping of the 
Clergy Discipline Bill, supported as it was by Mr. Gladstone, on 
account of the opposition of half a dozen little-known members, 
notwithstanding that Mr. H. Fowler appealed to them to let the Bill 
pass in deference to the wishes of Mr. Gladstone. This opposition 
was not such as could be formulated, for the opponents of the Bill 
could not say that they sympathised with criminous clerks, nor could 
they consistently allege any distrust of lay tribunals, or a preference 
for ecclesiastical courts in cases more properly coming under the 
cognisance of criminal courts ; their real motive—the desire to retain 
abuses in the Church, or grounds upon which to inveigh against the 
clergy—was to a greater degree one that could not be proclaimed 
aloud, so that the opponents of this Bill could only obstruct it by 
wasting time with irrelevant talk, which would call for and deserve 
the closure. 

Another Bill of a most useful nature has also been prevented and 
sacrificed from the same motive, and merely because it would have 
been useful to the Church, especially since the low price of corn has 
deprived the clergy of nearly a quarter of their incomes, calculating 
tithe rent-charge at par, and has caused a far greater reduction of 
the incomes of those incumbents who entered into their benefices 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. In 1863 an Act was passed by 
Lord Westbury authorising the Lord Chancellor to sell the advowson 
of certain poorer livings of which he is patron, specified in a list or 
schedule of that Act, and to apply the purchase money to the aug- 
mentation of these poor benefices. This Act has worked very bene- 
ficially, and the advowsons of nearly all the benefices in the list 
situated in England have been sold, and those benefices augmented. 
The prices they fetched have been published in a return moved for 
by the late Earl Beauchamp. 
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The Lord Chancellor is, moreover, patron of sixty benefices in 
Wales, the greater part of which are extremely poor. Fourteen of 
these happen to be in the list or schedule of the Act of 1863, but a 
great number had been omitted, and among them several that 
required augmentation, and that could be augmented by this method 
in a very suitable way. Some, for instance, of these potential patrons 
have been assisting these poor clergymen—either increasing their 
stipends or assisting to pay their curates. If the large and responsible 
landowners were able to become patrons of the parishes in which they 
have an interest, not only would these benefices be augmented by 
the purchase money, but the persons who became patrons would be 
still more inclined than at present to assist the clergyman whom 
they had been the means of bringing into the parish. There is 
another argument in favour of the Lord Chancellor’s selling the 
advowsons of his benefices and divesting himself of his patronage, 
especially in Wales—namely, that on account of proficiency in the 
Welsh language being absolutely necessary in most parishes in Wales, 
it has frequently been customary for the Lord Chancellors not to 
exercise this patronage directly, but to consult the bishops, thus 
increasing the episcopal patronage in the Welsh dioceses, where it 
about equals the lay patronage, and is rather too preponderant in 
Anglesey, and not sufficiently tempered by lay patronage, The 
Lord Chancellor, therefore, would lose no political advantage, and 
would save himself some trouble, by divesting himself of the patronage 
of poor benefices in Wales, which would probably be better filled 
up by those who, living in the immediate neighbourhood, are more 
acquainted with the junior clergy, and who are principally interested 
in the well-being of the parish in or near which they reside. The 
incumbents of the Lord Chancellor’s benefices feel, moreover, that, 
once appointed by him, their patron is too much of an abstraction, 
and they cannot apply to him as they would to an ordinary patren 
for assistance in small parochial matters, and they very properly 
abstain from troubling him with letters, as they would not do in the 
case of a lay patron not burdened by official duties. 

In June 1888 the Lord Chancellor introduced a Bill into the 
House of Lords for the Augmentation of Benefices, to supplement 
the omissions and enlarge the Act of 1863. The Bill went down to 
the House of Commons, where it was blocked by Mr. Dillwyn, and 
accordingly did not pass. The only motive or reason for this oppo- 
sition was the same as that which last Session caused the opposition 
to the Clergy Discipline Bill—namely, a wish to prevent any benefit 
to the Church, even where no one else could lose or suffer by it. The 
following year an attempt was made to carry this measure by begin- 
ning with it in the House of Commons, but this also failed; and it is 
hardly to be expected that a Lord Chancellor should attempt to 
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introduce a Bill again at the risk of another failure, unless he gets 
more support and encouragement from outside. 

It may be asked why all, or nearly all, the benefices situated in 
England in the schedule of the Act of 1863 have been disposed of, 
whilst fifteen of them situated in Wales remain undisposed of. It may 
be that money is scarcer in Wales than in England, but also, from 
cases that have come to my knowledge, because the Act of 1863 is 
less known or is now forgotten in Wales. It may also be that some 
have been deterred by the noisy fraction who talk of disestablish- 
ment, and had not the courage of the Roman citizen who bought 
the field under Hannibal’s tent. It may be useful, therefore, to give 
the names of these benefices and their net value, as an inducement. . 
to the landowners interested in those parishes to come forward and 
apply to the Lord Chancellor for the purchase of these advowsons, 
and in doing so they may have the satisfaction of feeling that, though 
they will not get value for their money, they will be doing a charitable 
act by increasing the miserable stipends of several deserving men. 





Large Lay 


-- Net value ‘ 
t landowners; improp. 


| Cardigan . ‘ , 224 — 

| Crunwere . = ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ 122 2 meee 
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The advowson of Ilston, near Swansea, was sold in 1864; its 
gross value was then 200/. Its sale has secured about 78/. free of 
deductions more to this benefice per annum. For under the Act of 
1863 half the interest on the purchase money is at once given to 
the incumbent, and the other half accumulates in the augmentation 
fund, and allows of 34 per cent. interest, and this other half of the 
interest together with the first half, or the whole, is given to the 
succeeding incumbent after the next avoidance of the benefice. 

Two other Welsh benefices were sold, and Earl Beauchamp’s 
return shows that 105 poor benefices, 12 of which were in Wales, 
were augmented under the 26th section of the Act of 1863 by grants, 
mostly of 400/., out of a total sum of 49,500/. The sale of the 
advowsons of 106 benefices produced 177,3591.; fourteen other 
benefices sold under the 23rd and 24th sections produced 47,3501, 
Total result of Lord Westbury’s Act, 274.2091. 
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Some years ago the dean of an important cathedral urged me to 
take the opportunity of the first Ecclesiastical Bill that came before 
the House of Lords to move the insertion of clauses to allow of the 
sale of advowsons for the purpose of augmentation of the benefice 
both by the Lord Chancellor and also by the bishops;‘and I heard 
later that another dean, not a person of more weight than the first, 
but the dean of a more important cathedral, was of the same opinion, 
Accordingly, in March 1887, I moved two clauses! to that effect in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Church Patronage Bill. The bishops, 
however, would not hear of such a clause on any account, and objected 
that they could not divest themselves of their responsibilities ; totally 
oblivious of the fact that their predecessors had done so with respect 
to every case of lay patronage in the kingdom, and according to the 
ancient practice of the Church in this and other countries (when 
there was only one Church) of rewarding lay benefactions to the 
Church by the concession of the privilege of selecting the priest they 
preferred for a particular benefice, out of a number of priests presumed 
to be equal as to morals and doctrine. This lay patronage still exists: 
in Spain, and has worked well in England since the Reformation. 

If the bishops of the present time have not the same powers as 
their pre-Reformation predecessors over the doctrines and morals of 
their clergy, they have equal power over them at starting by means 
of the conditions which they can exact from them through their 
examining chaplains, and also by the testimonials brought by the 
candidates for ordination, and searching inquiries respecting them. 
The right reverend prelates who objected to being allowed to sel} 
some of their advowsons for the benefit of parishes crippled by the 
poverty of the incumbents could not have read the excellent speech. 
of the late Bishop of Peterborough on the occasion of introducing 
one of his Patronage Bills, in which he explained the whole origin of 
lay patrons. The Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill was intended to. 
remove the few abuses of this patronage and trust by prohibiting 
the sale of next presentations, and this is another instance of that 
unfair opposition in the House of Commons to Bills intended 
either to remove abuses recognised as such by all parties,’ or to 
improve the temporal condition of the Church of England. The 
clause moved in March 1887 applied to all the dioceses of the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, but their application is more required 


' The clauses were : 

(7) The provisions of the Lord Chancellor's Augmentation Act, 1863, shall extend 
to all benefices in Wales of a yearly value of less than two hundred and fifty pounds, 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, and which are not named in the schedule of the 
said Act. 

(8) It shall be lawful for the Archbishops and Bishops, if they think fit, to sell 
the patronage of benefices in their gift, in accordance with the provisions of the Lord, 
Chancellor's Augmentation Act, 1863, 

* See Earl of Selborne, De fence af the Church, 1886, p. 203. 
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in the four dioceses of Wales than elsewhere by reason of the greater 
poverty of those benefices, and, it may be added, of the laity, from 
whom subscriptions will be obtained with greater difficulty. The 
prelates of those four dioceses might be asked to consider whether 
their responsibilities would not be sufficiently covered by their 
examining chaplains, and their unfettered discretion as to ordination 
in the first place, and by their power to refuse to institute clergymen 
nominated by lay patrons on the ground of their insufficiency in the 
Welsh language, as well as on the other grounds upon which all the 
bishops have the power to refuse to institute ; and even should they 
not promote such a clause themselves, yet to say if it were again 
presented to them for acceptance, ‘ My poverty, though not my will, 
consents.’ As to the clause moved to allow of the Lord Chancellor 
selling the advowson of any of his benefices under an annual value of 
200/., he objected to it on the ground that no schedule of these 
benefices had been submitted, and that the clause did not specify 
whether gross or net value was intended. To the best of my recol- 
lection the Lord Chancellor had not long occupied the woolsack, and 
had not had time to learn how very poor some of his clergy were. 
Be that as it may, about two years later he introduced the Bill above 
referred to for the augmentation of these benefices in the way pro- 
posed by the clause he had before declined to accept. This Bill 
quoted and referred to certain sections of the Act of 1863, and my 
first impression on reading the Bill was that the Lord Chancellor 
intended to augment these poor livings out of unclaimed Chancery 
funds. Charity obliges me to suppose that Mr. Dillwyn, who blocked 
this Bill, had arrived at the same conclusion that I had, and without 
the same opportunities of getting disabused of this error ; otherwise 
there was no excuse for his blocking this Bill—an act of which he, 
no doubt, would be ashamed if he would imagine what his feelings 
would be if some M.P., hostile to dissenters, and as intolerant as 
those who prevent every measure calculated to benefit the Church of 
England, had blocked and prevented the passing of two Bills which 
Lord Cairns introduced or took charge of in the House of Lords for 
the protection of the property of Wesleyans and of some other non- 
conformist body in the north of Ireland. 

To show the poverty of many of the benefices in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, and the urgency of some remedy such as was con- 
templated by his Bill of 1888, it may be stated that thirty-five of 
his benefices in Wales are under 200/. net value; of these, sixteen 
are under 150/., and eight are under 100/. Eleven benefices have 
no house attached to them. Another cause of the poverty of the 
Lord Chancellor's benefices is that they are much infested with lay 
rectors or impropriators, for in his parishes there are nine lay 
rectors, if not more, who derive much more tithe from the parish 
than do the vicars; and in many of these parishes the lay rector does 
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Some years ago the dean of an important cathedral urged me to 
take the opportunity of the first Ecclesiastical Bill that came before 
the House of Lords to move the insertion of clauses to allow of the 
sale of advowsons for the purpose of augmentation of the benefice 
both by the Lord Chancellor and also by the bishops; and I heard 
later that another dean, not a person of more weight than the first, 
but the dean of a more important cathedral, was of the same opinion. 
Accordingly, in March 1887, I moved two clauses! to that effect in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Church Patronage Bill. The bishops, 
however, would not hear of such a clause on any account, and objected 
that they could not divest themselves of their responsibilities ; totally 
oblivious of the fact that their predecessors had done so with respect 
to every case of lay patronage in the kingdom, and according to the 
ancient practice of the Church in this and other countries (when 
there was only one Church) of rewarding lay benefactions to the 
Church by the concession of the privilege of selecting the priest they 
preferred for a particular benefice, out of a number of priests presumed 
to be equal as to morals and doctrine. This lay patronage still exists 
in Spain, and has worked well in England since the Reformation. 

If the bishops of the present time have not the same powers as 
their pre-Reformation predecessors over the doctrines and morals of 
their clergy, they have equal power over them at starting by means 
of the conditions which they can exact from them through their 
examining chaplains, and also by the testimonials brought by the 
candidates for ordination, and searching inquiries respecting them. 
The right reverend prelates who objected to being allowed to sell 
some of their advowsons for the benefit of parishes crippled by the 
poverty of the incumbents could not have read the excellent speech 
of the late Bishop of Peterborough on the occasion of introducing 
one of his Patronage Bills, in which he explained the whole origin of 
lay patrons. The Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill was intended to 


remove the few abuses of this patronage and trust by prohibiting 


the sale of next presentations, and this is another instance of that 
unfair opposition in the House of Commons to Bills intended 
either to remove abuses recognised as such by all parties,? or to 
improve the temporal condition of the Church of England. The 
clause moved in March 1887 applied to all the dioceses of the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, but their application is more required 


1 The clauses were : 

(7) The provisions of the Lord Chancellor’s Augmentation Act, 1863, shall extend 
to all benefices in Wales of a yearly value of less than two hundred and fifty pounds, 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, and which are not named in the schedule of the: 
said Act. 

(8) It shall be lawful for the Archbishops and Bishops, if they think fit, to sell 
the patronage of benefices in their gift, in accordance with the provisions of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act, 1863. 

* See Earl of Selborne, De fence of the Church, 1886, p. 293. 
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in the four dioceses of Wales than elsewhere by reason of the greater 
poverty of those benefices, and, it may be added, of the laity, from 
whom subscriptions will be obtained with greater difficulty. The 
prelates of those four dioceses might be asked to consider whether 
their responsibilities would not be sufficiently covered by their 
examining chaplains, and their unfettered discretion as to ordination 
in the first place, and by their power to refuse to institute clergymen 
nominated by lay patrons on the ground of their insufficiency in the 
Welsh language, as well as on the other grounds upon which all the 
bishops have the power to refuse to institute ; and even should they 
not promote such a clause themselves, yet to say if it were again 
presented to them for acceptance, ‘ My poverty, though not my will, 
consents.’ As to the clause moved to allow of the Lord Chancellor 
selling the advowson of any of his benefices under an annual value of 
2001., he objected to it on the ground that no schedule of these 
benefices had been submitted, and that the clause did not specify 
whether gross or net value was intended. To the best of my recol- 
lection the Lord Chancellor had not long occupied the woolsack, and 
had not had time to learn how very poor some of his clergy were. 
Be that as it may, about two years later he introduced the Bill above 
referred to for the augmentation of these benefices in the way pro- 
posed by the clause he had before declined to accept. This Bill 
quoted and referred to certain sections of the Act of 1863, and my 
first impression on reading the Bill was that the Lord Chancellor 
intended to augment these poor livings out of unclaimed Chancery 
funds. Charity obliges me to suppose that Mr. Dillwyn, who blocked 
this Bill, had arrived at the same conclusion that I had, and without 
the same opportunities of getting disabused of this error ; otherwise 
there was no excuse for his blocking this Bill—an act of which he, 
no doubt, would be ashamed if he would imagine what his feelings 
would be if some M.P., hostile to dissenters, and as intolerant as 
those who prevent every measure calculated to benefit the Church of 
England, had blocked and prevented the passing of two Bills which 
Lord Cairns introduced or took charge of in the House of Lords for 
the protection of the property of Wesleyans and of some other non- 
conformist body in the north of Ireland. 

To show the poverty of many of the benefices in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, and the urgency of some remedy such as was con- 
templated by his Bill of 1888, it may be stated that thirty-five of 
his benefices in Wales are under 2001. net value; of these, sixteen 
are under 150/., and eight are under 1001. Eleven benefices have 
no house attached to them. Another cause of the poverty of the 
Lord Chancellor’s benefices is that they are much infested with lay 
rectors or impropriators, for in his parishes there are nine lay 
rectors, if not more, who derive much more tithe from the parish 
than do the vicars ; and in many of these parishes the lay rector does 
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nothing for the church or schools. These lay rectors, who do nothing 
for the places from which they draw tithe, are worse than absentees, 
for they have been a great cause of the recent disinclination to pay 
tithe. The figures given below show how many Welsh benefices 
require augmentation, and what the Bill of 1888 might have done 
for them; and if the Lord Chancellor should again introduce his Bill 
these figures and facts should plead with the Government to make 
the Lord Chancellor’s Bill a Government Bill, as well as the Clergy 
Discipline Bill, which Mr. Goschen announced last August would be 
made a Government Bill next session. 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


List oF Lorp CHANCELLOR’s Pook BENEFICES WHICH SHOULD BE ADDED TO 
THE SCHEDULE OF THE Act or 1863. 
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Bettws Caedwen . . 179 
Cayo Conwyl ‘ ; ‘ 170 
Clarbeston . . No house 79 
Crinow . ‘ . No house | 70 
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Eglwys Cymmin . ; ‘ 135 
Kidwelly ‘ . No house 149 
Kilgerran . . 4 é | 149 
Kilmaenllwydd . F : ‘ 157 
Llanaber or Barmouth . No house | 165 
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St. Ishmael, Carmarthen . ‘ 
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’ Pays for English service. 4 Pays 601. for curate. 

5 This parish contains the new seaside place of Gwbert-on-the-Sea; it will soon 
require a new church. 

* These figures have been calculated, not supplied by the Incumbents. 





FRENCH AUTHORS ON EACH OTHER 


‘Two recent works,’ says (substantially) M. Jules Huret in the 
preface to his Enquéte sur U Evolution Littéraire, the collection of 
‘interviews,’ ‘ pen-portraits,’ and ‘revelations’ which has caused 
lately such a fluttering in French literary dovecotes, ‘may be looked 
upon as having suggested the idea of these researches: Le Jardin 
de Bérénice, by M. Maurice Barrés, and M. Jean Moréas’s Pelerin 
passionné. The former of these productions was hailed as a triumph 
by the ‘‘ Psychological” school of writers, while the latter was cele- 
brated loudly by the “‘Symbolists ” or Décadents. The Psychologists 
now claim to have triumphed definitively over their predecessors in 
the field of fiction, the ‘ Realists” or ‘Naturalists ;” the Symbolists 
contending that in the domain of verse they have succeeded to the 
rank held formerly by the representatives of the Ecole du Parnasse. 
It has been a fierce battle, as a result of which the old order has passed, 
giving way to the new: in the opinion, that is to say, of the new men 
themselves. It appeared interesting therefore to elicit from the chief 
warriors in the divers camps their respective opinions concerning the 
literary situation in general and the position and prospects of their 
own cause in particular.’ 

To the ‘ psychologists,’ who would seem to be just at present in 
the ascendant altogether, our clever young reporter (the sketches com- 
posing M. Huret’s book came out originally as separate and successive 
articles in the columns of the Echo de Paris newspaper) first: directed 
his attention, May M, Anatole France be considered a psychologist? 
Possibly so, as being more or less a disciple of M. Ernest Renan. 
M. Huret at all events proceeded to ‘interview’ lim, and point- 
blank asked him ‘Is Naturalism really dead ?’ 


As a door-nail (was M. France’s reply). With Flaubert,the Goncourts, and 
Zola in his earlier novels, naturalism for some twenty or thirty years reigned 
supreme, But all along it was easy to foresee the inevitable reaction, Natural- 
ism, even when true to life, taught us nothing that was new; and it always was 
essentially distressing and depressing. Often, though, it was not true, and then was 
absurd as well as ignominious, Take Za Terre, for example. It is the work not of 
a realist, but of an idealist, depraved and perverted. Common sense shows it to 
be impossible that peasants, working in the fields from morning till night, should 
devote all the rest of their time to bestialities such as M. Zola depicts. No: 
invention for invention, he might at least have invented something clean. Here, 
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too, is another reason for the decline and fall of naturalism: women, who read 
so much more than men, and who like to discuss what they read, could scarcely 
be expected to avow acquaintance with works like Za Terre. Bourget’s psycho- 
logical romances, on the other hand, afforded an admirable field for feminine dis- 
cussion, and moreover were filled to overflowing with the most delicate fondness 
of and appreciation for all things feminine—an element conspicuous only by 
its absence in the books of the naturalist school. Hence, in great measure, the ex- 
traordinary success of ‘psychology.’ Realism may be said to have died a natural 
death equally on account of its filthy grossness, and of its total lack of tenderness and. 
passion. Dead it is, most undoubtedly; for see, to-day even M. de Maupassant 
forsakes it, and devotes himself, with his Notre Ceur, to ‘psychology’ pure and 
simple. Hennique long ago turned away from naturalism, and Huysmans 
never really was one of its champions. All the new writers of talent are psycho- 
logical: Barrés, with his brilliant, penetrating intelligence ; Pierre Loti, Edouard 
Rod, Jules Lemaitre, M. de Vogiié, and how many more! As for ‘Symbolism,’ it 
merely represents another aspect of the same literary evolution. It is the natural 
and necessary reaction against the ‘exteriority,’ the ‘impassibility,’ the lack of 
soul, in a word, long advocated as essential qualities of art by the small but gifted 
band of ‘ Parnassian’ poets. Nowadays we are seeking, and obtaining, greater 
suppleness, greater elasticity, greater freedom and warmth of life in our verse, 
through the medium of novel or renovated forms. Personally, I do not see any 
necessity for the archaisms desired to be introduced by M. Jean Moréas. For I 
believe that all imaginable effects may be obtained by means of our modern tongue, 
if the writer only have sufficient talent. Moréas himself, however, is a charming 
artist. 


‘A charming artist :’ the very epithet which, as everyone who knows 
him will allow, might be applied to M. Anatole France himself. His 
close-cropped dark hair, now turning grey, his agreeably regular 
features set off by the neat primness of a small peaked beard, and, 
above all, the mingled intelligence and affability of his glance, are 
notable points in a singularly sympathetic physiognomy. 

A small high-shouldered figure, square visage of the kind certain 
to become weazen later on, and peculiar smile that would like to be 
still keener in its irony than it is: M. Jules Lemaitre, next inter- 
viewed by the literary reporter. M. Lemaitre, like his confrére or 
rival in criticism, M. France, opines that Naturalism is defunct; but 
to his mind Naturalism means M. Emile Zola alone. Daudet is an 
artist, the Goncourts artists, only Zola really is a realist. Evidently 
M. Lemaitre is a monotheist in matters literary. For he likewise 
holds that ‘ psychology’ is represented by a single writer, and that 
writer M. Paul Bourget. Barrés? a humourist, like Sterne; besides, 
he studies only his own soul, whilst the true psychologist studies 
the souls of others. Anatole France? essentially a moralist. 


Symbolists ? (continues M. Lemaitre), symbolists ? connats pas. . . . A school, 
without any scholars. . . . Its only production up to the present has been Jean 
Moréas’s Pélerin passionné, which contains—what? Just a few charming pieces 
in the style of the old popular songs, amid a mass of incomprehensible rubbish. 


Finally, the fewilletoniste of the Journal des Débats expresses the 
opinion that French literature in the future is likely to wander 
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further and further away from the classical ideal, if only on account 
of the increasing neglect of Latin studies. 

From M. Edouard Rod, the young Swiss novelist and critic, now 
a fixture in a professorial capacity at the University of Geneva, 
M. Huret received a letter whose contents may be summed up as 
follows :— 


Naturalism in its heyday introduced into contemporary French fiction the 
useful and valuable element of precision. It should, therefore, not be wholly 
despised in its present decline. As for the symbolists, they may render French 
poetry the inestimable service of saving it from the spirit of classical abstraction. 


But was not this done two generations since by Victor Hugo? 
Specially interesting was the interview with the young literary 
hero of the hour in Paris, M. Maurice Barrés. Parisian literary repu- 
tations very rapidly wax and decline. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
it was M. Alphonse Daudet ; then M. de Maupassant’s star rose above 
the horizon; then M. Paul Bourget became the rage, almost simul- 
taneously with ‘ Pierre Loti ;’ and now the general cry is ‘ Maurice 
Barrés.’ In a small hétel of the Renaissance style at No. 12 Rue 
Legendre, the last earthly residence, by the way, of the ill-fated young 
painter Jules Bastien Lepage, the author of Le Jardin de Bérénice 
was discovered in a comfortably and, indeed, handsomely furnished 
study. Flowers, of those sent weekly from Nice by M. Barrés’s friend 
and literary worshipper, the mother of Marie Bashkirtseff, were placed 
in vases here and there about the room, and des peintures moyen- 
dageuses, as M. Jules Huret styles them, abundantly decorated the walls. 
Cigarettes and a pleasant smile on the part of the tall, slender, dis- 
tinguished-looking young host (sowrire bienveillant que des gens 
sentétent & voir tronique) were the starting-point of a sufficiently 
animated conversation. Naturalism, of course, to begin with :— 


It had its raison d’étre (remarks M. Barrés) as a reaction against the rose-water 
novels of the Octave Feuillet type. But now the psychological school represents 
an equally necessary reaction against naturalism itself. As to the symbolists, I 
like Moréas, and I like his talent, but I, for my part, should hardly care to devote 
a lifetime to the task of chiselling phrases and reviving obsolete terms, Even if 
one 7s an artist, it is better to have a little brains, if possible, into the bargain.... 
Was not Heine, for instance, all the better and more interesting artist, because so 
singularly intelligent a man ? 


And now were sounded by M. Barrés the praises of a number of 
rising writers, who will perhaps be better known to-morrow than they 
are to-day: MM. André Maurel, the author of that strange book 
Candeur; George Bonnamour, who has written Fanny Bora and 
Représailles ; Maurice Beaubourg, with his Contes pour les Assassins ; 
Emile Hinzelin, the author of André Marsy ; together with a number 
of others. 

Who is M. Camille de Sainte-Croix, next introduced in the pages 
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of M. Huret’s Enquéte? <A quite young writer, whose first novel, 
Mauvaise Aventure, attracted not long since the attention of the 
principal critics. In the opinion of several of his personal friends 
M. de Sainte-Croix is destined to infuse new blood into the somewhat 
impoverished veins of the novel of action and incident in France. 
He is at all events well inspired in his contention, brought forward 
in the interview with M. Huret, that literature is not so much a trade, 
or an art, or a science, as it is—Life itself. In other words, he writes 
best who has most variously and intensely lived. 

M. Paul Hervieu, the young author of L’IJnconnwu and of Flirt, 
might be qualified as a species of Nathaniel Hawthorne in little. He 
possesses, in a remarkable degree, the great American writer’s turn 
for acute, subtle psychological inquiry, for gravely indulgent moral- 
ising, and for the most delicately restrained felicity in style. In 
response to M. Huret’s customary intérrogations, M. Hervieu first of 
all declined to recognise the existence of any such entity as a ‘school.’ 
A literary ‘school,’ in his opinion, means simply a literary ‘method.’ 
The chief fault to be found with both the naturalist and psychological 
methods is that by dint of the constant practice of many hands they 
have now been reduced to a species of mechanical process, which any 
littérateur of ordinary intelligence can effectually follow. Every indi- 
vidual writer’s literature must, in manner and in matter (says M. 
Hervieu), be special and peculiar to himself; or literature it cannot 
justly claim to be. Measured by this standard, MM. Mendes, Barrés, 
Rosny, Huysmans, Elémir Bourges, Hennique, Paul Margueritte, and 
Octave Mirbeau are true littératewrs: a great many others are not. 
The symbolist poets deserve credit, if only on account of their ‘ ex- 
ceptionally pious attitude towards Art.’ But it may be doubted 
whether the literary movement they are attempting to set on foot 
will in the long run prove successful.—So far the last writer on 
M. Huret’s ‘ psychological ’ list. 

There is in Paris a school of writers who style themselves the 
‘Occultists’ or ‘Magi.’ To all life’s problems they apply certain 
mystical solutions of their own, and their literature is merely the 
outcome or expression of their general views. Chief among these 
eccentrics is the ‘Sar’ Joséphin Péladan—the word ‘Sar,’ by the way, 
not being, as one possibly might imagine, a French mispronunciation 
of the English title ‘Sir,’ but, it would appear, merely some mystical 
Chaldean appellation gratuitously assumed by the bearer. Him, con- 
sequently, M. Huret first sought out. To bring offa personal interview 
did not prove feasible, but, in accordance with his practice in all such 
eases, M. Huret extracted from the victim a letter. In Sar Péladan’s 
eyes, Chateaubriand is the great literary genius of the century. Balzac, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam are not, however, to 
be sneezed at, for they all of them had traces of the mystical in 
their composition. ‘You ask me to explain my precise literary 
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formula,’ then adds ingenuously the unappreciated Sar. ‘How can 
I be expected to do so when my Prince de Byzance has been declined 
at the Odéon theatre, and my Sar Mérodack will no less certainly 
be rejected by the Comédie Frangaise?’ After this it is a little 
singular to reflect that M. Joséphin Péladan is the author of several 
works full of fine sentiment and lofty reason, such as that to which 
he has given the unfortunate and quite misleading title of Le Vice 
Supréme—for this book has nothing whatever to do with ‘ vice’ in 
the ordinary sense of the term—besides A Ceur Perdu, L’Initiation 
Sentimentale, and others. 

Also an occultist is M. Paul Adam. He was, a year or two since, a 
not unnoted exponent of naturalist doctrines ; then a décadent, and 
then again an unsuccessful Boulangist politician. To-day, as this 
young man of nine-and-twenty is seen parading the boulevards at the 
hour of absinthe, his meagre undersized frame attired in a distant 
imitation of Bond Street fashions, and a half-naif half-cunning smile 
upon his pallid face with beardless lips and chin and rather protrud- 
ing bulbous nose, aspirant littérateurs seated by twos and threes 
behind little marble-topped tables in front of certain prominent cafés 
will nudge each other and exclaim: ‘ Tiens, voila Paul Adam. . . 
C’est un Mage!’ Being a Mage, like M. Paul Adam, is not apparently 
incompatible with saying a great many very malicious things about 
the other Mages, one’s confréres. 

Mage No. 3, M. Jules Bois, contributes to the Enquéte a pictur- 
esque, interesting letter in which he characterises with much force and 
dexterity of touch the respective artistic and intellectual processes of 
(1) the naturalist prose writers, (2) the symbolist and ‘ decadent’ 
poets, and (3) the psychologists or ‘ psychological egotists ;’ the writer 
coming naturally to the conclusion that only the school of ‘oc- 
cultism ’ takes sufficiently profound and comprehensive views of man, 
the world, and the infinite. ‘ Occultism,’ says M. Bois, ‘ is, practically, 
a sort of active mysticism, or more valiant Tolstoism. It stands in 
direct opposition to Buddhistic nihilism.” Nothing remains but for 
readers to try to comprehend what may be meant by these remarks. 

M. Papus, with whom ends the list of the Occultists, is not only a 
Mage but a savant. His opinions, as expressed to M. Huret, may be 
nevertheless left unquoted. 

Come we now to one of the most interesting divisions of M. 
Jules Huret’s book: that in which are introduced the chief repre- 
sentatives of the symbolist and decadent schools of modern French 
poetry, including such celebrated personalities as MM. Mallarmé and 
Verlaine. Of the former, M. Huret traces the following instantané 
or tiny pen-portrait : Medium height, greyish beard trimmed smartly 
to a point, straight nose of no inconsiderable dimensions, large eyes 
shining with extraordinary brightness; a singular air of jinesse 
tempered by amiability, but also of overpowering and overweening 
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pride. Altogether M. Mallarmé possesses remarkable personal charm. 
He talks admirably, with eloquent and precise gestures, and in a 
melodious, subtly intoned, perfectly cultivated voice. 


Why these clumsy, coarse distinctions between verse and prose ?—M. Mal- 
larmé remarks at a certain juncture in the conversation. First there is the 
alphabet, and then there is nothing else but verse : verse more or less compressed, 
more or less diffuse, verse of innumerable unequal rhythms; but ever, and in- 
evitably, verse. . . . Whenever it is attempted to write with anything like style, 
rhythm (and consequently versification) at once ensues in a more or less highly 
marked degree. Now is it not singular that always up to the present poetic ex- 
pression should have been restricted officially to certain measures, limited in number 
and invariable in form, seeing that,as poetry’s main object is to reproduce or suggest 
the infinitely diverse fluctuations of the soul, its motions should, on the contrary, 
be as various and untrammelled as those of the boundless sea itself? The old 
rhythms will not, in the future, be discarded ; but they, along with all the new 
rhythms hereafter to be discovered and applied, will be used only when found to 
be in accord with the inner harmonies of the theme. 


Regarding his own somewhat abstruse poetic methods and 
results, M. Mallarmé explains that he proceeds, in his verse, from 
comparison to comparison, without preserving the usual narrative 
and explicatory passages or. transitions between. The effect is, 
naturally, that his poems—mere glittering masses of images, discon- 
nected though separately beautiful—become in their sequence and 
ensemble incomprehensible to anyone except himself. A piece by 
M. Mallarmé is a cipher of which M. Mallarmé alone possesses the 


key. Pity this gifted gentleman, who, so far from his being a 
charlatan, as some ill-natured persons have insinuated, never has 
raised his little finger in the attempt to obtain notoriety and, although 
living narrowly and laboriously as a tutor of the English tongue, 
never has written a line for pecuniary reward, will not condescend to 
develop his remarkable poetic talent upon a somewhat less esoteric 


plane. 

‘ An archangel, slightly damaged,’ was Charles Lamb’s memorable 
definition of Coleridge. And this is how M. Huret depicts Paul 
Verlaine :— 

The face of a fallen angel stricken in years: rough irregular beard, nose of 
peculiar abrupt shape, harsh bristling eyebrows overshadowing the sombre, search- 
ing, greenish singularity of the glance; enormous, oblong, denuded cranium, marked 
all over with enigmatic lumps and bumps. The double tendency towards asceticism 
on the one hand, and insane monstrosity on the other, expresses itself with start- 
ling clearness on this visage, which to have seen once is never to forget. 


The milk of human kindness, however, still lies uncurdled at the 
core of this terribly degraded and yet, at times, ineffably exalted 
nature : Paul Verlaine is not venomous, not embittered, not sarcastic : 
he blames or condemns no one, save Paul Verlaine. 


When I feel unhappy I write melancholy verse. Any better explanation 
of my method I cannot give you. I don’t, know how others may judge of my 
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poems: still I imagine that the gulf-stream of my existence, with its currents hot 
and cold, its floating wreckage, its drifting sand and mud, and perhaps also here and 
there some uprooted, castaway flower, may be visible clearly enough beneath 
the surface of the lines. 


The symbolist movement does not seem to have appealed to Ver- 
laine’s warmest sympathies ; for he remarks that it is not poetic, 
not French, and not disinterested nor sincere. ‘In 1830 a literary 
revolution took place to the cry of ‘ Hernani!” Nowadays the cry 
is simply ‘“‘ Réclame!”’ 

M. Moréas, prime mover in this whole symbolist evolution, and 
chief of what he has christened the ‘ Ecole Romane’ (whose main 
object apparently is to revive the archaic French of Ronsard and 
even earlier), was the next person to speak. With the peculiar 
pallor of his complexion, slightly divergent glance of his glittering 
dark eyes, and bristling fierceness of the ink-black moustache he 
twirls incessantly *twixt his finger and thumb, M. Jean Moréas 
presents a somewhat un-French appearance—owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that he is a Greek. 

My verse (says M. Moréas) by many people is considered merely as a species of 
rhythmical prose, The same insult was hurled at the head of Victor Hugo fifty or 
sixty years ago. ... Yes, I wish to revive the terms and forms of Ronsard. But 
I do not slavishly imitate him for all that. . . . I copy Ronsard about as much 
as Victor Hugo copied Agrippa d’Aubigné, 


... Victor Hugo and M. Moréas, M. Moréas and Victor Hugo. .. . 

The symbolists have their critic—the acute, subtle, fastidious M. 
Charles Morice. And, indeed, M. Morice is nothing if not critical. 
Few contemporary writers find grace before his eyes. Maurice 
Barrés? Neither passion nor true sentiment; and yet (although he 
thinks it) not really a sceptic: what, then, is he? one might not 
inaptly inquire of M. Charles Morice. M. Moréas? A lyric poet with- 
out two ideas in his head. Verlaine and Mallarmé, it is true, are 
great and admirable, both as poets and as men (!). But Zola, Riche- 
pin, Daudet, Sully-Prudhomme, Loti, Maupassant, Dumas, Sarcey, 
Sardou, Wolff, Fouquier, Jules Lemaitre—all nonentities, and all con- 
temptible. A man worth the lot of them put together is M. Joseph 
Caraguel. What though this gentleman be almost totally unknown ? 
that possibly is the chief reason why M. Charles Morice so extols 
him. 

Tall and slight, twenty-seven years of age, grey eyes, light 
moustache, delicate features, slender aristocratic hand, soft and 
musical voice—such is the pleasing portrait traced by M. Huret of 
the young poet M. Henri de Régnier, concerning whom several of 
the foregoing interviewees had expressed most favourable opinions. 
Original, decidedly, is this M. de Régnier; he dislikes praising him- 
self, and he equally dislikes abusing others. ‘No such thing as a 
regular symbolist school can be considered to exist; only a number 
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of young writers of diverse temperament and tendencies, who have 
banded themselves together in order to present a bolder front to the 
world. The moment success comes, they will naturally fall apart. 
And better so; art should be independent. As for the technique of 
verse, let that be what it will, so long as the verse is good.’ The critical 
faculty in M. de Régnier would appear to co-exist with the poetical. 

From England, where M. Charles Vignier is now staying, he 
sends M. Huret so intensely virulent a letter that vitriol, not ink, 
might have been the substance employed in penning it. Verlaine’s 
genius he admits, but for every other writer named M. Vignier has 
only some epithet of mockery and scorn. His violence is too coarse 
to be entertaining. 

M. Adrien Remacle is known not only as a symbolist, but as the 
founder of an ‘advanced’ literary review. ‘ All literature is perforce 
symbolical,, remarks M. Remacle; ‘therefore the new catch-word 
‘symbolism ” is meaningless. Moreover, there are no two writers at 
the present day who think alike.’ Regarding this latter point, it is 
perhaps M. Adrien Remacle’s experience in connection with his de- 
ceased Revue Contemporaine that speaks. 

As though the number of literary ‘schools’ in Paris was not 
already more than sufficient, M. René Ghil has invented yet another, 
a sort of offshoot or modification of symbolism, to which he has 
given the notable name of ‘évolutive-instrumentiste.’ His long 
letter to M. Huret contains no point of special interest in regard 
to the Enquéte. 

From Paris to Ghent was not too distant a journey to be under- 
taken by M. Huret with intent to question the symbolist Belgian 
playwright M. Maurice Maeterlinck, brought so prominently of late 
before the French and English public. M. Maeterlinck’s remarks to 
his young Parisian visitor need not, however, be reproduced here, as 
they already have been ‘annexed,’ in order to be given to the 
English-speaking world, by divers journals under the guise of infor- 
mation specially contributed to the latter. 

Vieux, by M. Albert Aurier, is one of the few books recently 
written in France in which is directly discernible the influence of 
Balzac. Tall, round-shouldered, with large head, delicate features, 
and long hair beneath the wide flat brims of a hat pushed far back 
upon the brow, M. Aurier, says his candid and rather unceremonious 
interviewer, ‘is, on the whole, sympathetic ’—‘ Naturalism—a deeay- 


ing corpse now beginning to emit foul odours. . . . As for the sym- 
bolists, most of them have a great deal of talent.’ It may be not 
uninteresting to add that M. Aurier has lately become a symbolist 


himself. 

Paris, at the present day, swarms with little literary reviews— 
bubbles, so to speak, forming upon the bosom of the literary torrent, 
and which a moment later burst and are seen no more. Le Mercure 
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de France is one of these ephemeral publications. Among its con- 
tributors is a certain M. Rémy de Gourmont, who wears a square-cut 
blonde beard, likewise a double eyeglass, and has—it is hardly neces- 
sary to state that for the present personal details and reflections, as 
well as for all others introduced in the course of this article, M. Jules 
Huret, with his Enquéte sur UEvolution Littéraire, is alone to be 
held responsible—a cold and penetrating glance. Villiers de l’Isle- 
Adam and Jules Laforgue, who both, by the way, are dead, possessed, 
according to M. de Gourmont, extraordinary genius. Emile Zola, 
not even attaining tothe dignity of being a dragon, is a vile crocodile 
pierced through and through by the new Saint George M. Huysmans 
with that glorious celestial lance, A Rebowrs. 

Another Wercure de France writer, and a clever one, is a gentleman 
rejoicing in the portentous name and title of ‘ Saint-Pol-Roux-le-Mag- 
nifique.’ ‘Down with the symbolists!’ is M. Saint-Pol-Roux’s ery. 
‘They hold themselves too far aloof from the current of ordinary life.’ 

Psychologists, symbolists, occultists, widely divided on most 

other points though they be, are all united in proclaiming the 
downfall and destruction of naturalism. It was, therefore, highly 
interesting to hear what the naturalists themselves might have to 
say in the matter. Among these, M. Edmond de Goncourt was the 
first to be consulted, both by reason of his age and of his talents. 
Ensconced in his study in the little house at Auteuil, where each 
Sunday afternoon he holds a levée of friendly (?) confréres, the 
author of Germinie Lacerteux and La Faustin, who with his tall, 
erect, slender figure, jet black eye of gimlet sharpness, delicate 
sharply-chiselled features, and general air of morose intelligence 
and patrician disdain presents in striking degree the appearance of 
a gentilhomme frangais of the old régime, was constrained to admit 
that naturalism indeed has seen its best day. It has done its work, 
which was to get closer to real life; just as the work of the Romantic 
movement was to enrich the tongue emasculated by ‘ classicism.’ 
At present the psychologists are riding on the crest of the wave. ‘ But,’ 
says M. de Goncourt, ‘ was not my Madame Gervaisais as thoroughly 
psychological a study as anything by these later men?’ Schopen- 
hauer at Frankfort would place a gold coin beside him every day at 
the beginning of his table d’héte meal, and at the close of the repast 
would pick it up and restore it to his right-hand waistcoat pocket. 
When asked, at length, what was the meaning of this singular 
demonstration, he replied that every day he made a bet with himselt 
that some one of the men present, before the coffee, would start the 
subject either of gambling or of women. ‘ And,’ he added, ‘I have 
never once lost my wager!’ Similarly, one might wager with absolute 
certainty of winning that M. Edmond de Goncourt will never let 
ten minutes elapse without beginning to speak of one of his own 
productions. 
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M. Emile Zola, however, could in this respect—to borrow the 
familiar sporting expression—give M. Edmond de Goncourt or 
any other living littératewr points and a beating. Médan: a 
prosperous-looking country house, in which is a large and luxurious 
study, in which again is a middle-aged, blunt-mannered, parvenu- 
looking man: that is a faithful enough instantané of the author of 
La Terre as he appears surrounded by his household gods. M. Zola’s 
first word, on receiving his interviewer, was to say that his last book, 
I’ Argent, is selling like hot cakes: evidently—if true—a crushing 
argument in favour of the literary merit of its author, though one 
that in France might be used by M. de Montépin and M. Ohnet, and in 
England by the author of the Mystery of a Hansom Cab. ‘ Natu- 
ralism dead? never was further from it... Psychologists? Sym- 
bolists? So many impotent drivellers . . . If anything new should 
really be required he (M.-Zola) will provide it.’ And, in the mean- 
while, in M. Zola’s eyes, how ridiculous and entirely without a parallel 
is the puffed-up conceit of M. Jean Moréas ! 

M. Joris Karl Huysmans is a gentleman about forty, thin and of 
medium height, hair cut short and standing on end, slight drooping 
moustache, straight nose with wide dilated nostril, large sensual 
mouth and expressive grey-green eyes. Altogether a feline physio- 
gnomy, not unsympathetic. ‘It was inevitable,’ M. Huysmans says, 
‘that naturalism should wear itself out. Zola has ridden it to death.’ 
And then M. Huysmans, like the rest, begins to enlarge upon the 
theme of his own literary achievements. What he has to tell people 
in this connection is not very interesting, as it relates mainly to his 
recent fiasco La-bas. 

‘The most difficult man in Paris to get at:’ such, in the opinion 
of his would-be interviewer, is M. Guy de Maupassant. And when 
one does get at him, braving the covert insolence of the lackey at 
the door, one discovers, in the words of M. Huret, ‘a short little 
man with mediocre shoulders, dull eye, and heavy coarse moustache.’ 
‘Oh, literature I never talk about,’ drawls M. de Maupassant, who, 
M. Huret has heard say, prefers as subjects of conversation yachts, 
trouser-stretchers, and boots. ‘I write when I think fit, but I don’t 
care to discuss it. With Zola Iam on good terms, also with Gon- 
court in spite of his Memoirs. I however see them rarely. With the 
others I have nothing to do. And now let us drop the subject.’ 

M. Paul Alexis contributes to the ‘Inquiry’ a letter pages long. 
It contains, among other things, a sad plaint that the critics should 
have taken so little notice of his recently-published Madame Meuriot. 
A number of rather round-armed hits are then essayed at confréres 
whose productions, for some unaccountable reason, have not been thus 
neglected, the document throughout being seasoned with spices of 
true Alexian and naturalist salacity. M. Alexis, by the way, prior to 
compiling this epistle, bombarded M. Huret with a telegram containing 
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simply these words: ‘ Naturalism not dead—letter follows.’ True: 
for Naturalism still has M. Paul Alexis to represent it. 

According to M. Henry Céard naturalism never really existed. 
As M. Céard himself was once accounted a naturalist, such a verdict 
pronounced by him may appear paradoxical. He explains himself 
by saying that at all epochs a literature of observation has flourished 
alongside of the literature of imagination: Saint Simon together 
with Racine, Restif de la Bretonne with Voltaire (which latter example 
seems rather singularly chosen), Balzac with Victor Hugo, &ec. &e. 
&e. Thus naturalism always has been, and never will cease to be. 
Then followed the usual string of personal ‘ pearls —Bourget, a pré- 
tentieux naif, who writes a simply shocking style ; Barrés, interesting 
and clever, but really a naturalist at bottom (!); and other similar 
amenities too numerous to mention. 

M. Léon Hennique, also formerly a Zolaite, now inclines more or 
less to symbolism, and has scored several successes with his realistic 
dramas at the Théatre Libre. Being averse, as he states in a brief 
note, to insulting great writers of a bygone generation, to casting 
aspersions upon his immediate confréres, and to assailing with savage 
ridicule and disdain a number of ambitious young men, the leading 
littératewrs of to-morrow; being, moreover, not even desirous of 
trumpeting his own praises, M. Hennique thinks it preferable to say 
no word.—Thus ends the chapter of the Naturalists. 

There exists, however (so M. Jules Huret informs us), a band of 
‘Neo-naturalists:’ young writers who still continue, though with 
differences, the movement set on foot by M. Zola and his friends. 
M. Octave Mirbeau, a brilliant if rather extravagant and erratic 
chroniqueur, and author of several excessively audacious ‘ moral’ 
studies, is perhaps the leading spirit among this latter-day group. 
In response to the usual questions by M. Huret he remarked with 
characteristic bluntness that so far as naturalism was concerned he 
eared ‘ not a rap for it ;’ but that Zola nevertheless is an ‘ enormous 
artist.’ Tall, stalwart, handsome, with short red moustache turned 
up abruptly at the ends, healthy sun-embrowned complexion, and a 
look of defiance out of the eyes with dark-green, yellow-speckled 
pupils, M. Mirbeau might be said to have the physique of his talent 
as well as the courage of his opinions. ‘ Labels are all nonsense,’ he 
asseverates. ‘What matter if a book be written by a naturalist, a 
psychologist, or a symbolist, so long as the book is a fine one? It 
will be all the same half a dozen years hence.’ 

Robust of frame and reserved in disposition : so M. Joseph Cara- 
guel might be characterised—the ‘great unknown’ whose merits 
were celebrated so warmly by the critic Charles Morice. M. Caraguel 
is anything but tender in his appreciation of confréres. He ‘ runs 
them down,’ with extraordinary alacrity, blaming them all the while for 
‘running down’ each other. In passing, however, he strikes out 
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this rather interesting formula: ‘ Literature should be Truth trans- 
lated into Beauty.’ 

Of late years in Paris there has been much talk in certain coteries 
of the unprecedented talent of a M. J. H. Rosny. This gentleman 
has passed a fraction of his life in England; and apparently considers 
that he has become hereby impregnated with the tone and spirit of 
all things British. So much is this the case, that in a ‘ study’ deal- 
ing with aspects of London life M. Rosny has rendered the term 
‘ teetotaller’ by the French words ‘ totalisateur de thé ’"—< totaliser of 
tea.’ Volumes could not give a more complete idea of the spirit of 
pseudo-science in which are lucubrated the majority of M. J. H. 
Rosny’s books. 

M. Gustave Geffroy is an agreeable stylist, a sincere and accurate 
thinker, and a modest though sufficiently determined critic. In 
manner and person he is essentially sympathetic : thirty-five, medium 
height, smooth face framed round by a thin dark beard, and rendered 
peculiarly expressive by the bright glance of the light-coloured eyes 
and thoughtfulness of the high open brow. ‘ All these so-called literary 
‘schools,’ says M. Geffroy, ‘represent nothing more than so many 
arbitrary and puerile classifications. There are no schools, there are 
only individuals. The one great school is—Life.’ 

After achieving a certain species of notoriety with a book such as 
few men would have had the hardihood to write, and no English 
critic could have the hardihocd even to mention by name, M. Paul 
Bonnetain has settled down as assistant literary editor of the Figaro 
newspaper. He is able, perhaps, but not particularly sympathetic in 
the expression of his views and opinions. 

Short squat figure, waddling walk, small eyes, pursed-up lips, 
sparse moustache, and nose of peculiar rough-hewn shape ; a sort of 
French Tommy Traddles, all venom, however, instead of all good- 
nature: such is the author of Sows-Offs, M. Lucien Descaves. He is 
monotonous, this M. Deseaves; of hardly a single confrére can he 
speak without a snarl or a jeer. 

M. Gustave Guiches, a sympathetic young writer whose first novel, 
Céleste Prudhommat, displayed a fine and ingenious talent, writes 
M. Huret an interesting letter in which he sounds the praises of a 
number of literary friends, and points out, in common with so many 
others amongst the interviewees, that the so-called ‘ schools’ are mere 
idle distinctions. 

‘Fine téte de Pierrot distingué,’ is the vivid little touch of 
personal description whereby M. Huret evokes to our view the 
physiognomy of the young novelist M. Paul Margueritte. M. Mar- 
gueritte should be a man of many friends, for he, like M. Guiches, 
is a man of multiple panegyrics. 

Few of the neo-naturalists can boast the possession of as much 
talent as M. Abel Hermant. His Cavalier Miserey is one of the 
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most striking novels written of late years in France, and his subse- 
quent productions show no falling off in power. From Moscow he 
writes to M. Huret, his main contention being to the effect that one 
of literature’s great objects should be to absorb and assimilate science, 
instead of presenting it, as now, in crude undigested forms. 

A brilliant dramatic campaign at the Théatre Libre has lately 
brought M. Jean Jullien into notice. His aim is to reproduce life 
on the stage with as much directness as possible. In matters of 
literary appreciation he is decidedly eclectic, for he says: ‘I can 
admire Zola as well as Mallarmé and Verlaine, Barrés and Bourget 
as well as Péladan and J. H. Rosny.’ 

Twenty-eight years of age, blonde, deliberate and affable— 
M. Jean Ajalbert, former ‘ decadent’ poet and now novelist of the 
‘neo-realistic’ school. With gentle satire M. Ajalbert evokes some 
of the more ludicrous aspects of life among the literary coteries 
of the Latin Quarter. His name henceforward will not be over- 
popular in those circles, 

The ‘ Parnassian’ school of poetry in France flourished some five- 
and-twenty years ago. The impulse it imparted to the art of manu- 
facturing French verse endured for a time, but may be considered 
now as having slackened and ceased. To-day the various prominent 
littérateurs once connected with the Parnassian movement are either 
dissidents or else mere survivors. To dub M. Leconte de Lisle a 
Parnassian obviously is inadequate, for he is nothing less than a 
host in himself. Still he is more Parnassian, perhaps, than other- 
wise. M. Leconte de Lisle occupies a handsome apartment at No. 64 
3oulevard Saint-Michel. Possessing somewhat the head and air of a 
Grecian bust, he yet persists in adorning his right eye with a monocle. 
Strange to say, there is a species of corresponding monocle element, 
as it were, in M. Leconte de Lisle’s conversation: a fondness for 
flippancy, ‘ smartness,’ sarcasm, almost disconcerting in so reverend or 
at least so revered a personage, and so ‘ impeccable’ and ‘ impassible ’ 
a poet: the pater conscriptus of French verse, now that Victor Hugo 
isno more. According to M. Leconte de Lisle, the symbolist school 
is nothing but a malicious invention of M. Anatole France, the critic, 
brought forward by the latter for the sole purpose, and with the sole 
design, of aggrieving and offending M. Leconte de Lisle and his’ 
friend and brother Parnassian poet M. José Maria de Hérédia. A 
lively personal ‘incident’ subsequently grew out of these verbal 
attacks by M. de Lisle on M. France. It was generally considered 
at the time that the ‘ marmorean’ and ‘ Olympian ’ author of Poémes 
Barbares did not get the better of the skirmish. 

‘One of the few men of this epoch who, through the extraordinary 
many-sidedness of his talent, may be likened to the great artists of 
the Renaissance.’ Such is the warm eulogium pronounced by M. 
Huret on M, Catulle Mendés—on M. Catulle Mendés as poet, let it 
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be hoped, rather than as novelist or as author of those stories, so 
exquisitely wrought but so hideously corrupt. And, indeed, there is 
no gainsaying the extent and quality of M. Mendés’s literary gifts 
and powers. Is it better to possess such powers, and to make fre- 
quently a more or less base use of them, or, on the other hand, not 
to have powers at all? Accordingly as one is inclined in one’s own 
mind to answer this question, will be one’s feelings of admiration or 
the reverse for M. Mendés. Admiration—and always the most in- 
telligent and clear-sighted admiration—of whatever is best worth 
admiring in the work of other men, is one of M. Catulle Mendés’s 
redeeming moral traits; he undoubtedly was sincere when he 
remarked to M. Huret, ‘I could not forgive myself if I thought I 
had ever failed to do justice to the qualities of any genuine artist.’ 
Many of M. Mendés’s critical observations to his interviewer were 
both ingenious and profound. Thus he says with striking poetic 
insight :— 

Every great poem is an Apocalypse in itself—therefore symbolical. There is no 
symbolical school, but there will always be symbolical verse. . . . . For all true 
artists there is but one great rule: Do your best on the lines of your own thought 
and feeling. Always be yourself, even though you should have reason to fear that 
that self is not precisely the thing some other persons might prefer. 


M. José Maria de Hérédia is a highly esteemed Parnassian poet, 
with a truly splendid sense for form and colour. But why, in his 
interview with M. Huret, did he think fit to take exception to the 


exotic character of the symbolist movement (Mr. Stuart Merrill, an 
American, Jean Moréas, a Greek, besides others hailing from Belgium, 
Switzerland, Roumania), seeing that he himself is of Spanish blood 
not unmingled with a duskier strain ? 

M. Frangois Coppée, it would appear, labours painfully under the 
impression that, because he cannot very clearly comprehend the 
peculiar tendencies of the symbolists, all the rest of the world per- 


force must be in a similar position. 

M. Armand Silvestre is not only the author of very horrible 
tales in the columns of the boulevard prints, but he also is a poet, 
and a fine one. The explanation is, doubtless, that he writes his 
tales for money, and his verses for the love of art. Being a most 
doughty champion of rhyme and rhythm, the which he handles with 
no less than Banvillesque dexterity and ease, he naturally is opposed 
to the metrical innovations of the symbolists, who would reduce 
rhythm and rhyme to the simplest imaginable expression. 

M. Laurent Tailhade enjoys in literary Paris the proud reputation 
of being the bitterest bécheur (a term of Parisian slang signifying, 
not exactly ‘ back-biter,’ but something nearly equivalent) within the 
whole length and breadth of the Quartier Latin. In his conversation 
with M. Huret M. Tailhade surpassed himself: which is all that 
need be recorded. 
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M. Edmond de Haraucourt, that dry, hard, ingenious and 
laborious writer in prose and verse, had little enough to say to M. 
Huret, but said that little long: four pages. The desire of the 
symbolists to minimise the technical difficulties of verse M. de 
Haraucourt regards as merely affording evidence of their inability— 
or at any rate unwillingness—to cope therewith, as all true poets 
should and must do. 

For a jeune like M. Pierre Quillard there was but one of two 
courses to be followed in replying to the literary ‘ Inquirer ’—either 
to fall foul of all the other jeunes, or else to praise them to the skies. 
The latter and better part was that chosen by M. Quillard. 

The ‘ Independents,’ as he styles them, furnished M. Huret with 
his next general series. M. Auguste Vacquerie, editor of the Rappel 
and idolater of Victor Hugo, is, it appears, an Independent. When 
asked, ‘Do you know anything of the symbolists?’ he replied, 
‘No. . . . But you should read Pan by Victor Hugo.’ 

M. Jules Claretie knows of the symbolists, for he knows of 
everything that in any way concerns the literary history of his time. 
And he does not much admire them. But then it would seem that 
they do not much admire him. 

English readers generally are not unacquainted, through transla- 
tions, with the novels of a certain M. V. Cherbuliez, of Geneva. He will 
be glad, he writes, to see a strong new talent arise among the younger 
generation ; or, in his own more figurative language, ‘ When I see 
the star emerge from behind the clouds, I shall be the first to 
salute it.’ 

M. Emile Bergerat writes chroniques in the Figaro under the 
pseudonym of ‘Caliban.’ His conversation with M. Huret was so 
exclusively in the ‘Caliban’ style that it contained no hint or 
expression worth reproducing. 

Quite in the spirit and tone of M. Richepin’s own Blasphémes 
is the passage of his note on the subject of the literary situation in 
general, wherein he compares M. Huret’s Enquéte to a pestilential 
quagmire filled with frogs all simultaneously croaking, ‘Moi! moi! 
moi! ’—‘ Alas, for literary France!’ is the import of M. Richepin’s 
croak on this occasion. 

A graceful, sincere poet who always has held himself aloof from 
réclame in its every aspect—such is M. Maurice Bouchor, of the 
pleasant paternal manners and the high Shakespearean brow. His 
letter to M. Huret is devoted mainly to the praise of his personal 
friends, Ponchon and Verlaine. 

Raoul Ponchon, for years Maurice Bouchor’s alter ego, even in 
the pages of this Enquéte appears inseparable from his chum. Five 
rollicking lines are the sum total of Raoul Ponchon’s contribution 
to the great literary discussion. ‘The truth of the matter is,’ he 
concludes, ‘that only I and my friends have genius. I am not quite 
so sure, however, concerning them.’ .. . 
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Emauc Bressans, admired by Coppée, is M. Gabriel Vicaire’s 
chief title to be considered a poet. He profoundly admires Verlaine, 
‘because Verlaine is sincere.’ Talent, he holds, is always talent, 
howsoever labelled. ‘ Schools,’ consequently, are superfluous. 


Dear confrére, 
Pray excuse me from replying. 
To live in peace and quietness consoles one for living without fame. 
Je vous serre la main. 
JEAN DOoLeEnt. 


The above was the intensely paragraphic reply received by M. 
Huret to his request for an interview with the young author of 
D’Insoumis and Amoureux @Art. Victor Hugo might have envied 
M. Dolent the laconism of his ‘ lapidary style.’ 

M. Edmond Picard, ‘the Belgian Mecenas,’ writes in reference 
to the literary situation in his country that a vigorous outgrowth of 
young and sincere talent is now taking place there. Camille 
Lemonnier, Georges Rodenbach, Maurice Maeterlinck, Emile Ver- 
haeren, Albert Giraud, Van Lerbergh, Grégoire Leroy, Fernand 
Séverin, Raymond Nyst, and others are stars in the Belgian literary 
firmament of to-day. 

M. Gustave Kahn, one of the earliest and formerly most influen- 
tial of the symbolists, is at present, as he virtually declares, nothing. 
The savage rivalries of the little literary cliques have so disgusted him 
that he has retired for good and all beneath his tent. He was on 
the point of leaving Paris for Brussels when M. Huret had the good 
fortune to meet him. At Brussels, M. Kahn remarked, literary can- 
nibalism is as yet a thing unknown. 

And now the final stage is reached of M. Huret’s conscientious 
and exhaustive ‘Inquiry.’ Only a few ‘philosophers and theorists’ 
remain to be cross-questioned. MM. Charles Henry and Pierre 
Laffitte are no doubt highly philosophical and theoretical, but not 
sufficiently literary to call for more particular mention here. A 
much stronger ‘ note’ of piquancy is sounded by M. Ernest Renan, 
in his remarks in furtherance of the objects of M. Jules Huret’s 
Enquéte: with which words of wisdom from the lips of the author 
of L’Abbesse de Jouarre the present article may be brought, not 


inappropriately, to a close. Said M. Renan, when discovered in 
the midst of a. huge quantity of bulky tomes, and hard at work 
upon the conclusion of his History of the People of Israel: ‘ These 
symbolists, naturalists, psychologists, et hoc genus omne, are like so 
many nasty little children sitting sucking their thumbs.’ 


EpwWaArRD DELILLE. 





IS OUR YEOMANRY WORTH 
PRESERVING ? 


THE question which forms the heading of this article is one which 
must force itself upon all those who are intimately connected with 
our yeomanry. That it is a question of some importance, not only 
to yeomen but also to the country at large, needs no demonstration. 
The yeomanry costs the country a certain amount of money every 
year, and therefore the question as to whether the force is, or is not, 


worth maintaining becomes one of public interest. I propose to 
discuss the question as to the desirability of maintaining our 
yeomanry, and as to the best means of maintaining it as a service- 
able portion of our army, and in doing so I am anxious fairly to 
investigate the economical side of the question. 

It is often said that the great enemies of the yeomanry are 
those of advanced opinions, who see in it only an old-fashioned and 
expensive institution of a conservative tendency. 

I shall endeavour to prove that the above estimate of our 
yeomanry is not a correct one, and I feel sure that, if there is any 
feeling against the yeomanry amongst men of advanced opinions, it 
is more owing to the fact that they are led to believe that the force 
is a useless one, than from any fear they can have of its political 
importance. 

Now, the question of economy is one which depends entirely on 
how far the yeomanry is, or can be rendered, efficient and useful as 
a part of our army. If the yeomanry is or can be rendered an 
efficient force, then it is a remarkably cheap one. If it is and must 
remain inefficient, it is extremely expensive. If the force is worth 
maintaining, then the self-imposed taxation which largely helps to 
support it is very valuable and a gift not to be lightly refused ; if it 
is not worth maintaining the money devoted by private persons to 
help in supporting it would be better spent in some other way. 

Before entering on the question of the efficiency of our volunteer 
cavalry as it is, and as it might be, let us consider how much it 
actually costs the country at the present time, and how this cost 
compares with that of maintaining our regular cavalry. 
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In 1890 the yeomanry cost, including everything that can 
possibly be charged against it, 99,2401. 

There were on parade, and actually inspected in that year, 9,251 
yeomen of all ranks with their horses. The cost of one regiment of 
cavalry on our highest establishment—viz. 706 all ranks, with 424 
horses—is approximately 57,000/. per annum. The number of 
mounted men that our regiments on the higher establishment can 
produce was fairly tested at the cavalry manceuvres in Berkshire in 
1890, where it is to be presumed that regiments turned out as 
strong as they could. At these manceuvres the regiments in 
question put in the field, roughly speaking, from 370 to 400 horses 
each. 

These figures speak for themselves, and should cause those who 
desire that the cost of our army should not be excessive to think 
twice before proposing to do away with a part of it, which, if it is 
nothing else, would at any rate appear by comparison with our 
regular cavalry to be inexpensive. 

But, after all, the question to be considered is not so much what 
the yeomanry costs as what it is worth. 

Before entering on the discussion of this subject there are certain 
arguments which must be put on one side as not affecting the case 
of the yeomanry in particular. And by these I mean arguments 
which may be used against volunteers of any description, whether 
horse or foot. However good in themselves they may be, there are 
yet many objections to depending on our volunteers as a part of our 
army. It has, however, been decided by the nation to reckon them 
as a part of the force available for the defence of England, and the 
theory that if an enemy once lands on our shores we may ‘ chuck 
up the sponge’ has not yet been accepted as incontestable. 

This being the case I shall only deal with the special objections 
which are commonly made against our volunteer cavalry. These are, 
as far as I am able to learn, as follows :— 

1. That the yeomanry is an expensive force. 

2. That in the event of invasion, there being but little scope for 
avalry in this country, our regular cavalry would be all that would 
be required. 

3. That no volunteer cavalry can be sufficiently trained to be fit 
to manceuvre with a view to shock action on the battle-field. 

4. That the yeomanry are unwilling to undertake the work for 
which they are really fitted. 

Let us examine these objections. If they are valid and insuper- 
able, then we cannot too soon do away with the yeomanry. If, on 
the other hand, they are invalid or not insuperable, then our force of 
yeomanry should be supported in no half-hearted manner, but so as 
to make it in every way as efficient as it is possible for any body of 
volunteers to be. 
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Objection 1 requires no answer, the question of expense depend- 
ing entirely on the question of efficiency. 

Objection 2.—Until we know where our enemy means to land, 
what troops he proposes to bring, and what regular cavalry we shall 
have at our disposal at the time the landing is effected, it is, I think, 
hardly safe to predict that our regular cavalry will be all that we 
shall require. Our enemy is hardly likely to choose the moment to 
attack us when we are most ready to receive him, and, should any 
considerable proportion of our regular cavalry be employed abroad, a 
glance at the total number of cavalry horses we possess will show us 
that what cavalry remains at home will not have many horses to 
ride. 

Objections 3 and 4.—These are the two objections which must 
be fairly considered by all—fairly faced and grappled with by yeomen 
themselves. 

I take them together because they affect the whole question of 
how much the yeomanry can be fairly expected to do, and how much 
they are willing to do, to render themselves a really valuable part of 
our army. For the purpose of my argument I shall divide the work 
of cavalry into the following three classes :— 

1. (a) Manceuvring with a view to shock action ; (b) Delivering 
the shock. 

2. Outpost duty, reconnaissance, escort duty, orderly work, &c. 

3. Dismounted work—.e. fighting on foot, using the horse as 
the means of conveyance, the firearm as the weapon. 

1. I should say that the want of training inherent in volunteer 
cavalry must render them, at any rate for some time after mobilisa- 
tion, unsuited for this work. There is, however, no doubt that, in 
the event of a body of yeomanry being kept together for any con- 
siderable time, they would very much improve in this respect, and 
rapidly attain such a degree of cohesion in manceuvring as would make 
it possible to use them for shock action if required. Seeing, however, 
the country in which yeomanry would probably have to work, and 
the work for which they would primarily be required in any country, 
I cannot think that their inefficiency in the cavalry work above 
alluded to is of much consequence. At the same time I think that 
it is of the highest importance that they should be trained to 
manoeuvre as cavalry, and be ready to charge, and for this reason— 
viz. that without such training they will not have the confidence 
requisite to perform reconnaissance and outpost duties effectively, 
when acting against cavalry. The character also of a country in 
which maneeuvring and charging are difficult would be all in favour 
of the less well-drilled cavalry, should resort to shock action become 
necessary. 

2. The cavalry work noted under the second heading is work 
which there can be no doubt yeomen are especially fitted to perform. 
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To perform reconnaissance and outpost duties satisfactorily 
careful training is no doubt requisite, and in many ways it is the 
training which in our regiments of regular cavalry is the most 
difficult to carry out successfully. But the difficulty of instructing 
men in the duties above referred to varies according to the life the 
men have been accustomed to lead, and according to their intelli- 
gence and education. The majority of yeomen by the very life they 
lead have already had that training which requires so much care 
in our regular cavalry. Well educated, self-reliant, observant by 
necessity, and accustomed to act independently, the yeoman, before 
he is enrolled, has already undergone the most important part of the 
training necessary to make him an efficient scout or a reliable 
vedette. With such men it is only necessary to ensure that they 
should be instructed how to use to the best advantage for military 
purposes the training and education which they have already acquired 
as civilians. 

As for the other duties grouped under my second heading, it will, 
I think, generally be accorded that the yeoman is capable of per- 
forming them, and thus freeing a large number of our regular 
cavalry for service urgently needed elsewhere. 

3. So far, I have not approached our most debatable ground. 
Those who allow that the yeoman is any good at all will, for the 
most part, grant that he is neither unwilling nor unfit to perform 
the duties which we have just been discussing. The question, how- 
ever, whether our yeomanry are willing and able to fight on foot is 
one which has led to much discussion. I venture to think that if it 
had not been complicated by the introduction of the question of what 
the yeomanry are to be called there would have been much less dif- 
ference of opinion. I think we may say once for all that the yeoman 
refuses point blank to be, or to be called, a mounted infantryman. 
But what of that? If he is willing to work as a dismounted cavalry- 
man is that not all that is necessary, and are we to quarrel with him 
about names, especially when, as many persons think, the second 
designation is the more correct of the two? I have no fear that the 
yeomanry cavalry will refuse to do as their comrades of the line do, 
or be unwilling to fight on foot when occasion demands. We know 
that, should our cavalry have to fight in England, whether they be 
regular cavalry or yeomanry, the opportunities of resorting to shock 
action will probably be few. The yeomanry, therefore, which is 
maintained for the express purpose of fighting in England, must, if 
possible, be at least as well able to fight on foot as our regular cavalry. 
But how is it that it has been so often asserted that the yeomanry 
are averse to dismounted work, and cannot, or will not, learn to shoot, 
accurate shooting being one of the first requisites, if dismounted 
work is to be of any practical value? I think the reasons for this 
assertion being made are not far to seek. In the first place there is 
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the question of the name, which, as I have already pointed out, is 
one which has needlessly complicated the matter. It must be 
remembered that a man who joins the yeomanry is enrolled as a 
yeoman not because he is fond of shooting, but because he is fond 
of riding. It is better, therefore, to treat him as ‘a horsey man on 
foot’ than ‘a footy man ona horse.’ But it is not only the senti- 
ment of the thing which has, so far, given what ground there is for 
the assertion we are discussing. There are undoubtedly practical 
reasons to account for any lack of keenness in shooting which there 
may be amongst yeomen. What encouragement have yeomen had 
to make themselves good shots? Absolutely none, except what is 
given them by their own officers. Whilst an infantry volunteer can 
gain an extra grant of money for his regiment by good shooting the 
cavalry volunteer can gain nothing. 

What is the allowance of ammunition with which the yeoman is 
expected to make himself a good shot ? -Forty rounds per annum 
in all, 

Has the yeoman ever been seriously told that he must learn to 
shoot? He has not. At present he need never fire a single shot in 
the course of the year, but can nevertheless draw his pay, and his 
regiment can draw the Government grant for him as an efficient. 
The wonder to me is, not that members of the yeomanry shoot so 
badly or so little, but that they shoot as well and as much as they 
do. We are told that the yeomanry are ‘no good’ because they 
don’t care to shoot. Truly I think the yeoman might retort that it 
appears that no one but his own officer cares much whether he 
shoots or whether he does not. 

Make the shooting of his annual course one of the conditions 
which the yeoman must fulfil to become an efficient; give him a 
fair allowance of ammunition, and some recognition of the fact if he 
becomes a good shot, and I think we shall find that he will shoot 
and very soon will shoot well. 

Englishmen naturally take to all such pursuits as rifle-shooting, 


and yeomen are probably more in the way of shooting for their own 


amusement than are their comrades in the Volunteers. Target- 
practice, however, requires some little education, and men require 
some incentive to make them take to it; and it is just this incentive 
which our volunteer cavalry have never yet had. 

Once it is understood that every yeoman must fire his course, the 
rest will be simple enough, and it will only be necessary for inspect- 
ing officers to see that dismounted work is understood in the regiments 
which they inspect. 

The question of changing the firearm which is to be carried need 
hardly be discussed at present. The present carbine, to say nothing 
of any carbine which may be produced in the future, is considered by 
many to have quite long enough a range for all practical purposes, 
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and a longer weapon most undoubtedly hampers men considerably, 
when getting over a country in the way they should be able to cross 
it, if they are to be really efficient scouts. 

I have endeavoured to deal with the objections commonly urged 
against the yeomanry, and to show that the force is worth maintain- 
ing, if only it is properly managed. But so far I have only spoken 
of the yeomanry as of a force that should form a valuable part of our 
defensive army within the United Kingdom. ‘ Defence, not Defiance’ 
should, no doubt, be the motto of all volunteers, and we can hardly 
conceive any portion of our volunteer army being used for aggressive 
purposes. But there is such a thing as active defence, and who can 
say that at some time we may not be engaged in a struggle for our 
existence beyond these shores? Should such an event unhappily 
occur, should we be engaged in a war that tried our utmost power of 
endurance, and tested the wealth and strength and pluck of the 
nation, then, I fancy, we should be thankful if such opportunities as 
are vouchsafed us by the military instinct of the country had not 
been lightly cast aside. I believe that in an emergency, should fair 
terms be offered them, a large percentage of our yeomen would 
volunteer to serve abroad. I believe that special corps of yeomanry 
might thus be raised for foreign service which would prove invaluable, 
and that the corps of yeomanry at home would form invaluable 
cadres, whose ranks would speedily be refilled. Weare ready enough 
to fight in this country when we are satisfied that fighting is re- 
quired, and it is no unknown thing that a battalion should be able 
to get recruits after suffering severe loss as it was never able to get 
them before. 

But the picture that I have drawn of what we may expect from 
our yeomanry, in case of urgent need, is drawn only on the sup- 
position that the force is fairly treated in times of peace, and kept in 
a healthy and efficient condition. 

And now I must enter upon the question of what is necessary to 
make and keep our yeomanry healthy and efficient. If I have con- 
vinced my reader that the force is worth maintaining at all, then I 
will ask him to go a step further with me; but if what I have said 
has been in vain, to read no more. 

I must at the outset explain that I do not pretend that all my 
proposals are original. Many of them are the proposals of others, 
and I have merely tried to collect such proposals as seem to me 
feasible, making some additions of my own—the result of what I 
have learnt by personal experience or by communication with others 
intimately connected with our corps of yeomanry. The proposals 
that I make may be open to many objections, but I am at any rate 
prompted to make them only by a desire for the welfare of the force. 
If they are not good in themselves they may perhaps lead to others 
being made which are better. I may say at once that my plans are 
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not to be carried out without some expenditure. I am only now 
writing for those who think the yeomanry és worth maintaining, and, 
therefore, if I can prove that more money is necessary I need not 
fear to say so. 

For the yeomanry to exist as a useful force two things are 
necessary— 

1. That it should be placed on a sound financial basis. 

2. That the standard of efficiency demanded of it should be 
sufficiently high. 

By ‘placing the yeomanry on a sound financial basis’ I mean 
that the money which is devoted to its maintenance should be used 
to the best advantage, and at the same time that its members should 
not be put to undue expense. 

In the first place, then, is the money spent on the yeomanry 
applied in the most economical manner? I should say that some of 
it is not, for I think that, considering the results obtained, the 
amount of money spent on the permanent staff is excessive, and that 
considerable economy might be effected in this direction. I should 
propose that the number of adjutants and of permanent sergeants 
employed with the yeomanry should be regulated by the number of 
men serving, instead of by the number of corps and the number of 
troops in each corps. As regards adjutants, I would propose that 
corps of yeomanry below a certain strength should be brigaded, and 
that the services of one adjutant should thus, where corps are weak, 
be utilised for two corps. The adjutant would then become the 
staff officer or brigade major of the two corps. He would perform 
somewhat the same duties as at present, but would of course not be 
able to attend to matters of detail in each corps. To assist him I 
would allow to each corps thus brigaded an assistant-adjutant—a 
yeoman officer duly qualified for his post at the school of auxiliary 
cavalry. This officer would receive travelling allowances at such 
rate as would fairly cover his expenses in this respect, and might, in 
addition, after a certain number of years as assistant-adjutant, 
receive an honorary step in rank. I think that were some such 
scheme as this carried out it would have the effect of stimulating self- 
reliance amongst yeomen officers, and of securing a larger number of 
eligible applicants amongst officers of the regular army to select 
from, to serve on the staff of our auxiliary cavalry. To elaborate the 
scheme in this article would take too long, but it must be understood 
that it is not proposed to interfere in any way with the practical 
independence of corps as they now stand. Should corps agree to 
perform their training together they would of course be under com- 
mand of the senior officer, but otherwise the only difference from 
the present organisation would be that, where corps were brigaded, 
correspondence would have to go through the brigade, or head- 
quarter office. 

VoL. XXX—No, 177 3H 
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As regards permanent sergeants, I would allow one sergeant to 
every so many yeomen in a regiment, instead of, as at present, one 
to every (so-called) troop, with an orderly room clerk in addition for 
the headquarter office in the case of corps being brigaded. I would 
reckon by the total numbers in a regiment, so that troops above the 
minimum strength should compensate, as far as their numbers 
permitted, for troops below the minimum. To guard against the 
ranks of any corps being swelled by non-efficients I would make the 
retirement of men non-efficient two years running compulsory, 
exceptions only being made in peculiar circumstances and by special 
authority. 

I am quite aware that my suggestions as to the permanent staff 
might, to begin with, entail some inconvenience, but I believe that, 
were such a scheme as I propose carried out, it would increase 
efficiency amongst yeomen officers, by.giving them greater responsi- 
bility, and would stimulate the exertions of the permanent staff by 
giving them work with more reality and life about it. But whether 
the reform which I propose be easy or difficult to carry out, I cannot 
but think that it is a necessary one, and that where the small 
numbers of a corps necessitated the reduction of the permanent 
staff the inconvenience entailed could hardly be reckoned as a 
hardship. 

Lest I should seem to imply that the yeomanry staff have 
nothing to do, as some people suppose, let me only point out that 
distances to be travelled and the distribution sometimes over a wide 
area, of troops, and of members of troops, are elements which must 
not be forgotten in computing the work that has to be done. I 
‘shall be asked, perhaps, why then I propose to add more work. My 
answer is that I propose, not so much to increase in all cases the 
amount of work to be done, as to make the work more effective, by a 
more economical distribution of the workers. I would allow each 
commanding officer to distribute the permanent sergeants attached 
to his corps as he thought best, having regard to the distribution in 
the county of the members of the corps. Where a reduction had 
been effected it might be necessary that a troop sergeant-major should 
‘have the care of two troops or that a weak troop should be in- 
corporated with a stronger one. In like manner the distribution of 
officers serving on the yeomanry staff would be regulated by the 
numbers, the situation, and character of the different regiments. 

Approaching the other side of the financial question, as to 
whether the members of our yeomanry regiments are put to undue 
expense, I am bound to say that I think both officers and men most 
certainly are called upon to spend too much, and that, whilst the 


expenses they necessarily incur are as heavy as at present, it will be 
impossible to place the force on a satisfactory footing. Indeed, in 
discussing the possibility of increasing the efficiency of the yeomanry 
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the question of expense to the yeoman must, I think, be considered 
before all else. Until this question is satisfactorily settled I believe 
that it will be useless to demand such a standard of efficiency as can 
alone make the yeomanry worth maintaining. ‘ But whence all this 
expense to officers and men?’ I shall be asked ‘Is there not a 
Government grant to defray the cost of uniform, equipment, &c., &c., 
and are not officers and men paid at the training?’ Yes, there is a 
grant, which may be drawn for every efficient yeoman, and there is 
a payment made to officers and men during the period of training, 
but, except under exceptional circumstances, the grant is not suffi- 
cient to meet the charges it is supposed to cover, and the pay is not 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses a yeoman incurs. 

The grant—called the clothing and contingent allowance—is at 
the rate of 2/. per annum for every efficient yeoman (who is not an 
officer) and is supposed to pay for clothing, accoutrements, saddlery, 
repairs, postage, stationery, expenses in connection with musketry, 
hire of horses for permanent sergeants at training, and some other 
items with which I will not trouble my readers. I think it will be 
admitted that the Government grant is not sufficient to meet the 
expenses it is supposed to meet, if a regiment is to be kept ina 
serviceable condition. In former times the grant was drawn for 
every yeoman on the muster-roll, efficient or non-efficient, and with 
long muster-rolls and a not too critical inspection of clothing, 
saddlery, and accoutrements, the finance question was not so serious. 

sut things are changed, and it would only be fair to inquire how 
much money, under existing circumstances, is necessary to meet the 
expenses the clothing and contingent allowance is supposed to meet. 
We are sometimes told that suggestions as to less costly clothing 
and so on are not received with favour by the yeomanry; but I 
submit that this is no answer to the statement that—he the clothing 
costly or inexpensive, be the general expenditure economical or the 
reverse—the allowance at present received is insufficient. Now, I do 
not propose that matters are to be so arranged that the yeoman 
officer is to be put to no expense. He, like other officers, is no doubt 


prepared to pay something for the honour of serving his country. 


But, were the Government grant sufficient to meet what it is sup- 
posed to meet, there would still be many expenses of a legitimate kind 
to be defrayed by officers who are anxious to promote efficiency in 
their regiment. 

And now I come to the expenses which a non-commissioned 
officer or trooper in the yeomanry incurs, and in considering this 
question, it should be remembered that the yeomanry of the present 
day is recruited less exclusively than it used to be from the farmer 
class. Bad times and the increased facility of travelling by rail have 
made it more difficult to recruit farmers than it used to be, the 
average farmer being a poorer man and not so much in the habit of - 

3H 2 
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riding as he was some time ago. This difficulty is very much to be 
regretted, but at the same time, without making any comparisons, 
it must be mentioned that excellent recruits are to be had amongst 
townsmen. The widening, however, of the area from which recruits 
are obtained, makes the question of expense a more important one, 
and it must also be remembered that the efforts that have already 
been made by the yeomanry themselves to increase their efficiency 
have naturally tended to reduce the number of men who looked 
upon the training only as a week’s ‘jolly’ and an opportunity for 
spending money. After careful inquiry I have come to the conclu- 
sion that an economical yeoman spends in addition to his pay at the 
least from 3/. to 5l. in the course of the year, such expenditure being 
entailed by his yeomanry service. In this estimate I allow nothing 
for the services of the man’s horse, which is often actually withdrawn 
from earning money for its master. There may of course be excep- 
tions, but I am strongly of opinion that I have not overstated the 
amount that the average yeoman is necessarily out of pocket by the 
end of the year. Without going too closely into details I may 
mention some of the sources of expense to which I refer :— 
Stabling and extra expense of keep of horse at training; board and 
lodging for yeoman at training; expenses connected with musketry, 
such as extra ammunition, travelling expenses, etc.; expenses con- 
nected with drills performed throughout the year, such as travelling 
expenses, putting up and feeding horse, refreshments, ete. 

Such expenses are incurred simply in the interests of the service. 
Some of them, I admit, might be avoided at the cost of efficiency, but 
the greater part of them are unavoidable, and there are other small 
expenses which it would be difficult to enumerate, but which all ‘add 
up.’ So much for the financial question. The remedy is simple, 
viz. :— 

A larger clothing and contingent allowance, and higher pay to 
non-commissioned officers and troopers. I purposely do not suggest 
the amount of increase required in either case, this being only @ 
matter of calculation, which might easily be arrived at by fair in- 
vestigation. This much I would propose, however, viz. that the 
increase in the clothing and contingent allowance should depend in 
each case on the proficiency in shooting of the man who earns it, and 
that the qualifications for efficiency should be such that the efficients 
who draw pay should be well worth what they cost the country. 

This brings us to the question of what standard of efficiency is 
necessary so as to ensure the yeomanry being a useful body of 
soldiers, and, at the same time, is possible, seeing that the force is 
composed of men engaged in civilian employments. Let us first 
consider what is the present standard of efficiency demanded to 
enable a man to earn for his corps the clothing and contingent allow- 
ance, ano pay for himself at the training. 
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The qualifications for efficiency are as follows :— 

Attendance at six squad drills and five troop drills during the 
year ; or 

Attendance at six squad drills and two days’ preliminary drills 
performed immediately before the training ; or 

Attendance at four days of the training. (For these four days 
half-pay only is drawn). 

The training or permanent duty, with the pay allowed for each 
day, is as follows :— 

One day of assembly—from 7s. for any distance under twenty 
miles, to 17s. 6d. for any distance over forty miles travelled. 

Two days’ preliminary drills—3s. 6d. per diem. 

Six days’ permanent duty—7s. per diem. 

One day of dismissal 





same rate as for day of assembly. 

Ten days total, from which must be deducted three days—viz., 
one Sunday and day of arrival and departure, leaving seven working 
days. 

I consider that the qualifications demanded for efficiency are not 
nearly stringent enough, and that the training is too short. 

It must be understood that far more drills are performed by 
many yeomen than are necessary to make a man a (so-called) 
efficient, otherwise the yeomanry would be in a poor way. But at 
the same time there are, of course, men who will not do more than 
they are obliged to do. Such men are not, under present arrange- 
ments, worth the country what they cost. Were a higher standard 
of efficiency demanded some of these men would go, while others, 
who only require a little stimulus, would conform willingly enough 
to the new régime. 

I would propose that yeomen, including officers, should perform 
the following drills to become efficients, and that the clothing and 
contingent allowance should be drawn for efficient officers as well as 
for efficients in the ranks. This would be an inducement to officers 
to be present at the drills the men have to perform—a matter, I 
consider, of very great importance, especially where the less interest- 
ing drills are concerned. 

Qualifications for efficiency : 

Attendance at eight preliminary drills during the year, and eight 
working days during the training. 

Recruits and third-class shots would have to attend two extra 
preliminary drills. 

The preliminary drills (or exercises) should be as follows :— 

Two preliminary musketry drills—aiming—position drill, &c., 

for recruits and third-class shots only. 

Firing annual course. 

Theoretical instruction in reconnaissance and outpost duties. 

Six squad drills as at present. 
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Officers commanding troops should be able to grant leave under 
paragraph 166, Yeomanry Regulations, only in the case of the six 
squad drills. Under the paragraph referred to, troop captains have 
power to grant leave from squad and troop drills to men who have 
attended three trainings, or who have served in the regular army. 

With regard to the qualifications for efficiency which I have pro- 
posed, I would remark that, if men are to learn to shoot, the firing 
of the annual course must be compulsory, unless the inspecting 
officer is satisfied that no range is available for the purpose. 

Preliminary instruction also for recruits and bad shots is indis- 
pensable, and it is hardly possible to give such instruction unless it 
is compulsory. 

Theoretical instruction in reconnaissance and outpost duty is 
most desirable, as it saves much valuable time in the field, and can 
be carried on at any time of year and any time of day. 

Squad drills are valuable for the same reasons. 

The period during which these drills might take place should be, 
I think, between the end of one training and the beginning of the 
next. At present, drills must be performed within the twelve 
months ending on the 30th of September, leaving thus a ‘dead’ 
time for regiments which have their training early in the year, as far 
as qualifying to draw pay at the training is concerned. 

So much for preliminary drills. I would propose that the train- 
ing consist of — 

Fourteen days, including days of assembly and dismissal, with 
an increased and uniform daily rate of pay. During that time I 
would grant to every man applying for it leave on Sundays with pay, 
and leave on two week days without pay. 

To enable men employed in agricultural or other business to be 
present at the training it is most necessary to allow them to get away 
sometimes to give an eye to their affairs. At present they can 
practically go when they like, and indeed, by regulation they can, 
out of the seven working days available, be absent three whole days, 
for which days they may yet draw two whole days’ pay. 

By the scheme I propose a regiment would get ten working days, 
eleven if it assembled or dismissed on a Sunday. Every man would 
be present at least eight working days, and could yet get away to 
see to business. Even if he only took leave for one working day and 
one Sunday he could be away from Friday evening to Monday morn- 
ing, during which time a great deal of business might be transacted. 

By increasing the duration of the training there would not be 
the same necessity as there is at present for mounted drills at other 
times. No doubt the more mounted drills the better, but mounted 
drills during the year are a source of expense both to officers and 
men, and, in many cases, getting to and from the place of parade 
occupies so much time that there is but little left for instruction. 
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To many men a mounted drill means giving up the whole day, 
whereas the amount of instruction imparted compares but very poorly 
with what may be taught in a whole day at the training. No doubt 
some troop drills would in any case be held in the course of the year, 
but, were I commanding a troop of yeomanry, and a training of 
fourteen days existed, I should be very much inclined through the 
year to go in more for sports of all sorts which encourage good 
horsemanship than for mounted drills. 

With a longer training it would be possible to practise many 
things which at present there is no time to attempt. 

I will here quote in his own words a most excellent suggestion on 
this subject, made by an officer of considerable experience both in 
the regular service and in the yeomanry : 


A certain proportion of bell tents, say three, with the necessary amount of 
camp equipment, should be issued to regiments from the nearest ordnance store 
department previous to permanent duty, and be returned into the stores after the 
training. 

Each troop should parade at least one day in heavy marching order, picket 
their horses, raise their camp, do stables, and be instructed in the duties of guards 
and sentries, and the construction of camp kitchens, latrines, &c.; also be practised 
in turning out quickly and quietly. This should be made compulsory on all regi- 
ments, and the inspecting officer should pick out a troop at random for the duty. 


I think this suggestion all the more valuable because, though it 
would not be advisable to insist on a man always turning out his 
own horse during the training, it is of the greatest importance 
that he should be able to do so properly and speedily. The know- 
ledge that the inspecting officer would see at least one troop turn 
out under his own eye would probably ensure that every man was 
well acquainted with this part of his duty. 

There is one point regarding the qualifications of an efficient 
which I have not yet alluded to. I consider that, over and above 
the qualifications which I have proposed, it should be required that 
every yeoman, to draw his pay and earn the clothing and contingent 
allowance, should be clothed in a serviceable uniform, ride in a 
serviceable saddle, and be equipped with all such indispensable 
articles as head-rope, nosebag, haversack, &c. The inspecting officer 
would, of course, be the judge in this matter. 

I have been induced to write as I have done by the strong con- 
viction that the yeomanry cannot exist as things are at present with 
credit to itself or advantage to the country. Iam only one of many 
officers of the regular army who, having been intimately acquainted 
with our yeomanry, believe that the force only requires fair treat- 
ment to make it a most valuable one. Iam encouraged to write as 
I have done by the knowledge that many of the officers I allude to 
are men of great experience, who have been accustomed in their 
own regiments to insist on the highest standard of efficiency possible. 
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My suggestions as they now stand may perhaps not be capable of 
realisation, but I am convinced that some such changes as I suggest 
are necessary. 

In our yeomen, as in our volunteers, we see that military instinct 
and that spirit of enterprise which have enabled Englishmen to conquer 
and to colonise. Until we make up our minds to compulsory service, 
or until the doctrines of peace societies have converted the world, let 
us not by a short-sighted policy. refuse to make use of that instinct 
and that spirit in the interests of peace and for the defence of our 
homes. 


AIRLIE. 





LIFE IN A JESUIT COLLEGE 


In the autumn of 1872, having ended my studies in the lesser 
seminary (corresponding to an English grammar-school) of Polignan, 
I resolved on presenting myself as a postulant at the Jesuits’ Resi- 
dence in Toulouse. I was introduced to several fathers, and questioned 
by them on different personal matters, some of them delicate, but I 
cannot say irrelevant, after which I was told I was admitted to the 
first probation. I then went to their country-house, where, answer- 
ing to the appellation of juvenists, dwelt such young members of the 
Society as, having ended their novitiate, were considered in want of 
additional literary studies, and likely to profit by them. Of this period 
of student life I shall say nothing in future, because the Society, judg- 
ing either that I did not need those studies, or that I should make 
nothing of them, decided that I was to do without them. All I know is 
that the place itself was delightful, the villa being situated in the 
centre of a large garden, with numerous avenues of trees, whose thick 
foliage afforded the young humanists and rhetoricians a much more 
agreeable place of study than their cells, especially during the long 
hot summer of the south of France. My ‘ guardian angel’—such 
was the title bestowed on the juvenist under whose spiritual care 
they put me—was a very pleasant young man, full of unction and 
zeal, though perhaps a little too sentimental in his devotional trans- 
ports. It is the custom to entrust the duties of ‘ guardian angel’ 
to novices, juvenists, or scholastics of a later period rather than to 
priests already in active service ; partly because the latter, having so 
many other things to do in the same line, would be less likely to 
attend particularly to the postulant than the former; and partly 
because it is thought that a young man will be more at his ease 
if hé has to do with another young man like himself. With this 
latter reason, however, I for one can by no means agree. 

The ‘first probation’ comprises two parts. The first part is 
merely a day of preparation during which divers Latin documents 
are set before the postulant. They declare the aim, means of action, 
duties and privileges of the Society, as explained in the Constitutions, 
and refined by various bulls and encyclical letters; also, what manner 
ef men may not be admitted at all, who require a dispensation to be 
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admitted, and what ecclesiastical penalties await the man who, once 
let in, leaves the Society without the permission of his superiors. 
Before reading those papers, I must confess that I had a vague fear 
of monita secreta, or something of the sort, passing through my 
mind now and then, but this set me completely at rest. Here I saw 
the end and purpose of the Order, together with the means it intends 
to employ, clearly and straightforwardly set before me at the very 
outset. Should anything whatever be in future commanded or 
counselled that was not in strict agreement with this ostensible end, 
I should have the right to refuse, and say: ‘ My entry into and con- 
sequent stay in the Society depended on the tacit understanding that 
you would keep to those great lines which you yourself laid down in 
the first probation ; since you have abandoned them, my refusal to 
obey you is perfectly well justified ; and if I leave the Order, you are 
responsible, and not I.’ 

As I found nothing objectionable in the documents referred to, I 
passed to the second part of my probation, which consists of a 
‘retreat.’ I had, of course, made up my mind to enter the Society, 
should the Society accept me ; but this was a resolution of extreme 
importance, and not to be irrevocably taken without proper thought. 
So a retreat of a week’s length, given up to consider, in silence and 
solitude, according to a fixed plan, what state of life I ought to 
choose, was by no means an excessive precaution. The plan was that 
of the celebrated ‘ Exercises’ of St. Ignatius Loyola. As I shall have 
much to say about the long retreat of one month, which I went 
through later on, during my novitiate, and of which this was merely 
an abridgment, I here intend only to state the train of reasoning by 
which Ignatius brings out the germ of a calling to his Order. Man, 
he says, is created to serve God, and for no other end whatever. It 
is, therefore, strictly logical for any human being who believes this 
not to care for any thing or person in the world, except in so far as 
that thing or person is for him a means of serving God. When 
deeply convinced of that proposition, I proceed to review my past 
life from the new standpoint obtained, and when the necessary degree 
of fervour and repentance has been reached, terminate this review by 
a general confession of all sins, as far back as memory can go. At 
this point, I ought to be ready to die rather than commit the least 
sin. But now there comes another idea—an appeal to generosity. 
For Jesus Christ it was not enough not to commit sin: will it be 
enough for me? The world might have been saved by the mere 
incarnation and blissful life of Christ ; to bring down more grace He 
preferred a life of misery and an ignominious death. Through a 
long series of contemplations, from Gabriel’s Ave, gratia plena, to 
the Jn manus tuas, uttered on the cross, Loyola always returns to 
the same point —the self-sacrifice of Christ for the greater glory of God, 
with the question, ‘Can I not, should I not, do anything to imitate 
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Christ more closely ? and if so, what?’ Then the end of the Society, 
with its poverty in imitation of Him who had not where to lay His 
head ; with its ignominy in imitation of Him who, laughed at as a 
fool, was condemned to a felon’s death; with its life of zeal, in 
imitation of Him whose-every step made for the salvation of man- 
kind—appears irresistibly as the very best means of doing that after 
which every generous heart ought to aspire. My choice was made 
beforehand, and nothing occurred in the course of my meditations to 
alter or annul it. So, when I had written out my ‘election’ (a 
document in which both my determination and its motives were 
stated at length), I showed it to the same fathers whom I had 
already seen, and at last, after due consultation, was admitted by the 
father provincial as a novice of the Society. 

The Novitiate is in one of the most beautiful parts of France, 
well known to English valetudinarians. The Residence of Pau is a 
fine enough, though not very striking edifice. It stands next door 
to the chapel, which is a specimen of modern Romanesque archi- 
tecture, the ground plan being in the form of an elongated rectangle, 
with one of its ends terminating in a semicircle for the chancel and 
the high altar. Above one of the side aisles there is a gallery where 
the novices are heard but not seen, when they have to be present at 
High Mass or Benediction. In a niche of this gallery, over the 
centre of the high altar, stands a very large white statue of Mary 
Immaculate, with a crown above her head. This crown communi- 
cates with a gas-pipe, and when the gas is turned on—as it is upon 
certain festivals—presents a very picturesque appearance. 

On entering the Residence a stranger is struck, if he be in good 
spirits, by the peculiar air of tranquillity and calm that pervades it ; 
if he be melancholy, with a pressing sensation of monastic gloom. 
A long corridor downstairs, running from one end of the house to the 
other, with a few black shadows passing silently to and fro; on the 
first and second floors, same corridors and same shadows. Fixed 
venetian blinds in the windows at either extremity increase the 
solemn and religious dimness. Nobody is to be seen, nobody is to 
be heard. The fact is, that all the novices are on the third floor, 
and no one lives below but a dozen or so of old or middle-aged fathers, 
some engaged in the quiet labours of authorship, some employed as 
confessors, others preparing sermons, and some making ready for the 
hour of death. Everything is very nicely arranged in the sacristy 
and chapel ; everything bears testimony both to riches and good taste. 
Where the riches come from, it is easy to guess, since novitiates, 
according to the Constitutions, may possess no fixed income, and 
must depend entirely upon alms. In the Residence, at least outside 
the cells where the fathers live, the same appearance of simplicity 
and good taste is seen, and the perfect cleanliness of the corridors 
and vast staircases bears witness to the order that reigns in the 
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house. On entering the cells, however, one is surprised to see, to- 
gether with the same cleanliness, a degree of poverty for which the 
rest of the building hardly prepared us. A writing-desk, a lamp, a 
small brazen or bronze crucifix, a prie-Diew ; one wooden chair for the 
father whose cell it is; another, and perhaps a third, for a casual 
visitor or two; a curtained bedstead, a night table with a jug and 
basin upon it, and a broom concealed in one corner, make up the 
whole furniture of the apartment. Carpets, flower-pots, and all such 
luxuries are strictly reserved for the public chapel. You would think 
it impossible for more rigid poverty to be found together with the 
same amount of neatness. But come up to the third story, and 
inspect the novices’ rooms. Here live, in one cell, three, four, or 
more novices, according to the size of the place. Each bedstead 
consists of a few separate planks, on wooden stands ; each bed, of a 
large sack filled with maize straw, covered with sheets and blankets 
according to the season, and provided with a bolster; beneath it 
stand the basin, jug, and whatever else may be necessary. Each 
novice has besides a table, a chair, and a low stool to kneel upon. 
The beds are concealed by curtains upon iron rods, which divide the 
room into as many compartments as there are novices, but are drawn 
and folded up over the rods during the daytime. The name of every 
novice is printed in large letters over his bed. There is besides a 
diminutive bookstand in every room for reference, containing about 
thirty or forty books; the Vulgate is one of the volumes that must 
be there in every case. 

Passing to the lecture-room, we find a large apartment with a 
sort of form fixed to the walls, and running round them. There are 
a table and two chairs; one is for the Master of the Novices, and the 
other for the Socius, when he is present. This room is used not 
only for the spiritual lecture that takes place every day, but also for 
the classes of pronunciation and grammar, for the exercise of cate- 
chism, and for some sorts of manual work. Round the walls hang a 
number of photographs, taken from some very curious old engravings 
in the novitiate of St. Andrew, Rome, representing various events in 
the life of St. Ignatius. The domestic chapel, or oratory, is on the 
second floor. Close by is the infirmary ; a little wicket that opens 
into the chapel allows sick novices or fathers to be present at any 
devotional exercise that is going on. The same principle as was be- 
fore noticed in the public chapel—luxury there, and there alone—is 
also carried out here. The floor is waxed until it shines again ; the 
little sanctuary is profusely and richly carpeted ; gold and silver orna- 
ments abound even to excess. On the right hand, before the stools 
on which the fathers and novices kneel, there is a prie-Diew for the 
father rector, and on the left, another for the master of the novices. 
The refectory is on the ground floor. Going downstairs to look at 
it, we may notice how carefully all the windows of the house have 
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been provided with ribbed (or grooved) panes, so as not to diminish 
the light, and yet effectually prevent any one from seeing what goes 
on outside ; so that it is impossible to break the rule about not looking 
out of the windows, except by deliberately opening them for that 
purpose, which would almost constitute a case for expulsion. On 
entering the refectory you may perceive a small cupboard, divided 
into pigeon-holes, with a name upon each of them, and containing 
table-napkins rolled up and neatly tied. Each Jesuit goes into the 
refectory with his napkin thus tied under his left arm, and uses it 
until he finds, every Sunday, his pigeon-hole empty and a clean 
napkin on his plate. A long seat runs round the room, as already 
described for the ‘ Salle des Conférences,’ or lecture-room. Before 
the seat are placed tables of different lengths, with spaces between 
them sufficient to enable any one to go in or come out with ease. 
If, when the whole refectory is thus lined, so to speak, with fathers 
and brothers, some still remain unplaced, one or more tables are laid 
on the opposite side, and supplementary benches are placed for them. 
It may be thought that all these details are rather too numerous for 
the description of a single house ; but, since the Residence of Pau may 
be taken as a type of French houses of the Order, from which type 
they never recede very far, I do not consider them as excessive. It 
may now be worth while to follow, step by step, a day passed in the 
novitiate. 

A brother rises a few minutes before four o’clock in the morning, 
dresses hastily, rings the bell, and passes through all the rooms, 
saying in each, ‘Benedicamus Domino!’ to which ‘Deo gratias!’ 
having been answered, he lights a candle placed overnight for him, 
and passes on. The moment the bell rings you hear a series of 
jumps on to the floor; some dress more, others less quickly, but all, 
‘hearing the voice of God in the bell,’ instantly obey. And should 
the visitor, who passes through the rooms a quarter of an hour after, 
find anybody still in bed, it would certainly be a case‘of illness. The 
passage is soon filled with novices who, having performed their ablu- 
tions and dressed completely, go to throw their dirty water down the 
sink. In this, there is nothing extraordinary. Among Jesuits it is 
a rule that, as Francis Xavier said, ‘What their own hands can 
perform, that they will allow no servant to do for them.’ I myself 
have seen rectors and provincials not only doing this very menial 
work, but blacking their own shoes, and sweeping their own rooms. 
But what can really be called extraordinary is that the novices carry 
their basins, &c., walking on tiptoe. It certainly would present a 
sufficiently comical spectacle to any outsider, if he saw six or seven 
novices at a time bearing with grave faces those very unclerical 
vessels, and hastening by ‘with Tarquin’s ravishing strides.’ The 
reason for this peculiarity is that the master of the novices thought 
that one of the best means to inculcate silence, not only in words 
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but in actions, was to order everybody to walk on tiptoe in the house, 
But as it was not only a very awkward fashion of getting over the 
ground, but a very tiring one too, nobody will be surprised to learn 
that this rule was very frequently broken. 

As soon as the rapid toilet of the novices is over, they hurry down 
to the oratory to visit the Holy Sacrament, and say their morning 
prayer. You may see several of them kneeling down outside ; for it 
is a rule that, if not ready by 4.25, they must not go in, for fear of 
disturbing the others. It sometimes happens that, as they are 
allowed to possess no watch, and the clock is too far off to consult, a 
novice ready before many others fancies he is late, and kneels down 
outside, all the rest follow his example as they come, and upwards of 
twenty novices remain outside for a quarter of an hour. But half- 
past four strikes, and at the sound of the bell they all go upstairs for 
their daily hour of meditation. Following the directions of St. 
Ignatius, the novice stands for a quarter or for half a minute ‘ con- 
sidering how the Lord our God sees him,’ and then performs an act 
of humiliation, kneeling down and kissing the ground. During the 
whole time he remains on his knees and, as far as possible, motionless. 
As fleas are very numerous in the south of France—so much so that 
with the strictest cleanliness it is scarcely possible to avoid them— 
this immobility whilst smarting under the bite of invisible assailants 
is by no means an easy matter. I for one could not manage it, I 
remember. But I knew a novice who could: he never moved in the 
least, from the beginning of the meditation until the veryend. This 
may seem a small, even a ridiculous thing ; but a few years later, he 
got a disease of the spinal marrow, and I cannot help thinking that 
constant suppression of all feeling had something to do with it. At 
all events, I cannot imagine why this sort of mortification is allowed 
to novices, while the use of sackcloth is condemned as hurtful to their 
health. One can get accustomed and hardened in time to every sort 
of pain that is inflicted always in the same place; whereas a bite 
here, then another bite there, always unexpected, always changing 
its place, and always excruciating, is much worse, in my opinion. 
Was a novice never allowed to sit down? Yes, if he had the per- 
mission of the master; but then the admonitor (a brother who was 
something like the master’s prime minister) was to be told of the 
permission, and the ‘ ancient of the room ’—he who had entered the 
novitiate before any of the other occupants of the chamber—had to 





be warned each time. 
The bell rings at last for the end of the meditation; again the 


novices fall prostrate, kiss the ground, and thank God for the 
spiritual food vouchsafed to them. They then proceed to review the 
course of their thoughts during the preceding hour, and note briefly 
what has struck them most. A quarter of an hour afterwards another 
signal is given, and they proceed to make the beds, each accord- 
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ing to a uniform plan; every bed untidily arranged is liable to be 
pulled down and unmade by the admonitor, once, twice, or even 
three times, until perfection in bed-making is attained. Sometimes, 
if a brother is of an impatient fiery temper, the admonitor receives 
orders from the master (although the bed is perfectly well made) to 
pull it down and get him to make it again. Sometimes secret orders 
are given, and he is set upon and teased for trifles by five or six 
novices in office, whilst the master is most particularly kind and 
encourages him to bear up against these trials of temper; in other 
cases, when he is too weakly and sensitively attached to the master, 
the latter treats him for months together with affected coldness, 
never finds time to speak with him, and so on. Every weak point 
of every character is soon found out, and war is waged against it in 
different ways; if it be serious, and no progress be visible after some 
time, the novice receives notice to quit. 

Mass is heard at six. The novices remain kneeling all the morn- 
ing, except from the Gospel to the ‘Sanctus’ bell, during which 
time they stand. Their attitude is the following: head slightly bent 
forward, neither to the right nor to the left ; eyes cast down; body 
straight as an arrow, hands folded in each other. By the by, this 
attitude they are required, or rather counselled, to keep at all times, 
as far as possible, except, for instance, when either hands or eyes are 
required for useful purposes. It is, of course, very hard to look easy 
and natural in such an attitude, especially when not accustomed to 
it; and an Englishman, not beforehand imbued with reverence for 
the novices, would perhaps say that they looked very stiff and ‘ prig- 
gish ;’ while their threadbare and patched ‘ soutanes’ or cassocks, so 
poor and worn that one could hardly give them away to a beggar, 
would probably induce him to give them another epithet, hardly 
more flattering. And a novice, if he should by chance hear any such 
epithet, ought to be ashamed of himself if he feels any other sensa- 
tion than joy. 

These may be looked upon as miserable minutiz reducing every 
Jesuit to the state of a machine, grinding every particle of individu- 
ality out of him, and unworthy of Loyola’s genius. Without attempt- 
ing to enter into that question, which would lead me to speak of my 
own point of view, I shall merely state the fact, that these practices, 
particularly the Rules of Modesty, appeared extremely important to 
St. Ignatius, and that he paid more attention to them than to many 
other matters seemingly of greater importance. His ideal was: 
Jesuita, alter Jesus, and therefore wished the Jesuits to imitate the 
exterior of Jesus as far as they could. But, instead of leaving this 
imitation to be worked out by each individual member, according to 
the ideal each had formed of Jesus’ appearance, he laid down those 
rules according to the ideal that he himself had formed. And with 
regard to that, I remember a remark of our master of the novices in 
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one of his lectures. ‘ There were,’ said he, ‘ two manners of proceeding. 
One was to render the interior holy, and let the exterior take care of 
itself; interior holiness would be sure to react upon the exterior. 
Another was exactly the contrary : to take care and keep up the ex- 
terior of holiness ; one would certainly in the end become holy, by 
acting in all things like a saint.’ I believe much could be said on 
both sides as to which is the better system ; but, given the ineradicable 
temptation of judging by appearances, to which almost everybody 
gives way, St. Ignatius’ system seems better adapted to an Order 
whose every member has to appear much in public. And this I can 
say, that when not exaggerated, but rendered natural by either in- 
born or acquired tact, this ‘modesty’ produces a pleasing rather 
than a disagreeable effect. Englishmen, as a rule, are apt to think 
that people who don’t look them in the face are either sneaks or 
cheats ; but a quiet, self-collected, meditative look is something quite 
different from a sly and stealthy one. Few defects were more severely 
and, I must add, more frequently censured in the novitiate than the 
latter hypocritical caricature of real ‘ modesty.’ 

After mass, from 6.30 to 7.30, the novices repair to their rooms, 
in order to read their Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. At 7.30 
the bell rings, and they go down to breakfast. There is a reserved 
place left in the refectory for the father rector, and another for the 
master of the novices; then come the priests, without any fixed 
order, and just as they enter; always, however, they are nearer to 
the father rector than any who are not priests. The scholastic 
novices, or those destined to study for the priesthood, come next, and 
last of all the lay brothers. But no difference whatever is allowed, 
either in quality of food or of anything else, between the father 
rector and the youngest lay novice. This is, perhaps, carried even 
to extremes ; but the reader may judge. When on my trial, or ‘ ex- 
periment,’ in the refectory (to lay the table, &c.), an old lay brother 
pointed out to me a glass rather more costly than the others; this 
he told me I ought, out of respect, to reserve for the father rector. 
I did this perhaps five times running ; the rector at last perceived 
this. He instantly called the novice who then served in the refec- 
tory, ordered him to take the glass away and give him another; and 
I was subsequently forbidden to treat himin any thing otherwise than 
the rest of the community. The breakfast consists of coffee with milk, 
and of bread; but, in my time, the novices had a plate of soup given 
them instead, because it was asserted that coffee excited the nervous 
system toomuch. On fast days, however, we had the choice either 
of a large bowl of coffee without milk, or a minute cup of very thick 
Spanish chocolate ; this was called the ‘ frustulum,’ and it was neces- 
sary to have the master’s permission either to take it or to fast 


completely. 
At a quarter to eight, the bell calls all hands upstairs; the 
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novices, standing in two lines in the passage, await the orders of the 
director of manual work, from whom, as from the hand of God, they 
are to accept whatever he tells them to do. Some, clad in large blue 
aprons, and armed with besoms, are to sweep out their own rooms 
{though the word own is hateful to the Jesuit’s ears): these are 
designated beforehand. I had been told, when about to enter the 
novitiate, of most extraordinary things I should be ordered to do, as 
a proof of my absolute and mechanical obedience, and I came ready 
to eat green peas with a one-pronged fork, or to sweep out an apart- 
ment with the wrong extremity of a broom. Nothing of the sort was 
ever heard of, at least by me. I was expected either to suppose that 
reasonable directions had been given, or, if I saw that they were un- 
reasonable, to conclude that there was a mistake somewhere. Nothing 
is more inaccurate than the idea that a Jesuit is merely a machine 
for obeying orders. ‘I have done,’ wrote Laynez to Ignatius, ‘ not 
what you ordered me to do, but what you would have ordered me to 
do had you been on the spot.’ And St. Ignatius approved this sen- 
tence. It is quite true that such traits as the conduct of that novice 
who remained twenty-four hours sitting in the master’s room, be- 
vause the latter, called suddenly away, had quite forgotten all about 
him, were held up to public admiration. Yes, to admiration only, 
not to imitation. Irrational obedience is, in the Society’s eyes, pre- 
ferable to disobedience. But rational obedience is the best of all. 
For three-quarters of an hour the novices are all busily engaged : 
some working in the garden, some drawing the wine in the cellar; 
some in the sacristy and oratory, waxing the floor; some in the 
lecture-room, making disciplines, chains and rosaries; others helping 
in the refectory or the kitchen. But 9.30 has struck, and the bell 
rings. At once, leaving a bottle of wine half filled, a link of a chain 
half formed, or a weed half pulled out, all the novices, with the ad- 
monitor at their head, speed to the garden with Rodriguez’s treatise 
On Christian Perfection. The admonitor threads the alleys of the 
garden, and all follow close behind him in single file, like a flock of 
geese, walking faster or more slowly according to his pace, turning 
when he turns, and taking care at the same time to read Rodriguez 
and not to tread on the heels of those before them. This exercise, 
called ‘tourner Rodriguez,’ though ridiculous enough in outward 
seeming, is not without its motive. Three-quarters of an hour of 


physical exercise in the morning is little ; ‘tourner Rodriguez’ kills 


two birds with one stone; and many novices are forced by this system 
to take a sufficient amount of movement, which perhaps they would 
not have done if they had walked alone. 

From nine to ten it is the time of the conference, or lecture upon 
spiritual subjects, being in general an explanation of the rules of the 
Society. The master comes in, kneels down, and after a short prayer 
asks one of the novices to give an abstract of what was said last time, 
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He adds a few words, corrects erroneous ideas, and proceeds with his 
subject. Cool, measured, almost dry in his manner of speaking, his 
voice nevertheless vibrates with concentrated energy ; all his gestures 
are restrained, and even his tone is so low as at times to be scarcely 
audible ; but this, though disappointing to a man fresh from the 
world, and accustomed to the noisy eloquence of a pulpit in the south 
of France, is calculated to make a different impression on those who 
are tired of the oratorical ways and means which they have to use for 
the people, and which they know too well to be moved by them. 
Here the emotion of the audience must proceed naturally from the 
very subject presented, and the speaker cannot keep himself too much 
in the shade, Hence this attempted suppression of all outward feeling, 
this affected dryness, this low pitch of the voice. The novices, young 
men fresh from their rhetoric, or seminarists and priests accustomed 
to give and criticise sermons, would bé sorely tempted to think too 
much about the manner, were it not purposely thrown into the 
shade. 

The master drops his voice, says a short prayer, and goes out; 
the conference is ended. Then follows the repetition of the con- 
ference—a most strange scene, and still more striking after the 
impressive silence with which the still small voice of the master has 
been heard. Groups of novices are formed by threes and fours, as 
the admonitor tells them off; a novice in each begins giving an 
account of what has been said ; as more groups are formed the noise 
becomes louder, and as the din increases each novice raises his voice 
in order to be heard above the others. The lecture-room that was 
just before as quiet as a Quakers’ meeting seems a ward in Bedlam 
now. A mere spectator would laugh, but here all are eager to make 
sure that the notes they have taken are not defective, and pay little 
attention to the hubbub that surrounds them. 

A visit to the oratory follows ; then the novices again proceed in 
single file to the garden, there to get by heart a few verses of 
Scripture. St. Ignatius proscribed all studies in the novitiate, 
except an exercise of memory, to prevent that faculty from rusting 
by disuse. That all studies are carefully proscribed in the novitiate 
I very well know. During two years I was there I had not a single 
occasion of speaking English ; those brothers who knew the language 
were forbidden to converse with me in any other than the French 
language. All I could obtain was the permission to read the Jmita- 
tion and the Lives of the Saints in English, i.e. forty-five minutes per 
day. But that the daily exercise of the memory above referred to 
was sufficient to preserve it from rusting may safely be denied: 
first, because at least twice a week—on Sundays and Tuesdays— 
and oftener when there occurred a religious festival, there was no 
such exercise; then, the exercise itself was much neglected, because 
it was very easy (the verses being so few) to repeat them, after 
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having looked them over once or twice. And the temptation to 
shorten this exercise was very considerable, every additional minute 
given to it being so much taken from the ‘ free time,’ until eleven 
o’clock. Now, the novice has a great deal to do: he has to read 
once a month the book of Instructions for the Novitiate; he has, 
once a fortnight, to go and see the master—and how much time is 
spent in dancing attendance at his door with four or five others be- 
fore him, goodness knows, but it is a very good trial of patience. 
He must write out his ‘ spiritual journal,’ noting down every change 
he perceives in the state of his soul. He may want another volume 
of Rodriguez, another Life of a saint, or a volume of meditations; in 
that case he has to apply to the brother librarian. He may want 
another soutane, a hat, a pair of boots, or paper, or ink, or pens; if 
so, he must go to the brother substitute. In both cases he must 
draw up a written petition on a small scrap of paper—a bit of an 
envelope or a little piece two inches long is often given ‘on account 
of holy poverty ;’ then, before putting these documents in the box 
destined for them, he must inform the ‘ancient’ of the room—or, in 
his absence, any one else, according to the time they have stayed at 
the novitiate—of the place to which he is going and of what he 
intends to do. If no one was in the room when he left it, he must 
say on his return where he has been; if he goes anywhere else, he 
must also mention it when he comes back. I do not know whether 
many of my readers will not begin to indorse the saying of a 
Capuchin friar to a Jesuit : ‘ Our poverty is more crucifying (cruci- 
jiante); yours is more absolute. We have more scourgings, but you 
have more continual mortifications. The discipline one can get 
accustomed to in time, but one cannot get accustomed to never 
doing one’s own will.’ If so, I think they will indorse it with much 
more conviction when all I have to say about the novitiate is 
said. 

Eleven o'clock strikes; it is the hour for the pronunciation class. 
A novice presides over this exercise. From the beginning, Loyola 
accustoms them to obey those who are not above them in station or 
age, in order that, later on in life, old fathers may reverence a young 
superior quite as much as an aged one, and not inquire whether the 
rector is a professed father, or only a coadjutor. We may pass over 
this exercise, which is very seriously performed, except, perhaps, for 
a few fits of contagious laughter, occasioned by a slight mistake, or 
often by nothing at all; for novices, having their nerves highly 
wrought from morning to night, are more prone than any other class 
of human beings to laughter and merriment. They are young; they 
are continually striving to be supernaturally grave; they have no 
reason (in their opinion at least) to be uneasy or sorrowful; so the 
slightest cause, even the remembrance of something droll heard a 
long time ago, is enough to give them an attack. Thence the 
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humorously philosophical. definition, Movitius, animal ridens et 
risibile. It is, indeed, one of the most striking features of the 
novitiate. Sometimes at visits to the Holy Sacrament, sometimes 
at grace after dinner, sometimes at Mass or during the meditation, 
a novice is suddenly seized with an uncontrollable fit of laughter 
which, on account of its contagious nature, speedily sets a good part 
of the community in a chuckling, giggling, convulsive state ; for 
they generally do their best to keep their laughter down. 

A little free time, occupied as usual, after the pronunciation class 
is over; and the midday examination begins at a quarter to twelve. 
This review of conscience, together with the evening review, is the 
only ostensible and obligatory one. But after every action of any 
duration, Jesuits and novices in particular are counselled to examine 
themselves if they have acted properly. One day St. Ignatius asked 
a father how often he examined his conscience in that way, and being 
told ‘Once an hour,’ replied, ‘That is very seldom.’ It is certain 
that this exercise predisposes to reflection in all that one does, which 
is a great factor to insure its being well done. 

At last the Angelus, or midday bell, rings, and the novices, hungry 
as hunters, struggling to detach their souls from the thought of 
food, rush down on tiptoe and with downcast eyes. The bill of fare 
is cervainly not anything that a poor man could reasonably complain 
of. By the side of each plate stands a half-litre (almost one pint) 
bottle of pure wine. On festivals there is a bottle of superior wine 
allowed besides to every table. The first dish consists of soup or 
broth, as it does everywhere on the Continent. Then come two 
dishes of meat—one boiled, hashed, or stewed, and one baked or 
roasted—a dish of vegetables, according to the season, and on Saints’ 
days something more or less closely resembling an English pudding 
or pie. Lastly comes the dessert, always consisting of cheese and 
some fruit or other, between which it is allowed to choose; on 
festivals there are added cakes and other fruits, and then two desserts 
out of the four may be chosen. It is not allowed to pass any dish 
on without taking some, unless the master of novices has given 
express leave; this leave he rarely gives, in order that singularity 
should be avoided. If, for instance, a novice wishes to be a teetotaller, 
he can be so, to all intents and purposes, by pouring into his water 
just enough wine to redden it; he can dine, if he likes, on a few 
drops of soup, two microscopic bits of meat, one potato, and a slice 
of cheese so thin as to be transparent. Yet even this plan of absti- 
nence has to be sanctioned by the master, on the general principle 
that all mortifications and penances not approved by holy obedience 
are real acts of disobedience, and in so far sins. 

In order that the brothers and fathers should think as little as 
possible about what they eat, reading goes on in the refectory, from 
the beginning of the meal to its very end, in the following order. 
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First of all, several verses of Scripture—in Latin, of course. Then 
follow the public notices, if any are to be given. Then some serious 
but sufficiently interesting work in French. In my time they were 
reading the Church History of Abbé Darras—very brilliantly, indeed 
too brilliantly, written; and the novices often ventured to laugh at 
his ‘points d’interrogation suspendus 4 travers les siécles,’ and 
other such metaphors. But precedence was not seldom given to 
religious articles from the newspapers, or to letters of missionaries 
lithographed in the scholasticates of Vals and Laval, often containing 
extremely curious details about manners and customs; or, in short, 
to any publication that seemed likely to interest and edify the novices. 
In the evening the Ménologe was read. Fathers who had died in the 
odour of sanctity after a life spent likewise, had their names mentioned 
therein at the date of their death, with a short biographical notice. 
Many strange things were stated in those biographies. I do not 
mean to call in doubt the good faith of their authors, but really 
some facts related there, whenever I heard them read, excited in me 
a feeling of curiosity as to how far they could, if necessary, be 
authenticated. 

I cannot now recall any instance of such facts as related in the 
Ménologe, but shall give instead, as a specimen, some marvellous 
details in the life of Father Anquieta, a missionary in South America 
more than a hundred years ago; though I must confess that they 
rather exceed the utmost limit of what is found in the Ménologe. 
If the principle of the possibility of miracles be in general allowed, 
the possibility of the following ones must be allowed also; and yet, 
when we find Father Anquieta thaumaturgising (if I may use the 
expression) on the slightest occasions and almost in sport, we very 
naturally want to inquire about the value of the testimony in favour 
of such miracles. For instance, he is said to have left certain pro- 
visions that he could not take in his canoe, under the care of two 
jaguars that came down to the river to drink; when he came back, 
several weeks after, he found these extraordinary keepers still watching 
over the provisions, and, having stroked their fur, dismissed them 
with his blessing. On another occasion, seeing that the vertical 
equatorial sun was very hot, and fatiguing not only for himself, but 
also for his Indian converts who were paddling upstream, he made 
the sign of the cross, and a multitude of birds came flying overhead: 
and they made a thick shadow; and they accompanied him and his 
companions to their resting-place. Once he fell into the water, that 
was very deep. As there was a strong current, the Indians went 
down stream seeking after him, but they could not find him. Weep- 
ing over the loss of their spiritual father, the Indians returned to 
the spot many hours afterwards; and there, at the bottom of the 
water, they beheld Father Anquieta himself; and he was walking 
about quietly, saying his breviary, as was his wont. One day he was 
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at dinner in the Residence. They brought him a roast pigeon. The 
good father, seized with pity at the thought that a harmless creature 
had suffered death on his account, made the sign of the cross over 
it; and the pigeon, returning to its former state, spread forth its 
wings and flew away out of the open window! If I may express an 
opinion, such"marvels as these were very probably first made known 
to the world by his Indian converts, whose sober truthfulness was not 
equal to the occasion; and collected by some father who (I have 
known many such) would never have thought of charging others with 
a falsehood of which he was himself incapable. For my own part, I 
think one should never admit any such facts—whether miracles, 
spiritualistic phenomena, or assertions about thought-transference— 
until it becomes unreasonable not to believe in them. 

Dinner being ended, the Holy Sacrament is visited again, in 
order to prepare for the most difficult exercise of the day: the 
recreation. Why I call it the most difficult exercise is evident 
enough, for an almost impossible combination of virtues is required 
in order to pass it correctly. Its end is ‘the unbending of the 
spirit,’ in order to rest a little from the constrained state which self- 
communion and the silence of the morning have produced in most 
minds, and to be fresh for the exercises of the afternoon. But, at 
the same time, it is necessary to possess perfect calm and to keep a 
strict watch over one’s lips and demeanour, lest anything be said or 
done that is not quite worthy of one’s calling. It is recommended 
to speak of pious subjects, though not in too serious a manner. 
Discussions are to be avoided. Jokes are not well looked upon, as 
they are remembered after the recreation is over, and novices are but 
too apt to laugh at all times. I remember that I had serious 
scruples about a tale that I told, which sent the whole community 
almost into convulsions of laughter: it was the well-known story of 
Newton stirring his pipe with a lady’s finger. No conversation about 
studies is allowed ; and it is still more severely forbidden to criticise 
the conduct of any brother. Such criticism is, however, not only 
allowed, but commanded, on another occasion to which I should have 
alluced before, had it been convenient. I mean the exercise of 
‘modesty’ or of charity, which ought regularly to take place once a 
week, instead of the conference. A novice designated by the master 
goes down on his knees in the middle of the room, and listens to 
whatever can be said against him. All such as are questioned are 
bound in conscience to state whatever defects they have noticed in 
his conduct. Of course this is no accusation, but merely points of 
exterior want of perfection. Still, it is far from agreeable to hear : 
‘Our brother makes too much noise in eating; he talks too loud in 
recreation; he shows too much exterior piety; he drags his feet 
in walking ; he likes too much to talk of himself, &c.’ But such a 
way of proceeding, if properly and regularly maintained, effectually 
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puts a stop to all sorts of backbiting or complaints against others, 
and therefore during the recreation there is not the least excuse for 
them. 

To return to the subject: the multitude of virtues—charity, 
modesty, cordiality, gaiety, self-collection, piety, and I know not how 
many besides—required for a recreation to be properly passed, 
has in most cases an unsuccessful result. Some, striving hard to be 
supernatural in all things, manage to be unnatural, and consequently 
very disagreeable. Others, taking as a first principle that one must 
not be unnatural, forget their position, and talk as they were accus- 
tomed to do before they came to the novitiate. One novice, a few 
words that he thinks useless having been said about the weather, 
effectually puts an end to the conversation by immediately relating 
several things read by him that day about the torments of hell. 
Another has a little notebook filled with sentences of the saints and 
anecdotes relative to the Mother of Christ; when the recreation 
begins he asks his brother novices whether they will say something 
to him about Mary, and on their negative reply entertains them 
until the end with information that he has got by heart. Another 
makes his companions roar with laughter at the tricks he played off 
upon his teachers when at college. And some, acknowledging the 
truth of Seneca’s saying, ‘ Quoties inter homines fui, minor homo 
redii, and wishing to return to their cells undisturbed, resolve to 
keep silence, and speak only just as much as is necessary, answering 
all questions in few words. 

The difficulty is much increased by the fact that one is never 
allowed to choose one’s companions; to do so would be a most flagrant 
breach of fraternal charity. Except on festivals, bands of three or 
four novices are made by the admonitor, and he is instructed before- 
hand by the master to put the most contrary characters together, on 
purpose that their tempers may be tried. I shall never forget how 
it amused us to see, for several weeks running, a rollicking young 
novice from college, fond of fun to the extreme, and a great hater of 
all mysticism, named as companion to a very dull fellow, who could 
never understand a joke, and to a seraphic brother who sighed and 
groaned during the meditation, went to confess almost every day, 
and never spoke of anything less pious than the Sacred Heart, the 
conversion of the whole world, or a scheme he had formed for admin- 
istering all the railways of the world gratis, having put them into the 
hands of a new religious order that would stoke and drive the 
passengers for the love of God. Later on, he was with the latter in 
the same room; and every time that Frater Seraphicus began to sigh, 
his neighbour interrupted him with a loud dry cough. 

Then there were differences of principle, strange as the assertion 
may seem. Our admonitor once had a serious tussle with another 
novice who had been a barrister, and whose easy jovial character led 
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him to interpret every rule, when doubtful, on the side of lenity ; 
whereas the former always explained them in the most austere sense. 
Had he thus interpreted them for himself alone, it would have 
mattered little ; but he was a public character, and his word was law 
among the novices. The subtle lawyer had discovered a flaw, that 
is, a contradiction, in the rules of the novitiate. It was said in one 
place that brothers ‘in experiment’ were not to speak to those who 
enjoyed the second recreation, lasting until two o’clock; in another, 
that they were to be present at the second recreation. The admonitor, 
full of zeal, was unwilling to acknowledge a contradiction, and said 
that they were to be present, but that they must not speak. His 
opponent said that his explanation was absurd, and they both lost. 
their temper about it, one waxing furious at this attack upon the 
sacred rules, and the other maintaining the sacred rights of reason. 
Of course, it turned out that ‘second’ was a misprint. I mention 
this as almost the only case of an open quarrel in the novitiate ; but 
how many suppressed ones, how many antipathies and heart-burnings 
there were, none can say. 

It was during the recreation, besides, that the two contrary cur- 
rents which must ever be found in all assemblages of men were most 
clearly noticeable : I mean the worldly and the unworldly currents. 
Of course, these expressions are quite relative, and the term ‘ worldly’ 
may even be objected to as too strong to denote a man who scourged 
himself regularly three times a week. Still, in a community where 
everybody did this, such a proof of unworldliness is by no means de- 
cisive. <A dislike of those who are most fervent, an undue notice of, 
and nervous irritation at, such little exaggerations as pious persons- 
are liable to; too great an esteem of the purely natural qualities 
intelligence, wit, eloquence, good looks—is a much farther-reaching 
proof of worldliness, than scourging is a proof of the contrary. 
Placed in a very different position from men of the world, they judged 
of things with the very same eyes as they, so far as it was permitted 
to them to judge at all, without endangering their vocation. ‘Ah! 
mon frére, on retrouve le monde au noviciat!’ sighed one day the 
seraphic brother already mentioned, who had entered the novitiate 
on purpose to escape from the world. That current was of course 
kept down as much as possible. Severe remonstrances were often. 
addressed to those in whom it predominated, and they showed it very 
little ; but they instinctively felt in whom they could confide, and, 
according to the proverb, flocked together when they could. 

Little remains to be said about the afternoon. After the visit 
to the chapel, by which the ‘recreation’ ends, as it began, there is. 
once a week an exercise of ‘tones,’ followed by an improvisation. 
The novice who has to ‘ give the tones’ has a quarter of an hour to 
prepare himself; he that has to improvise, receives his text three 
quarters of an hour previously. The ‘tones’ are a short sermon, if 
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we may call it so, about one page long, in which the principal tones 
taken by a preacher are given one after another; the tones of ex- 
position, of admiration, of pious feeling, of reproof, of quotation, of 
holy anger, and of enthusiasm. This sermon is to be learned by 
heart and recited. It is, I may say, impossible to ‘ give the tones’ 
well and naturally ; for that very reason, it is a very good exercise of 
declamation, because it is, as a literary composition, below contempt, 
and there was the utmost difficulty in dissembling its absurdities so 
far as not to be ridiculous. Not one out of five novices succeeded in 
giving it without exciting uncontrollable mirth. As a specimen of 
the style, I quote here the tones of pious feeling and reproof. 

O infinite bounty! sweet Lamb of God, who compelled Thee to put on our 
iniquities, to take up our sins, to accept death that we should have life, ungrateful 
and miserable beings as we are ? 

O stupid men! O men plunged in the sleep of sin, wherefore awake ye not 
from your fatal slumbers? Weep over your sins, weep over the iniquities of the 
people, utter groans and lamentations. 


As for the improvisations, as they were called, they were generally 
written down and learned by heart, so the less said about them the 
better. Afterwards there was, as in all the exercises, either of pro- 
nunciation or of anything else, a critical examination of the merits 
and demerits of the performance. 

On other days the tones are not given, and there is instead the 
catechism, an exercise which, in its speculative part, consisted of 
remarks on the best way of teaching religion to children, and on its 
practical side partook of the nature of a comedy. A novice had to: 
explain a chapter of catechism to the others as if they were children, 
and question them in the sameway. They had to answer as children, 
and that they certainly did. A worse class could hardly be found in 
all Christendom. Such laziness, such insubordination, such utter 
recklessness for reproof and punishments! It was, however, a little 
overdone ; for children, even the worst, are never so bad as that. It 
was probably for this reason that the second part of the exercise was. 
suppressed later on, as I have been informed. 

By the by, I may here say a few words about an analogous exercise 
practised during the third probation by the young priests who are 
preparing themselves for active service in the Society. It is the 
exercise of confession. But here the tertiaries have their parts before- 
hand assigned to them, and have to come well prepared: one as a 
nun, with no end of scruples and peccadilloes of her own ; another as 
as a dévote laden with the sins of others; another as a trooper, 
rough and ready, hearty and frank. A man kneels down: he is a 
Voltairean workman, come to dispute ; he is followed by an innkeeper, 
whose gains are not always of the most honourable sort ; and then 
there comes a monk, with an unintelligible confession, having some- 
thing he does not want to tell, and fears to leave untold. When alk 
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these have been counselled, rebuked and shriven one after another, 
then comes the criticism—the most important part: ‘ Our father 
might have shown himself a little more authoritative with the work- 
man ; perhaps patience was wanting in his treatment of the monk; 
he seemed to listen a little too willingly to the dévote’s tales about 
her neighbours; he ought to have cut the nun’s confession much 
shorter, and so on. Evidently, though highly comical, and more 
amusing than many a comedy, because the actors are authors at the 
same time, this exercise is of much and undeniable use to a conscien- 
tious Catholic priest who wishes to confess as well as he can. Know- 
ing how others deal with certain classes of people, he can see how far 
he is right to treat them as he does; and experience that could 
otherwise only be attained after a long series of blunders is thus 
easily and quickly acquired. 

After the catechism, half an hour of manual work until half-past 
four, when there is half an hour either of writing or of French gram- 
mar. Then comes a quarter of an hour’s private reading of the 
Imitation of Christ, and half an hour spent over the Life of a saint. 
After which, according to the rules of the novitiate, a second medita- 
tion for the space of half an hour must take place. At the end of 
the meditation they rush down into the garden and say their beads, 
walking rapidly round and round, but this time by groups of three ; 
then up again to the third floor, to prepare the meditation for next 
morning... The Angelus rings at seven; each novice partakes of two 
out of the four dishes offered to him at supper (soup, meat, vege- 
tables, and salad), and one of the two desserts, as at noon. 

Supper is over at or before 7.30 ; recreation ensues until 8.15, the 
last quarter of an hour being devoted to conversation concerning next 
day’s meditation ; then the bell is rung, and the ‘silentium majus’ 
begins, only to end the next day after breakfast. During this time 
it is strictly forbidden to speak or to leave one’s cell, except in a case 
of absolute necessity. The Litany of the Saints, which is the Society’s 
evening prayer, is then said by one of the residence fathers, the whole 
community being present. And lastly, at a quarter to nine, the 
examination of conscience begins; it is over at nine; the curtains in 
each room are pulled down and drawn, and in a few minutes every 
novice is in bed—enjoying very heartily, as you may imagine, the 
blessings of repose. 


H. DzrewIckt. 





DARWINISM IN THE NURSERY 


WITHIN quite recent times we have learned that such seemingly 
trivial things as nursery rhymes and fairy tales are of the greatest 
importance in illustrating some points of the history and affinities of 
the human race, and also, in a less degree, in indicating the character 
of the ideas of our early ancestors concerning the forces and pheno- 
mena of Nature. 

The value of the intense conservatism of the nursery in thus pre- 
serving for us, in an almost unchanged form (like ants in the resin of 
the tertiary epoch or mammoths in the frozen tundra of the quater- 
nary), relics of the thoughts and customs of long ago has only begun 
to be appreciated ; and doubtless if the nursery were less of a close 
preserve to the poachers and priers of science, and, like the beehive 
and the anthill, were available for purposes of investigation or ex- 
periment, we might considerably add to our knowledge concerning 
the history and habits of primitive man. At present there is a gap 
between embryology and anthropology which has never been filled 
up; and, oddly enough, with one or two exceptions, there have been 
hitherto no attempts to make use of the abundant material close at 
hand for the purpose of filling it. In this essay I propose to bring 
forward a few results of researches that have been carried out during 
several years under rather unusually favourable circumstances, in the 
hope that in some humble degree I may contribute to this end. 

Some of the results obtained have been extraordinary, and the 
hesitation with which they have been received by some of my friends 
well versed in physiology and anthropology shows that hitherto the 
facts have escaped attention. They are, however, easily verified, and 
in several instances a single experiment performed in presence of a 
sceptic has cut short the controversy in a satisfactory manner. Many 
of the inferences drawn are no doubt much more open to question, 
and they are here put forward chiefly with the purpose of drawing 
the attention of those much better able to judge of the value and 
bearing of the facts than the present writer. 

It is curious how little has been written on the natural history of 
the human infant in its normal state. We have of course an abund- 
ant medical literature on the ailments and care of young children, 
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but the many eminent physicians who have written on the subject 
have confined their attention almost entirely to abnormal or diseased 
conditions. Even in studying the healthy physiological processes 
the primary idea has been to gain the kind of knowledge which would 
be available in the treatment of disease rather than that which might 
illustrate the history of the development of the race, and this may 
easily account for many facts of very considerable value for the latter 
purpose being overlooked or not appreciated at their proper value. 

It is plain that a typically healthy infant, in which Nature’s pro- 
cesses go on without the interference of medical art, will, after the 
first crisis of its entry on an independent existence is over, scarcely 
come under the notice of the physician at all. 

The three classes of persons who are brought into close enough 
contact with the objects under discussion to study their habits and 
characteristics are medical men, nurses; and parents. The first have 
been already dealt with. Of the second class we may say that their 
knowledge, although doubtless profound, and derived both from tradi- 
tion and observation, does not seem very available for the purposes of 
science. This has hitherto been my experience, for although in 
nearly every case where questions were asked there was every assump- 
tion and appearance of superior erudition, yet it seemed almost impos- 
sible to tap the supply. 

Parents, as a rule, from the very nature of their relationship to 
their offspring are obviously unable to look on them with the cold 
impartial gaze of the scientific investigator. At any rate experience 
has proved that very little has resulted from their observations. The 


parental bias must, more or less, vitiate results; and the average 


mother, in spite of many unquestioned merits, is about as competent 
to take an unprejudiced view of the facts bearing on the natural 
history of her infant as a West African negro would do to carry out 
an investigation of the anatomy and physiology of a fetish. 

There are some illustrious exceptions, and Darwin himself, in his 
Expression of the Emotions and Descent of Man, gives an account 
of some very interesting observations on several of his own children 
when infants. Several salient traits seem, however, to have completely 
escaped him, and some of these, which will be dealt with in this 
paper, have a most important bearing on the argument on which he 
was then laying most stress, viz. that man is descended from an arboreal 
quadrumanous ancestor. The fact that such important and easily 
ascertained characteristics as those alluded to should have been passed 
over by one so keenly observant of all phenomena bearing upon his. 
theory might suggest that the great man was scarcely so supreme 
in his own nursery as he was in the wider field of research, and that 
his opportunities for investigation were to some extent limited by the 
arbitrary and inflexible rules of this household department. In fact, 
the supposed interests of the Darwinian race, when conflicting with 
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the interests of the Darwinian theory, appear to have become para- 
mount somewhat to the detriment of the latter. 

It has been well said that the development of the individual from 
the single germ cell to maturity, is an epitome of the infinitely 
longer development of the race from the simplest form of life to its 
present condition. No branch of science, not even paleontology, has 
thrown so much light on the evolution theory as the study of the 
structure and progress of the embryo up to the time of birth. There 
seems, however, no reason why embryology should stop here. An 
animal until independent of parental care, and even beyond that point, 
until the bodily structure and functions are those of an adult, is still, 
strictly speaking, an embryo; and we may learn much of its racial 
history by observing the peculiarities of its anatomy and habits of 
life. 

For instance, among our domestic animals, horses and cattle live 
very much in the same manner, and thrive equally well grazing in 
open pastures. Yet a brief examination of the young of each shows 
that the habits and habitats of their respective wild ancestors were 
widely different. A foal from birth is conspicuous for the develop- 
ment of its legs, and when a few days old can gallop almost as fast 
as ever it will in its life. It makes no attempt at concealment 
beyond retiring behind its dam, and it carries its head high, evidently 
on the alert to see danger and flee from it. A young calf, on the 
contrary, is not much longer in the leg in proportion than its parents 
{I exclude, of course, the breeds artificially produced within quite 
recent times), and has but an indifferent turn of speed, and it is slow 
and stupid in noticing its surroundings. It has, however, one power- 
ful and efficient instinct of self-preservation ; for if, as is often the 
‘ase in a bushy pasture, the mother leaves it under cover while she 
goes to graze, it will lie as still as death and allow itself to be trodden 
on rather than betray its hiding-place. Hence we see that the 
ancestors of our domestic horses inhabited open plains where there 


was little or no cover, and that they escaped by quickly observing 


the approach of a foe and by speed. Wild cattle, on the contrary, 
as is still seen in some parts of Texas and Australia, never from 
choice stray far from the shelter of the woods; and their ancestors, 
when threatened, lay couched among the bushes like deer, in the 
hope of escaping observation. It is very remarkable how quickly 
horses and cattle, though domesticated for thousands of generations, 
during which long period many of their wild instincts and habits 
have been entirely in abeyance, regain all the old power of self-pre- 
servation proper to the wild state, and often in a single generation 
become as acute in powers of scent and vision, and other means of 
escaping from their enemies, as animals which have never been 
tamed. There are at present probably no animals so alert and diffi- 
cult to approach as the ‘brumbies? of Australia. In no way could 
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more eloquently be shown the immense stretch of time during which 
these qualities were formed and became ingrained in the very nature 
and structure of their possessors than by comparing them with the 
trivial and evanescent effects of many centuries of domestication. 

In the case of our own race it has often been observed that 
schoolboys present many points of resemblance to savages both in 
their methods of thinking—especially about abstract subjects—and 
in their actions. Younger children without a doubt also reflect some 
of the traits of their remote progenitors. If, as in the case of the 
calf and the foal, we look for traces of habits of self-preservation 
that for incalculably long periods were most necessary for the safety 
of the individual (and therefore for the preservation of the race), we 
shall find that such habits exist, and are impossible to explain on any 
other hypothesis than that they were once of essential service. 

Take, for instance, the shyness of very young children and their 
evident terror and distress at the approach of a stranger. At first 
sight it seems quite unaccountable that an infant a few months old, 
who has experienced nothing but the utmost kindness and tender 
care from every human being that it has seen, should cling to its 
nurse and show every sign of alarm when some person new to it 
approaches. Infants vary much in this respect, and the habit is not 
by any means universal, though it is far more often present than 
absent. This would suggest that, whatever its origin, it was not for 
any very long period (in the evolutionary sense) absolutely necessary 
to preserve the species from extinction. Darwin merely alludes to 
the shyness of children as probably a remnant of a habit common to 
all wild creatures. We need not, however, go back to any remote 
ancestral form to find a state of affairs in which it might prove of 
the greatest service. We know that the cave-dwellers of the 
Dordogne Valley were cannibals, and that much later, when the 
races that piled together the Danish ‘kitchen middens’ lived on 
the shores of the Baltic and German Oceans, they were very much 
such savages as the present inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, and 
lived after the same fashion. Like the Fuegians, they were 
probably divided into small clans, each of a few families, and these, 
from conflicting interests and other causes, would be constantly at 
war. The earlier paleolithic savages, living in caves and rock 
shelters, would be even more isolated and uncompromising in their 
treatment of strangers, for the game of any given district would only 
be sufficient to support a few. If in our day 


Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other, mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, 


in the time of paleolithic and early neolithic man every district the 
size of an English parish would be the hunting-ground of a clan, 
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with fieree enemies on every side. In such a state of affairs a 
stranger (unless he were safely tied to a stake) would be a most 
undesirable person in proximity to the wigwam and the picaninnies, 

If he paid a call it would very likely be—in the scarcity of 
other game—with the purpose of carrying off a tender foe for 
table use. Under such circumstances the child who ran to its 
mother, or fled into the dark recesses of the cave, upon first spying 
an intruder, would be more likely to survive than another of a more 
confiding disposition. Often, during the absence of the men ona 
hunting expedition, a raid would be made, and all the women and 
children that could be caught carried away or killed. The returning 
warriors would find their homes desolate, and only those members of 
their families surviving who, by chance or their own action, had 
escaped the eyes of the spoilers. On the approach of an enemy— 
and ‘ stranger’ and ‘ enemy’ would be synonymous—the child which 
first ran or crawled to its mother, so that she could catch it up and 
dash out of the wigwam and seek the cover of the woods, might be 
the only one of all the family to survive and leave offspring. 
Naturally the instinct which caused the child to turn from the 
stranger to the mother would be perpetuated; and from the 
frequency of the habit at the present day it seems probable that 
many of our ancestors were so saved from destruction. We must 
remember that the state of society in which such occurrences would 
be frequent lasted many thousand years, and that probably scarcely 


a generation was exempt from this particular and unpleasant form of 


influence. 

When we bear in mind that the play of young animals is almost 
always mimic war, it is well worthy of note how very early young 
children will take to the game of ‘hide and seek.’ I have seen a 
child of a year old who, with scarcely any teaching, would hide behind 
the curtains and pretend to be in great alarm when discovered. 
Probably the readiness with which infants play at ‘bo-peep,’ and peer 
round the edge of a cradle curtain, and then suddenly draw back into 
hiding, is traceable to a much earlier ancestor. Here we see the 
remains of a habit common to nearly all arboreal animals, and the 
cradle curtain, or chair, or what not, is merely a substitute for a part 
of the trunk of atree behind which the body is supposed to be 
hidden, while the eyes, and as little else as possible, are exposed for a 
moment to scrutinise a possible enemy and then quickly withdrawn. 

It is remarkable how quickly very young children notice and 
learn to distinguish different domestic animals. I have known 
several cases in which an infant under a year old, which could not 
talk at all, has recognised and imitated the cries of sheep, cows, dogs, 
and cats, and evidently knew a horse from an ox. Not unfrequently 
I have heard great surprise expressed by parents at“the quickness with 
which a baby would perceive some animal along distance off, or when 
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from other causes it was so inconspicuous as to escape the eyes of older 
persons. Pictures of animals, too, have a great fascination, and the 
child is never tired of hearing its playmate roar like a lion or bray 
like an ass when looking at them in the picture book. This may 
seem of trivial import; but it is worth while to remember that the 
baby’s forefathers for several thousand generations depended upon their 
knowledge of the forms and ways of wild beasts in order to escape 
destruction, either from starvation or from being overcome and 
devoured in contests with them; and that any and every individual 
who was a dunce at this kind of learning was in a short time elimi- 
nated. Hence an aptness to notice and gain a knowledge of different 
animals was essential to those who wished to survive, and a faculty 
so necessary, and so constantly operative through long ages, would 
be likely to leave traces in after generations. 

Among all arboreal apes the ability firmly to hold on to the 
branches is of course extremely important, and in consequence they 
have developed a strong power of grip in the hands. The late Frank 
Buckland compares the hands of an anthropoid ape to grapnels, from 
their evident adaptation to this end. Nor does this power exist only 
among adults, for although most apes, when at rest, nurse their young 
on one arm, just as does a mother of our own species, when, as often 


happens, they are fleeing from an enemy, such as a leopard or some 


other tree-climbing carnivorous animal, the mother would need all her 
hands to pass from branch to branch with sufficient celerity to escape. 
Under such circumstances the infant ape must cling on to its mother 
as best it can; and naturalists who have repeatedly seen a troop of 
monkeys in full flight state that the young ones as a rule hang 
beneath the necks and breasts of the mothers, holding on by the long 
hair of their shoulders and sides, This was the case with a young 
Rhesus monkey born in the Zoological Gardens. Wallace, in his 
Malay Archipelago, gives an account of a very young orang which 
he secured after shooting the mother. He states that the baby orang 
was in most points as helpless as a human infant, and lay on its back, 
quite unable to sit upright. It had, however, an extraordinary power 
of grip, and when it had once secured a hold of his beard he was not 
able to free himself without help. On his taking it home to his 
house in Sarawak he found that it was very unhappy unless it could 
seize and hold on to something, and would lie on its back and sprawl 
about with its limbs until this could be accomplished. He first gave 
it some bars of wood to hold on to, but finding it preferred something 
hairy he rolled up a buffalo skin, and for a while the little creature 
was content to cling to this, until, by trying to make it perform 
other maternal duties and fill an empty stomach, the poor orphan mias 
nearly choked itself with mouthfuls of hair and had to be deprived 
of its comforter. The whole story of this poor little ape is both 
amusing and pathetic, as well as instructive, and I cannot do better 
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than refer those not already acquainted with it to the book, which is 
as a whole as good an introduction for the young student to the 
science of evolution as could well be found. 

This power to hold on to the parent in any emergency may be 
compared to the galloping power of the young foal and the instinct 
of concealment in the calf; it is the one chief means of self-preserva- 
tion adopted by the young of the arboreal quadrumana. During 
long epochs, impossible to measure by years, it would constantly be 
exercised ; and it is plain that every infant ape that failed to exercise 
it, or which was physically unable from any cause to cling to its 
mother, when pursued by an agile foe, would either fall to the ground 
or be devoured among the branches. When we consider the harassed 
and precarious life of all wild creatures and the number of their 
enemies, it becomes apparent that scarcely an individual would be 
exempt from being many times put to the test, and the habit would, 
by the survival of those only which were able to maintain their grip, 
become more and more confirmed, until it became an integral part of 
the nature of all quadrumana and their descendants. 

This being so, it occurred to me to investigate the powers of grip 
in young infants ; for if no such power were present, or if the grasp 
of the hands proved only to be equally proportionate to any other 
exhibition of muscular strength in those feeble folk, it would either 
indicate that our connection with quadrumana was of the slightest 
and most remote description, or that man had some other origin than 
the Darwinian philosophy maintains. 

In The Luck of Roaring Camp everyone will remember the 
expression of one of Bret Harte’s mining ruffians after he had passed 
through the shanty containing the newly born ‘ Luck’ and the corpse 
of the wretched mother. ‘He wrastled with my finger,’ said Mr. 
Kentuck, regarding that member with curiosity, and characteristically 
adding some adjectives more emphatic than to the point. On read- 
ing the story aloud in company several years ago a discussion arose 
as to whether the novelist was as correct an observer of infant human 
nature as he doubtless was of the vagaries of the pious cut-throats 
and chaste courtesans of the Pacific slope in the golden days of °49, 
and considerable doubt was thrown on the statement of Mr. Kentuck, 
since it did not seem probable that so gelatinous and flabby a creature 
as a new-born babe could ‘ wrastle’ (and prevail) even with a finger. 
Subsequent observation proved that the novelist here did not go 
beyond Nature’s warrant, and that, whatever doubts we may have of 
the disinterestedness of Mr. Oakhurst, or the constancy of ‘ Miggles,’ 
‘The Luck’ was drawn true to type. 

Finding myself placed in a position in which material was abun- 
dant, and available for reasonable experiment, I commenced a series of 
systematic observations with the purpose of finding out what propor- 
tion of young infants had a noticeable power of grip, and what was 
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the extent of the power. I have now records of upwards of sixty 
cases in which the children were under a month old, and in at least 
half of these the experiment was tried within an hour of birth. The 
results as given below are, as I have already indicated, both curious 
and unexpected. 

In every instance, with only two exceptions, the child was able to 
hang on to the finger or a small stick three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter by its hands, like an acrobat from a horizontal bar, and 
sustain the whole weight of its body for at least ten seconds. In 
twelve cases, in infants under an hour old, half a minute passed before 
the grasp relaxed, and in three or four nearly a minute. When 
about four days old I found that the strength had increased, and that 
nearly all, when tried at this age, could sustain their weight for 
half a minute. At about a fortnight or three weeks after birth the 
faculty appeared to have attained its maximum, for several at this 
period succeeded in hanging for over a minute and a half, two for 
just over two minutes, and one infant of three weeks old for two 
minutes thirty-five seconds! As, however, in a well-nourished child 
there is usually a rapid accumulation of fat after the first fortnight, 
the apparently diminished strength subsequently may result partly 
from the increased disproportion of the weight of the body and the 
muscular strength of the arms, and partly from neglect to cultivate 
this curious endowment. In one instance, in which the performer 
had less than one hour’s experience of life, he hung by both hands to 
my forefinger for ten seconds, and then deliberately let go with his 
right hand (as if to seek a better hold) and maintained his position 
for five seconds more by the left, hand only. A curious point is, that 
in many cases no sign of distress is evinced, and no cry uttered, until 
the grasp begins to give way. In order to satisfy some sceptical 
friends I had a series of photographs taken of infants clinging to a 
finger or to a walking-stick, and these show the position adopted 
excellently. Invariably the thighs are bent nearly at right angles to 
the body, and in no case did the lower limbs hang down and take the 
attitude of the erect position. This attitude, and the dispropor- 
tionately large development of the arms compared with the legs, give 
the photographs a striking resemblance to a well-known picture of 
the celebrated chimpanzee ‘Sally’ at the Zoological Gardens. Of 
this flexed position of the thighs, so characteristic of young babies, 
and of the small size of the lower extremities as compared with the 
upper, I must speak further later on; for it appears to me that the 
explanation hitherto given by physiologists of these peculiarities is 
not altogether satisfactory. 

I think it will be acknowledged that the remarkable strength 
shown in the flexor muscles of the fore-arm in these young infants, 
especially when compared with the flaccid and feeble state of the 
muscular system generally, is a sufficiently striking phenomenon to 
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provoke inquiry as to its cause and origin. The fact that a three- 
weeks-old baby can perform a feat of muscular strength that would 
tax the powers of many a healthy adult—if any of my readers doubt 
this let them try hanging by their hands from a horizontal bar for 
three minutes—is enough to set one wondering. 

So noteworthy and so exceptional a measure of strength in this 
set of muscles, and at the same time one so constantly present in all 
individuals, must either be of some great utility now, or must in the 
past have proved of material aid in the battle for existence. Now 
it is evident that to human infants this gift of grip is of no use at 
all, unless indeed they were subjected to a severe form of an old South 
of England custom, which ordered that the babe, when three days old, 
should be lightly tossed on to the slope of a newly thatched roof, 
that it might, by holding on to the straw with its little hands, or 
by rolling helplessly back into the arms of its father, assist in fore- 
casting its future disposition and prospects in life. Barring the 
successful passing of this ordeal—with regard to which I have never 
heard that non-success was a preliminary to immediate extinction— 
it seems plain that this faculty of sustaining the whole weight by 
the strength of the grasp of the fingers is totally unnecessary, and 
serves no purpose whatever in the newly born offspring of savage or 
civilised man. It follows therefore that, as is the case with many 
vestigial structures and useless habits, we must look back into the 
remote past to account for its initiation and subsequent confirma- 
tion ; and whatever views we may hold as to man’s origin, we find 
among the arboreal quadrumana, and among these only, a condition 
of affairs in which not only could the faculty have originated, but in 
which the need of it was imperative, since its absence meant certain 
and speedy death. 

It is a well-known fact that the human embryo about three 
months before birth has a thick covering of soft hair, called ‘lanugo,’ 
which is shed before a separate existence is entered upon. At the 
same stage of development the skeleton is found to conform much 
more to the simian type than later, for the long bone of the arm, 
the humerus, is equal to the thigh-bone, and the ulna is quite as 
long and as important as the tibia. At the time of birth the lower 
limbs are found to have gained considerably on the upper, but still 
they are nothing like so much larger as when fully grown. Physio- 
logists have explained this want of development of the lower ex- 
tremities in the foetus by attributing it to the peculiarity of the 
ante-natal circulation, in which the head and arms are supplied with 
comparatively pure oxygenated blood fresh from the maternal pla- 
centa, and the lower part of the trunk and legs get the venous 
vitiated blood returned through the great veins and transferred vid 
the right ventricle and the ductus arteriosus to the descending 
aorta. This, it is said,’aceounts for the more rapid growth and more 

3K 2 
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complete development of the head and arms before birth. To assert 
the exact contrary would be to contradict several great authorities, 
and apparently to follow the lead of the pious sage who admired the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence in causing large rivers to flow 
by great cities. Nevertheless it is well to remember that just as the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, so the 
blood-vessels were made for the body and not the body for the blood- 
vessels. It appears to me much more true to say that the quick 
arterial blood is sent to the upper extremities because these parts are 
for the time being more important, and their growth and development. 
essential to the welfare of the individual, than that they are coerced into 
a kind of temporary hypertrophy, nolens volens, through having a 
better blood supply arbitrarily sent them than is allotted to their 
nether fellow-members. That this view is borne out by facts can 
be shown by taking the example of a.young animal whose hind 
quarters are of essential service to it from birth ; and for this end we 
need go no further than the instance, already quoted, of the young 
foal. Now in the ante-natal state the foal has just the same ar- 
rangement of blood-distribution as the embryo man; yet he is born 
with a small light head and well-developed hind quarters, so that he 
can gallop with speed. Instead of coming into the world with the 
general outline of an American bison (as he ought to do upon 
accepted physiological dicta), he is, as is well known, proportionately 
higher at the rump and lower at the shoulder than in after life. 
The mention of the American bison reminds me that it is another 
capital illustration of the same fact ; for a young buffalo calf must 
have speed from its earliest days to enable it to keep up with the 
herd on the open prairie; and, in consequence, we find that it is 
much better developed behind (the hind legs being the chief pro- 
pellers in all galloping animals) than the full-grown bull or cow, and 
has none of the comma-like, whittled-off aspect of its adult parents. 
The massive fore end of the bull bison arises from his habit of using 
himself as a projectile wherewith to batter his rivals out of the over- 
lordship of the herd; but the bison calf is almost as level-backed as 
the young of our domestic cattle—though it is a much more active, 
wideawake little beast than an ordinary calf. 

Why, then, are the head and upper extremities so apparently 
abnormally developed in the young infant? I conceive the true 
reason to be something like this: For untold ages the perfection of 
the arms was a sine qua non of the continuance of the race; and as 
man, or the thing which was to be man, took to living by his wits— 
when, that is, mind began to take precedence of brute force and 
direct reflex action in the forefront of the struggle for existence—it 
became an absolute necessity for the being that was to live by his 
wits to be furnished with an abundant supply of the raw material 
out of which wits are made—that is, brains. Now every man, actual 
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or in posse—having elected, be it remembered, to fight chiefly with 
his brains, and having renounced for ever the more gross and carnal 
weapons, such as huge canine teeth and heavy, claw-armed limbs— 
would be certainly bested in the struggle, and driven out of being, 
if his chosen armature were not up to'the mark. In other words, 
every incipient homo who was born with deficient mind-material 
lived but a short time and left no offspring. And, since the poten- 
tialities of the brain depend far more upon its primary degree of 
development than do, for instance, the potentialities of the muscles, 
only those infants which were born with crania capacious and well- 
furnished would attain that degree of excellence which would prevent 
them from being fatally plucked in Nature’s great perennial com- 
petitive examination. Only those infants, then, survived and became 
our ancestors which had from the first a good development of head 
and arm, and, to insure this, Nature has provided for a suitable 
blood supply during the early period of growth. 

With regard to the forward bend of the thighs in young infants, 
which is constant in all cases, as anyone who has the opportunity for 
observing can see for himself, this has been accounted for from the 
fact that the thighs are flexed against the abdomen during the latter 
part of intra-uterine life. But from analogy with other young 
creatures, such as those already mentioned and young birds, we 
find that the pre-natal position has little or no influence in decreeing 
the habitual attitude of the limbs after birth, and it seems to me 
more logical and reasonable to trace this also to a prior state of 
evolutionary development. 

Man is, when standing erect, the only animal that has the thigh 
in a line with the axis of the vertebral column, and among his 
nearest congeners in the animal world the flexed state of the femoral 
articulation is natural and constant. As we go down the scale the 
angle between the thighs and trunk diminishes, until it reaches the 
right angle characteristic of most quadrupeds. I speak here of the 
attitude adopted when the animal is at rest upon its legs, for during 
sleep there is in many cases a curious reversion to the position 
occupied in embryonic life. Thus we see that a bird roosting with 
its head ‘ under its wing,’ and the legs drawn up close to the body, 
offers a decided resemblance to the chick in the egg. 

I have noticed that young children, when old enough to shift 
their limbs, very seldom sleep in any but the curled-up position ; 
and that as often as not, when unhampered by clothing or other 
artificial restraints, they sleep in the same attitude as do many 
quadrupeds, viz. with the abdomen downwards and the limbs flexed 
beneath them. [f am told that negro mothers and nurses in the 
West Indies invariably lay their charges down to sleep on their 
stomachs, and that this custom is also common in various parts of 
the world. Adult man is, I believe, the only animal who ever elects 
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to sleep upon his back. Some of the lower savages seem to sleep 
comfortably on occasion in a crouching position with the head bent 
down upon the knees, just as all the common tribes of monkeys 
do. Among the quadrumana it is not until we come to the plat- 
form-building anthropoid types that we find a recumbent position 
habitually taken during sleep. The young orangs and chimpanzees 
that they have had at the Zoological Gardens slept with the body 
semi-prone and with the limbs, or all except one arm, which was 
used as a pillow, curled under them. This is exactly the position 
voluntarily adopted by 80 per cent. of children between ten and 
twenty months old which I have had opportunities of watching. I 
was told by the attendants at the Zoological Gardens that no ape 
will sleep flat on his back, as adult man often does. 

It would be very interesting to get exact observations as to the 
habits of all the lower tribes of men with regard to sleeping, for it is 
a point upon which a great deal would seem to depend, if, as Tylor 
and most of our anthropologists believe, man’s first ideas of a spirit 
world arose from dreams. We know that most of our domestic 
animals dream, as is proved by their movements while asleep, and 
the same thing has also been observed in monkeys. The effect of 
the position of the body during sleep upon the character of our 
dreams is too well known to require comment, for probably every 
one of my readers has experienced the very disagreeable results of 
sleeping on the back. 

Now, if the first glimmerings of another world came to early man 
through dreams, in which he saw his comrades, or enemies, long 
since dead, reappear just as in life, though mixed up with much that 
was incongruous and incomprehensible, it would seem as if the 
period during which man first adopted the dorsal decubitus might 
have been an epoch-making time in his raw theology. 

Devils and devil-worship might easily have originated from a 
nightmare ; and since even dogmas have pedigrees and are subject 
to the laws of evolution, it is perhaps no very wild suggestion that 
some of the more sombre tenets of our gentle nineteenth-century 
creeds may owe their embryonic beginnings to the sleeping attitude 
of some paleolithic divine who had gorged himself in an unwise 
degree with wild boar flesh. 

Louis Rosrnson, M.D. 





MY CRITICS 


THREE months ago I wrote in this Review an article on ‘The Next 
Parliament.’ I have as little belief in the immortality of political 
magazine articles as I have in the immortality of political leaders ; 
and it is to me a subject of surprise that the memory of this 
article should have survived so long. That it has so survived is 
proved to my satisfaction by the endless series of newspaper-cuttings 
which have been daily forwarded to me through the instrumentality 
of the press agencies. As the great majority of these cuttings con- 
sists of uncomplimentary criticism, I am not quite sure that ‘ satis- 
faction ’ is the right term to employ. Still, it may stand. There is 
a story told of a French carpenter who was rebuked by the priest of 
the village for not uncovering his head when he passed the image of 
the patron saint of the district, which he himself had carved. ‘ Mon 
pére,’ was the answer, ‘je l’ai connu poirier.’ In the same way, I— 
who have written so many newspaper criticisms, who have taken 
part in so many newspaper controversies, who have assisted so often 
in making up journalistic thunder and preparing journalistic light- 
ning—cannot entertain any very grave sense of awe at the castigations 
of the press. When you have lived for years behind the scenes of a 
newspaper office, you know how much—or how little—is meant by press 
notices, whether to your praise or your dispraise. I have no inten- 
tion, therefore, of replying to the amenities with which I have been 
favoured by the partisans of Mr, Gladstone, whether in the press or 
on the platform. I may be—as I am told by my censors—an utterly 
obscure and insignificant personage, whose utterances are unworthy 
of serious notice. All I would say in response is that the question 
of my humble individuality has no bearing whatever on the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the views I put forward in the article which 
has brought down upon me the wrath of the Gladstonian party. 
Certain serious objections have, however, been taken in various quarters 
to the advice I ventured to offer as to the course most likely to serve 
the interests of the Unionist cause. These objections have proceeded 
pretty equally from those who share and from those who do not share 
my political views ; and to these criticisms I should wish very briefly 
to reply. 
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Now the head and front of my offending is that in the article in 
question I recommended that the general election had better be 
held later rather than sooner, as the longer it was deferred, the less 
likelihood there was, taking account of Mr. Gladstone’s advanced 
age, of his taking an active part in the contest. If by thus speaking 
I gave pain to Mr. Gladstone himself or to any of his personal friends, 
I am only too happy to say that I sincerely regret, not having 
given this advice—for that I should give again—but having couched 
it in language which, however unintentionally, has given umbrage. It 
is a genuine pleasure to me to record here, that from Mr. Gladstone 
himself I have in former years received many acts of courtesy and 
friendliness. It has been my fortune to have been engaged in more 
than one controversy with him in these pages, and I shall always 
feel grateful to him for the terms in which he did justice, and more 
than justice, to arguments of mine to which he personally did not 
assent. 

It may be due to moral obtuseness on my part that I fail to see 
why it is unbecoming on my part, or of anybody else for that matter, to 
express the opinion that, in his own interests and those of his country, 
Mr. Gladstone would do wisely to withdraw from active political life, 
or to call attention to the obvious fact that, in virtue of the ordinary 
conditions of human existence, his participation in public affairs 
cannot in any case be prolonged much further. Personally, I should 
have thought no higher compliment could be paid to the Liberal 
leader than by an admission on the part of a political adversary 
that even at his advanced age his name and fame constitute a power 
with which we, in our struggle to uphold the Union, would gladly 
tot be confronted. It is unjust and unfair to assert that in any- 
thing I have ever written I have expressed a wish for Mr. Gladstone’s 
removal to another and, I trust, a better sphere. But this much 
I own, that if I had to choose between the maintenance of the 
Union and the prolongation of Mr. Gladstone’s existence, I should, 
without a doubt, select the former alternative. It may be due, as 
my critics tell me, to the perversity of my moral nature. But 
to a mind constituted like mine, the welfare of England seems a 
matter of far higher importance than the prolongation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political career. It is to me a matter of sincere regret 
if I have said anything calculated to give pain to the veteran 
statesman. But my offence, if offence it be, is one which, if neces- 
sary, I should feel bound to repeat. If it can be shown me that the 
issue of the approaching general election is not likely to be affected 
by the fact of Mr. Gladstone’s taking an active part in the contest, 
there is no more to be said. But asin my own opinion, and in that of 
the public at large, the contrary is the case, I fail to see why it is 
either dishonest or unmannerly to suggest that the longer the 
election is delayed, the less likelihood there is of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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playing an important part in the contest. To use a metaphor of the 
card-table, we Unionists are not playing for love. We are playing 
for stakes which, in our judgment, mean the salvation or the ruin of 
our country ; and in view of the magnitude of the issue, we cannot 
afford to throw away a single point in the game. 

Again, I have been accused of shameless cynicism because in my 
article I advocated the adoption on the part of the Unionists of a 
programme which was likely to enlist on their behalf the sympathies 
of the working classes. My experience has taught me that to say a 
statement is cynical means, in most instances, that the statement is 
one which it is not convenient to answer. All I stated is that, as 
under our present institutions the artisan and labouring classes 
command the majority of the votes in a very large preponderance of 
constituencies, no party could hope to remain in power if their pro- 
gramme did not appeal to the sympathies of the classes in question. 
I also asserted, as a matter of fact, that the poorer classes of the 
community were certainly more ignorant, and probably even less 
disinterested than the wealthier classes. That these statements are 
true, I suppose no reasonable person would deny. Yet, if they are 
true, I fail to understand why it should be cynical to make these 
statements or to deduce from them their logical consequences. I can 
admit the argument that the suffrage ought not to be extended to 
classes who, from their lack of education and the material conditions 
of their existence, are almost incapable of exercising that suffrage 
wisely. But when, rightly or wrongly, the suffrage has been given, it 
seems to me idle to ignore the fact, that if you want to secure a class 
vote, you must take account of class interests, class ideas, and even of 
class prejudices. This is all that my proposals ever contemplated. 

I argued that the ‘ one man one vote’ cry was a popular one with 
the electorate at large ; that the adoption of this principle would make 
very little change in the conditions of electoral power, while it would 
enable the Conservative party toinsist on population being taken as the 
basis of representation ; a reform which, under the altered conditions 
of the day, would tell materially to the advantage of the Conservatives. 

I argued further, that as the Eight Hours movement is a 
measure which excited more interest than any other amidst the 
working classes, the Unionists are bound to meet it in a sym- 
pathetic, and not in an antagonistic spirit. The movement is one 
which appeals far more strongly to my own sympathies than most 
items of the working-class programme. That eight hours’ hard 
labour is as much as is good for the great majority of mankind, 
either physically or morally, seems to me a self-obvious fact. I do 
not believe that wholesale or universal limitation of the hours of 
labour would be beneficial to the community, or, even if beneficial, 
could be secured by legislation. But I do believe that in most 
trades the eight hours’ labour is already the general rule, and that this 
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general rule could be made an almost universal rule by means of 
legislation. Nobody acquainted with the practical working of our 
institutions can doubt that if eight hours’ work were once declared to 
be in the opinion of the Legislature the ideal at which employers and 
manufacturers should aim at arriving in their relations with their 
workmen, such a declaration would have a very material effect in re- 
ducing the average hours of labour. The State is the largest employer 
of labour in the kingdom, Unlike other traders, it is not bound by the 
laws of competition to cut its expenditure down to the lowest point, or 
to sacrifice every other consideration to increasing the margin of profit. 
It seems to me, therefore, it would be a very fair subject for con- 
sideration, whether the State as an employer might not decide with 
advantage that, as a general rule, no workman in the employ of the 
Government should be required to work for more than one-third of 
each day. I should propose, therefore, the appointment of a Com- 
mission to decide how far the eight hours rule could be adopted 
in all Government workshops and dockyards and offices without 
serious detriment to the public interest. The appointment of such 
a Commission would give very great satisfaction, and if it should 
decide in favour of the proposed change, the decision would have 
my sympathy, and, I believe, that of the Conservative party as a 
body. It is our interest to convince the working classes that any 
rational attempt to improve their material condition and to increase 
their enjoyment of life has the sympathy of Conservatives as well 
as of Liberals; and we can best produce this conviction by showing 
that we regard the popular demand for some legal restriction of the 
hours of labour, not as an enormity to be rejected off-hand, but as a 
matter deserving of the fullest and most kindly consideration. If 
such an assertion is cynical, then I frankly own that I am a cynic. 

I am not surprised to find that, while the Gladstonian organs 
denounce me as dishonest for proposing that the Conservatives should 
accept the logical consequences of their own legislation, the more 
truculent section of the Conservatives have held me up to obloquy, 
as a false friend to the Conservative cause. It is the fate of moderate 
men to incur the wrath of zealots on either side. All I can plead in 
my self-defence is, that it is my misfortune, not my fault, to have 
been born with a certain capacity of perceiving that there are two 
sides to every question. Iam not, and never was, a strong partisan, 
and therefore, though I regret for my own sake my incapacity for 
partisanship, I think I am better able to see things as they are 
than the class of Conservatives represented by the St. James’s Gazette 
and the Anti-Jacobin. For the sake of interests which I regard as 
infinitely higher than those of any party, 1 am most anxious that the 
Conservatives should remain in office, and it is exactly because I am 
so anxious that I have tried to dispel the illusion that stare super 
antiquas vias can be accepted as the guiding principle of modern 
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Conservatism. If the Conservatives are to hold their own, it must 
be by the help of the newly developed Conservatism of the towns 
and shops, which is a very different thing from the Conservatism of 
the counties and country gentlemen. The new Conservatism demands 
new cries, new policies, and new men, and if this demand is not satis- 
fied, it will be bad for the interests of the Conservative cause. 

Now in as far as I can understand the criticisms of my Con- 
servative friends, my offence is that, apart from my heresies on 
the subject of equal electoral districts and the eight hours move- 
ment, I have expressed an opinion that the interests of the Con- 
servative party would be advanced by the re-organisation of the 
House of Lords and the return of Lord Randolph Churchill to office. 
With regard to the two first-named heresies, I think that I have 
already shown that my opinions, whether sound or unsound, are 
capable of being defended from a Conservative point of view. On the 
two remaining counts I should like to say something in mitigation of 
sentence. 

I recognise to the full the services that the House of Lords, in 
the capacity of a Second Chamber, has rendered to the country and to 
the constitutional cause. And if I believed that the House of Lords, 
as at present constituted, could continue to render these services in the 
future, I should be the last to object to any anomalies in its composition 
as the Upper Chamber of a democratic community. But it is beyond 
my powers of comprehension how anybody can imagine that the House 
of Lords, in its present form, can long continue to act as a controlling 
authority over the House of Commons. We may succeed—I hope and 
believe we shall succeed—in defeating the Liberals at the next election, 
and thereby consigning Home Rule to the Greek Calends. But what- 
ever our success may be, we shall not succeed in destroying the 
Radical party. Indeed, the greater our success, the more powerful 
the Radical element in the Opposition must inevitably become. It is 
as certain as any future event can well be, that in the course of the 
next few years we shall have a Radical Government in office, whose 
Radicalism will be of a far more advanced type than that of any pre- 
vious Administration. One of the first objects of latter-day Radicalism 
is to make the popular chamber absolutely supreme, and to reduce 
the hereditary chamber to a nullity. Already, Radical orators are 
threatening the House of Lords with extinction, because it is assumed 
that under certain conditions the Upper Chamber might possibly exer- 
cise its right of suspensory veto. If the Liberals should carry the day 
at the general election; if the majority acting under Mr. Gladstone’s 
dictation should then pass a Bill granting legislative independence to 
Ireland ; and if thereupon the House of Lords should refuse to sanction 
the Bill until the country had had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on so momentous a change in the constitution, the Upper 
House would be simply fulfilling its main duty as a barrier against 
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hasty and ill-considered legislation. Yet the mere surmise that the 
Peers might possibly decline to sanction a Home Rule Bill till it had 
been submitted to the constituencies, has led to an outcry that in that 
case the House of Lords must be deprived of all further opportunity of 
thwarting the will of the people. In this outcry Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has not hesitated to join, though we are always being told by his 
admirers that at heart the Liberal leader is a true Conservative. We 
may judge from this fact what sort of treatment the House of Lords is 
likely to meet with when the leadership of the party passes from the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone into those of some political Cheap Jack, such 
as Sir William Harcourt. 

Now, as I pointed out in the article which so offended the delicate 
susceptibilities of some of my Conservative critics, the Unionist party 
has at present a unique opportunity of strengthening the House of 
Lords as a Second Chamber, of removing the anomalies which discredit 
its influence with the public, and yet at the same time of retaining the 
hereditary principle which constitutes its most effective strength. 
Lord Salisbury could carry any reasonable measure for the introduc- 
tion of life peers and the elimination of unworthy members through 
both Houses of Parliament, and could do so with popular approval. 
Is it wise to let this signal opportunity go unused, and to allow the 
reconstruction of the Upper House to be undertaken by a party 
hostile to the hereditary principle, and jealous of the political 
authority exercised by the class of which the peerage is composed ? 
For my own part I think it is not ; and it is I, who argue that the 
reform of the House of Lords had better be undertaken by its friends 
than by its enemies, who am the true Conservative. 

In much the same way I fancy my critics are at fault when they 
accuse me of not having the interests of Conservatism at heart, 
because I should like to see Lord Randolph once more in office. I 
can quite understand the proposal not being palatable to the 
managers of the party. But I am unable to see why the sugges- 
tion should be so bitterly denounced by outsiders. In the course of 
a few months we are going to engage in a contest on which, in our 
opinion, the fortunes of the Empire are at issue. Success or failure 
in that contest must depend upon the extent to which we can enlist 
the convictions, the sympathies, even the prejudices of the masses 
on behalf of the Unionist cause. Whatever view may be taken of 
his public career, whatever estimate may be placed on his political 
ability, Lord Randolph is undoubtedly the most effective speaker on 
the Conservative side ; the one most in harmony with the Conservatism 
of the villa and the workshop; the one who can, to take the lowest 
ground, collect the largest audiences, obtain the fullest reports, and 
influence most votes. It would be a thousand pities if this force 
should be lost to the Conservative party, at the very time that all 
assistance is most urgently required. The bare idea of Lord Randolph 
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being allowed to take the benefit of the political statute of limitations 
has excited the dismay of the Standard and the Morning Post. 
But in urging that his vigorous personality should be enlisted in 
behalf of the Unionist cause before the general election is upon us, 
it is I, as I hold, who am the best friend to the Conservative cause. 

In several respects the advice I tendered three months ago has 
been justified by recent events. The Ministry stand pledged to carry 
out the undertaking entered into by the Liberal Unionists, and to 
pass next session a Local Government Bill for Ireland. That Bill 
will, it is understood, be under the charge of Mr. Balfour as the nominal 
as well as the virtual leader of the Unionist party in the House of 
Commons. Whether Mr. Balfour’s succession to the leadership ren- 
dered vacant by the lamented death of Mr. W. H. Smith will strengthen 
the party in Parliament remains to be seen. But no one can doubt that 
it has strengthened the party in the country, Leaving Lord Randolph 
out of the question, Mr, Balfour is the one member of the Ministry 
whose personality has taken hold of the public mind. Apart from the 
talent and courage he has displayed, the spectacle of this quiet refined 
gentleman holding his own with cheery unconcern against all the 
attacks and assaults of the Irish crew, both in and out of Parliament, 
and gradually disarming their opposition by sheer force of will, has 
appealed to popular imagination. Whatever else Mr. Balfour may 
be, he is not commonplace; and the result is that he commands an 
amount of interest not accorded to the great majority of living English 
statesmen. Men who succeed in exciting this kind of interest are 
destined to rise high in any democratic community ; and Mr. Balfour, 
it may fairly be said, has been called to the leadership by popular 
acclamation. The fact that the Conservatives have now got a leader 
in the Commons whose utterances the public cares to hear, and 
whose career the public cares to notice, has undoubtedly placed the 
party in a stronger and more hopeful position. 

The course, too, of the recent by-elections has, with or without 
reason, done much to dispel the impression, so current a few months 
ago, that a Liberal reaction had commenced in earnest. Mr. Parnell’s 
tragic death has failed to heal the dissensions to which the fight 
for the Irish leadership had given rise. The Home Rule movement 
stands disclosed in its true character before the British public, and 
the disclosures thus made, and the object-lesson thus taught, have 
done more to discredit the Nationalist cause than all the laborious 
argumentation of the Parnell Commission. The discredit thrown 
upon Home Rule has naturally extended to the Liberals, who only 
the other day were the staunch eulogists and apologists of Mr. 
Parnell and his followers. I am not sure myself whether the British 
public understands or cares enough about the Home Rule con- 
troversy one way or the other to render the damage which the 
pricking of the Home Rule bubble has inflicted on the Liberal party 
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as serious as its opponents fancy. Still, in so far as it tells at all, 
the collapse of the Irish Nationalists has unquestionably weakened 
the Liberals and strengthened the hands of the Unionists. No 
one is better satisfied with this result than I can be. Still, I 
see some reason to fear that the recovery of Conservative confidence 
may tend to render the party blind to the necessity of using every 
effort to secure victory at the next elections. It is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Conservative party that it has an 
instinctive dislike to change, an innate preference for deferring reforms 
of any kind to a more convenient season. Under pressure of urgent 
need the Conservatives can act, and act promptly; but when the 
pressure is removed the natural desire to let things be resumes the 
upper hand. Under these circumstances, I am not very sanguine 
about the Unionist house being set in order previous to the 
approaching elections. As usual, our cause is more helped by the 
errors of its opponents than by the efforts of its advocates. After 
all, as I have often contended, there is a great element of good sense 
amidst the British public, and especially amidst the English electorate ; 
and common sense is, as I think, coming more and more to the con- 
clusion that it would be simple lunacy to replace the Liberals in office 
so long as their replacement involves the disruption of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the meeting the other day of the 
National Liberal Federation has created a very general feeling of 
distrust even in quarters which, as a rule, remain indifferent to 
political controversy. On the eve of what he professes to regard as 
a certain victory, Mr. Gladstone set himself on this occasion to 
expound the programme of the Liberal party on their return to 
power. The manifesto issued at Newcastle must be regarded, 
therefore, as the formal platform of the Liberal party, endorsed with 
the authority of the great leader. for doubting whose infallibility, and 
for questioning whose immortality, I have been held up to opprobrium 
by the organs of the Gladstonian party. 

What, I may fairly ask, is the outcome of the collective wisdom 
of the Liberal party, inspired by the genius of their veteran leader ? 
Put into plain English the programme comes to this, that, in the 
language of shop-keepers selling off their stock, no reasonable offer 
will be refused. Any section of the community whose hearts are set 
on any particular measure is told in so many words that they can 
have the measure they desire if only they will vote for Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberals. The Irish desire Home Rule, and if they will 
only vote with the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone is prepared to repeal the 
Union. The Welsh prefer Methodism to Anglicanism, and if they 
vote solid for the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone will support the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, though he is aware that 
by so doing he brings at once to the front the whole question of the 
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relations between the Church and the State in England. The Free 
Kirk party in Scotland have a social feud with the older Church of 
the Presbyterian community; and as the Liberal party north of the 
Tweed is more strongly represented in the Free Kirk than in the 
State Church, Mr. Gladstone is ready to pledge himself to the dis- 
establishment of the historic Church of Scotland. The temperance 
party form a powerful electoral organisation ; and if the teetotalers 
will only help the Liberals to drive the Conservatives out of office, 
Mr. Gladstone sees no objection to committing himself to local option. 
If the labour party wishes for triennial Parliaments and payment of 
members, Mr. Gladstone, whose proudest record lies in his career as 
a great parliamentarian, sees no objection to debasing and degrading 
the grandest legislative body the world has ever known, provided 
the labour party will assist the Liberals in the working-class con- 
stituencies. The residential qualification, the chief safeguard we 
possess against the classes which disgrace American elections, is to be 
abandoned on the plea that the shifting migratory class of electors 
who would thus be brought into existence will vote on the Liberal 
side. The agricultural labourers are assured that if they will only 
get. the Liberals a majority, Mr. Gladstone will give them local self- 
government in the villages, and will furnish the village councils 
with compulsory powers for the purchase of lands which are to become 
the property of the labourer. In fact, all cliques or sects which have 
got voting power to sell are told that they may name their own 
prices, and that they will find a ready purchaser in Mr. Gladstone 
and his party. 

I shall be told, doubtless, that this programme of power at any 
price was put into Mr. Gladstone’s mouth by the Liberal wire-pullers. 
I admit the assertion, but its admission strengthens the case against 
Mr. Gladstone’s return to office. And how are the fortunes of the 
United Kingdom to be entrusted with safety to a minister so devoid 
of judgment and foresight, as to go out of his way, on the eve of a 
general election, to pledge himself to the withdrawal of our troops 
from Egypt, provided he is carried into power? Nobody asked for 
such a declaration: nobody even suggested it. It was given, ap- 
parently, by Mr. Gladstone, out of the fulness of ‘a light heart,’ similar 
to that with which M. Ollivier went into the war with Germany, 
in the hope of gratifying the prejudices of his Radical supporters. 
And, in defence of this most rash declaration, Mr. Gladstone 
actually asserts that our occupation of Egypt is the act of a Tory 
Government. Why, it was under his own administration that we 
bombarded Alexandria, that we fought the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
that we occupied Cairo, that we compelled Egypt to evacuate the 
Soudan, that we despatched Gordon to Khartoum, that we sent the 
relief expedition up the Nile, and that we scuttled away, leaving 
Gordon’s work unaccomplished and his murder unpunished ; that we 
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committed the long series of follies and blunders which has rendered 
our occupation of Egypt the only guarantee for the independence of 
the country and the stability of the Government; and then Mr. 
Gladstone calmly assures an audience of his fellow-countrymen that 
he is prepared to wash his hands of the whole Egyptian imbroglio, 
for which neither he nor his friends have any responsibility whatever. 

I have never heard that the Chinaman who, according to Charles 
Lamb’s story, burnt down his house in order to roast his pig, was 
selected by his countrymen as a ruler in reward for the sagacity of 
which he had given evidence. Yet such a plea as this is the only 
one on which we can be asked to replace in office a statesman who is 
prepared to overthrow any institution in the country, and to involve 
England in the gravest foreign complications, in order to get a 
majority which will replace him in office. I, for one, refuse to listen 
to any plea of the kind; and if anything I have written has tended 
to diminish in the least degree the chances of the Liberals coming 
back to office under Mr. Gladstone, Iam well content to be denounced 
by my critics as a cynic and as a man of the baser sort. 
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